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Across the state, more and more Alaska Natives are killing 
themselves and damaging their loved ones, deciding that life is no 


longer worth cherishing. Almost always, alcohol is their final companion. 


A generation of despair 


By HOWARD WEAVER 
Daily News managing editor 


omething is stalking the 
Ss village people. 
Across the state, the 
Eskimos, Indians and Aleuts 
of Bush Alaska are dying in 
astonishing numbers. By 
suicide, accident and other 


untimely, violent means, death 


is stealing the heart of a 
generation and painting the 
survivors with despair. 

A growing sense of 
helplessness simmers in 
alcohol throughout the Bush. 
Among a growing percentage 
of Alaska Natives, life has 
become equal parts violence, 
disintegration and despair. An 
epidemic of suicide, murder 
and self-destruction threatens 
to overwhelm cultures that 
have for centuries survived 
and prospered in the harshest 
environments on earth. 

Says 79-year-old Indian 
elder Walter Charley: ‘We're 
like a drowning man.” 

The village of Alakanuk 
lived on the razor’s edge: a 
town of 550 with eight 
suicides, dozens of attempts, 
two murders and four 
drownings in 16 months. This 
was Eskimo Armageddon. 
it while Alakanuk’s 


19-year-old “never woke up” 
from the party. 

«In Hooper Bay, where 
16-year-old boy killed himself 
playing Russian roulette last 
July. In the aftermath, his 
girlfriend shot herself through 
the mouth and was 
permanently damaged, and 
two other young women shot 
themselves and survived 

« And in grief, like that of 
drunken parents from Birch 
Creek who left a drinki 
session in Fort Yukon w 
their 2-year-old in the boat and 
discovered only after getting 
home that the baby had been 
abandoned on a sand bar or 
lost overboard. 





—————— 
FEARSOME NUMBERS 

Numbers scarcely begin to 

sketch the bounds of misery, 


but the ni themselves 
are awful. Where 10 young 
white men would kill 


themselves, 100 young Natives 
will. There is roughly a 
one-in-10 chance that a 
15-year-old Native boy will 
icil himself or make a serious 
attempt to do so before he is | 
25. , zh 
Sloppy record-keeping and a 
sense of lead to vast 
under recording of mauve 
suicides; for years, they 

ined to mask the terrible 
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dimension of the 
to emerge, 
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suicide rate is 25.6 
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A villager drinks wine in the just-dedicated Saxman tribal house in October. Saxman /s located Just outside of Ketchikan In Southeast Alaska. 
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6 Our culture has 
been destroyed. 9 


— Doug Modig of RuralCap 





it is 257 per 100,000. ’ 
Native women also kill 
themselves much more often 
than non-Natives. Even more 
tragically, they poison their 
unborn children, The rate of 
“fetal alcohol syndrome”’ — a 
range of birth defects caused 
by the mother’s drinking — is 
two-and-a half times the 
national average and more 
than twice the rate among 
other Indian populations. 
More than four of every 
thousand Native babies are 
born with a life sentence: 
retardation, damaged organs, 
a shrunken head, learning 
disabilities, hyperactivity. 
All of alcabols misery is 
present in abundance among 
the-village people. Where \ 
generations might once have 
passed without assault or 
abuse, families now face daily 


“There is no serious crime 
without alcohol,” says Alaska 
State George Dahl in 
Bethel. But there is almost no 
village without alcohol and 
none that escapes the growing 
epidemic of misery. 
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of affection and care, neglect 
now characterizes childhood 
for a growing number. 

An alcohol counselor from 
Nome told this story to a 
legislative committee 
investigating local option 
alcohol laws: 

“I went into a community 

.. I'm not sure if the alcohol 
came in on the plane that I 
was on or if it came in on 
another plane that day. There 
were two sober adults for the 
entire week that I was in that 
particular village. That was 
myself and (a teacher). ... 

“From watching the kids 
from day one to day five, it 
was just incredible. ... The 
children were from 
kindergarten up to about 
seventh grade. There were 
maybe nine or 1i children, 
total, in that school, 

“By the end of the second 
day, two of the children had 
started bed-wetting, and their 
clothes were not changed 
through the entire week I was 
there.... On day three, they 
started falling asleep in the 
classroom, and the teacher just 
let them because they were up 
during the night. 

“It was either the last day 
or that Thursday that one of 
the parents came into the 
school. .,. The parent came in 
and it was immediate: All 11 
kids went into different kinds 
of behavior. About three of 
them stood up (put their hands 
over their ears, and started 
rhythmically rocking back and 
forth) ... two of them hid 
under tables and chairs. ...” 

Among the dead, those 
officially labeled “suicide” 
represent only a 
proportion of the epidemic, 
‘Accidental deaths” account 
for far more destruction. They 
also bespeak a carelessness for 
life born of deep despair. 

\ It is not truly an acciden’ 
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when a drunken Eskimo 
freezes to death within sight of 
his home, 

It is not truly an accident 
when a drunken man drives 
his snowmachine into a pair of 
strolling women. 

It is not truly an accident 
when a drunken fisherman 
falls out of his boat and 
drowns in the icy ocean. 


‘NOT NATURAL’ 

Dog-eared copies of a 
heartfelt plea about the 
problem are making their way 
through the villages. The 
photocopied statement was 
found tacked to the laundry 
door at Alakanuk: 

“‘When someone dies in our 
villages, we say: ‘It was their 
time to go. We could not stop 
it.’ On the other hand, some 
people say that a great number 
of deaths in our village are 
related to alcohol and drug 
abuse, Knowing this, we still 
say, ‘It was their time to go, 
we could not stop it.’ , 

“We have begun believing 
that it is natural to die an 
alcohol-related death. In our 
minds, it has become as 
natural as a heart attack, a 
stroke or dying of old age. We 
have believed our own lies and 
excuses that drinking is a 
natural cause of death. 

“To stagger, to fall out of a 
boat and drown is not natural. 
To pass out in the snow and 
freeze is not natural. To fight, 
to knock over a lamp and burn 
in a fire is not natural. To 
abuse and hurt our loved ones 
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OVER VIEW 


Molly Adams, who does not drink, looks out the window above the Savoy Bar in Fairbanks, a popular gathering place for visitors from the Bush. Anchorage Daly News/Michae! Penn 
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“T've been watching the man. 

With loss of their cultural 
anchor, many of Alaska’s 
Native people have chosen 
simply to opt out. Suicide is 


the anesthetic applied to numb 
a deeper malady? While it is 
the constant factor in all the 
pain in Bush Alaska,.booze is 
hardly the only ingredient. 
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Anchoriga Daily News/Erk Ha 
A resident of Hoonah, who said she had been drinking, 
receives medical attention in Juneau after a fall. 
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Joy the 82 people 
brought before the 
lagistrate in 1985, 
ll had been 
drinking at the time 
of committing the 
offense with which 
they were charged. 9 


— Testimony to the Alaska 
Legislature about Selawik 
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Two residents of the Southeast village of Metlakatia share a toast. 
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the last bottle is gone. 
Beatings, abuse and accidents 
are commonplace. Death is not 
unusual 


SIMILAR STORIES 

A legislative committee 
took testimony across the 
state. 

From Minto, population 153: 

“Elders in Minto are afraid 
to go to bed at night when 
they know people in the 
village have been drinking. 
The fear comes from the 
knowledge that the elders 
would be unable to defend 
themselves if a drunk came 
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fell asleep at the table. 
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into their house during the 
night. The elders have medical 
problems caused by fear and 
depression arising out of the 
drinking problems of others. 
“When there is a lot of 


~ aleohol in the village, children 


igo to school tired, fall asleep 
/ during class and cannot pay 
attention. Children of drinkers 
go to school with dirty clothes, 
get more colds than other 
children and do not eat 
properly. These children 
appear to be nervous, 
depressed and lonely. 
Pregnant mothers hurt their 
unborn children through fetal 
alcohol syndrome.” 

From Selawik, population 
545: 

“Of the 82 people brought 
before the magistrate in 1985, 
all had been drinking at the 
time of committing the offense 
with which they were 
charged.” 

From Toksook Bay, 
population 333: 

“Alcohol can interrupt 
critically important 
subsistence activities. For 
example, last year two people 
were shot and wounded in an 
alcohol-related incident during 
the time when everyone in the 
village was at spring fish 
camp, The families of those 
wounded had to leave fish 
camp before they had finished 
getting the necessary amount 
of fish."”” 

From Shishmaref, 
population 393: 

“Within families, aleohol 
precipitates incidents of 
domestic violence and family 
crisis. The use and abuse of 
alcohol is threatening the 
structure of the extended 
family, Children and 
grandchildren are either 
excluded or exclude 
themselves from extended 
family activities in an effort to 
be protected from alcohol 
abusers.” 

It is a grim tale, but an 
undeniable one. Within the 
heart of the ancient cultures at 
risk, a tentative, first response 
to the terrible reality is 
beginning to stir. 

A growing sobriety 
movement unites activists 
from across the state in a new 
campaign against alcohol, the 
deadly catalyst for so much 
Native death and suffering. 
Individual accountability and 
community unity are the 
touchstones of the movement 
that draws from traditional 
Indian spiritualism, 
contemporary self-help and 
Alcoholics Anonymous for its 
prescription, 

Over the next eight days, 
detailed reports in The Daily 


peers irs 0 eo at 
emerging of hope on 
the horizon. . 
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ALAKANUK 


For 16 months, a community of 550 on the Yukon Delta saw its 
children kill themselves — one after another. Dozens of people 
attempted it — eight succeeded. It touched everyone. 


| Alakanuk’s suicide epidemic 

















Anchorage Daily News/Bob Hallinen 
The grave of Benjamin Edmund, the sixth suicide victim, is next to his his brother's grave, Loule the first suicide victim. 





By SHEILA TOOMEY 


LAKANUK — In March 1985, a young man walked out onto the tundra behind this 
Yukon River village and carefully, neatly shot himself in the heart. 

“T guess I’ve always looked for a reason to do it,” said the note near Louie Edmund’s 
body. ‘‘And I found it.” 

The sound of the shot rolled across the flat delta land, through the supper time 
darkness of a cold spring day. It breached the walls and windows of the wooden houses, 
marking the moment as a beginning, for Louie Edmund had begun a 16-month suicide 
epidemic that ended the lives of eight young villagers. 

In a community of 550 people, eight suicides is the equivalent of more than 3,000 in 
Anchorage. It is an unimaginable tragedy. ; e 

In a community of 550, every name on the roll of the d ead is someone you know: Louie 
Edmund, 22; Melvin Tony, 23; Steven Kameroff, 19; Jerr gline, 21; Karen George, 17; 
Benjamin Edmund, 21; Timothy Stanislaus, 25; Albert ] 
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LLAKANUK 


But none officially labeled 
suicide. Other villages had 
suicides but not traditional, 
Roman Catholic Alakanuk. 
The village looked for a 


foe: He had gone to 
Fairbanks and 


side to Louie, one shaped by a 
childhood of alcoho] and 
violence. 

“We were a team of abused 
children,” he wrote in his 
suicide note. 

He was suspected of 
stealing. ‘‘I left a wave of 
uncaught crime in my past,” 
the note said. ‘The future is 
shit. I've been clashed into a 
rapidly changing culture. 

Tried my best to keep up, but 
we're losing and the past 
histories of Americans (is that) 
Natives have lost all. And it's 
happening again and I don’t 
want to séé it When them land 
claims (illegible) breaks us 
apart.” 

Was Louie involved in a 
store burglary the night before 
he died, as suspected? Was he 
afraid of arrest or jail? Or just 
depressed by the suspicion? 
There seemed to be “reasons” 
for Louie's suicide and people 
were prepared to accept it. 

“Being the first one, it was 
an oddity,” said Sister Ann 
Brantmeier, a Catholic nun 
who has lived in the village 
for five years. “It was like, ‘I 
can't believe he did and I don't 
know why he did it, but that 
was Louie and it just 
happened. 

Nothing happened for seven 
months. But a new idea had 
been born, a new door opened. 
On Oct. 2, Melvin Tony shoved 
the muzzle of a shotgun under 
his chin and pulled the trigger. 
Melvin was a quiet, pleasant 
man who rarely drank, but he 
was black-out drunk when he 
died. His blood alcohol was 
.35, three-and-a-half times the 
legal limit for driving. He had 
spent the day drinking himself 


See Page A-7, ALAKANUK 


ALAKANUK 
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Worshipers at St. Ignatius Roman Catholic Church in Alakanuk remembered their loved fall i 
gs (a ak 2 / box, placing the box on the altar and offering prayers. Coss ast tell by puting inex names Rye 
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into a despondent stupor over 
a broken love affair and a 
baby lost to abortion. 

Suddenly the village that 
never had a suicide had two. 

After Melvin, the deaths 
came fast. At one point, five in 
14 weeks, and as many as 40 
attempts, ranging from 
gestures that were clearly 
imitative cries for help, to one 
where a father found his son 
hanging but was able to cut 
him down in time. 

Grief flooded the village. 
And fear. Alakanuk families 
are all related, by blood or 
marriage. Few were left 
unscarred. Three of the victims 
were first cousins. 

“T never heard of anybody 

themselves before, 
except for those big movie 
stars like Marilyn Monroe,” 
said Valentina Black, a high 
school senior who lost two 
cousins and a close friend. 
“After Melvin killed himself, I 
thought maybe they were 
copying. ... It sounded and 
looked so crazy, all those 
people killing themselves, 
sometimes for no reason at 


“It had a life of its own, it 
seemed,”’ said Ralph Baldwin, 
a high school teacher. 

Each death stretched out for 
weeks as the bodies were 
taken from the village to 
Anchorage for autopsies. 
Before the mourning for one 
was over, someone else was 
dead. 

“Some parents were openly 
asking their children to stop 
this, right on (CB) channel 11,” 
said former Mayor Elizabeth 
Chikigak. “Like a plea.” 

Routine death, or what 
passes for routine death in 
tural Alaska, didn’t stop 
during this time. Four people 
drowned, a young woman was 
raped and beaten to death, one 
died of illness, an unarmed 
20-year-old village police 
officer was murdered. 

“We hated to hear the CB,” 
said Kitty Curren, who has 
taught in Alakanuk for 12 
years with her husband, 
George. ‘‘We hated to hear at» 
late plane, It meant an Ye 
emergency. It meant death.” 

Then, in the summer of 
1986, the suicides stopped. The 
epidemic was over and 
Alakanuk began to heal, 
slowly. But it was not the 
same village it had been. The 
people had learned things 
about themselves and their 
children, things they hadn’t 
known before. This fall some 
villagers agreed to talk about 
their experiences. 

“We have to try to help 
other villages,” said Mary 
Black, Valentina’s mother. 


ans 
PEOPLE KNOW THE ENEMY 


Alakanuk is 15 miles from © 
the Bering Sea, strung out for | 
four miles along the banks of a 
Yukon River slough. People 
get from one end of town to 
the other by three-wheeler, by 
boat or by walking along one 
of two rutted dirt roads. The 
villagers live mostly in the 
standard wooden Monopoly 
houses that dot the Bush, up 
on stilts here to protect them 
from flooding. 

Twentieth century 
technology is the norm — 
chain saws and outboard 
motors, stoves and freezers, 
CB, cable TV anda 
Laundromat. In addition to 
jobs, 
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flat-bottomed boats to hurl 
their spears. They hunt to put 
food on the table and to feel 
right nse g is both a 
Tes) anda ion. 
Because of its location so | 
far down the Yukon, problems \ 
caused by the intrusion of | 


Ask 
worst problem and they'll tell _ 
you: - 7 


in anger and 
wi an 
full teanswer is always 





alcohol or marijuana or both. 
Many individuals are sober, 
alcohol counselor Arthur 
Chikigak said, but he couldn't 
think of a single family where 
everyone is sober. 

Johnson Katchakoar, 81, 
femembers that alcohol first 
came to Alakanuk in the 9950s; 
brought downriver by c: 
workers and soldiers, a 
“traditional” feature at 
Fourth of July picnics. 

“Remember how them 
Indians were in early-time 
history,” said Mary Ayunerak, 
translating for Katchakoar, 
her father. “They take the 
whiskey, drink it like it was 
juice. That’s how (the Yupiks) 
were... They drink it 
foolishly.”” 

In the 30 years since, alcohol 
has laid waste to many 
villages. Elizabeth Chikigak, 
the former mayor, can list 38. 
alcohol-fueled deaths in 
Alakanuk since the late 1970s. 
But the effect of alcohol is 
much more complicated than 
people getting drunk and 
falling in the slough. Or 
beating up their parents. Or 
killing their neighbors. It is 
destroying the family, once the 
strength of the Yupik people. 

Alcohol Toadedthe gun or 
knotted the rope in only four 
of the Alakanuk suicides, but 
nearly all those who died came 
from drinking families. 


wee ee 

‘| REALLY HATE MYSELF” 

Steven Kameroff, 19, was 
the third to die. He hanged 
himself in an empty dormitory 
at the boarding school in St. 
Marys. It happened Jan. 22, 
1986, shortly after Steven 
returned from a Christmas 
visit home. At his inquest, a 
witness said he was upset by 
his family’s drinking during 
the visit, although he had 
gotten drunk with them 
almost every night. He had 
been expelled for a while from 
school for using marijuana but 
had asked to be let back in. He 
had no drugs or alcohol in his 
system when he died. 


While he was home, Steven 
said he was going to kill 
himself when he got back to 
school, But he was drunk 
whett he said it, so the threat 
wasn’t taken seriously. 

Most people saw in Steven 
the nice boy he was, shy and 
self-conscious. His friends at 
Alakanuk High School 
dedicated their 1986 yearbook 
to him. ‘‘A fun loving, joyful 
person,” the dedication says. 


Here, from the last entry in 
his private journal, written a 
week before he died, is how 
Steven saw himself: 

“T really hate myself. I 
really wish I had a pistol right 
now so when I feel that feeling 
again, that funny feeling, that 
way I act and the way I am. I 
hate it. 1 wish I was a bird in 
the air and get eaten by my 
parents, The way I feel right 
now, I’m going to commit 
suicide for sure. I took one full 
bottle of aspirin. Then I took 
it again. Didn’t succeed. Try 
again asshole. You’re too 
chicken, Kameroff. Eat your 
heart out or take two boxes of 
pills this time, you scar face. 
... The way your life is going, 
you need help badly and 


_ quickly, before it’s too late,” 
y La 





FROM FATHER TO SON 
“Nobody suddenly 
icide,”” said Tim Sergie, once 
er and village drug 
dealer, now a city council 
member and minister of the 
Assembly of God Church in 
Alakanuk. 
“It is not spontaneous, No 
gets to 


y day.” 
Sergie had just finished 


started it. 
Srakipe s a very 
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Rita Joseph Is an Alakanuk success story. Born and raised in 
the village, she went to college and returned to teach school. 


Maggie Katchakoar and her. 
The couple preserve tradition 


more. I hated everybody. I 
hated what I stood for. I hated 
my life. I hated what alcohol 
was doing to me. I hated 
living. .. . And after one 
especially hard night, I almost 
committed suicide. 

“T remember, I wasn't 
drunk to the point where I 
didn’t know what I was 
doing.” 

“That particular night, 
when I was really high, we ran 
out of dope. We ran out of 
booze. I was dry and I wanted 
Some more, And I was angry, 
and the first person who 
happened by was my wife... 
I hit her and I beat her and I 

atened to kill her. 
| “And she said, ‘It’s OK. Go 
@head and kil) me.’ So I took a 
otgun. I loaded the shotgun 
d I pointed it right on her 
ead ... And I said, ‘I’m going 
0 kill her. And then I’m going 
to kill myself.'”” 
| “And what she said — ‘Go 
ead. We don’t have any life.” 

d I realized ... there was 

© meaning to what we were 
Acie ... There was no 
happiness, no love for each 
other, no caring. It was just 
existing. ... I took the gun off 
from her head and pointed it 
at my head and I was going to 
... push the trigger.” 

“It's easy. It’s easy. I've 
tried many times... after the 
incident, while I’m out 





hunting, just to see how stupid 
I was. I'd go like that, and the 
trigger’s right there. | could 
see it. I could push it 

“And I said, ‘How did! not 
kill myself that night?’ 


CRIES IN THE NIGHT 


The fourth young man to die 
was Jerry Augline, two 
months after Steve Kameroff 
Jerry was 21. He was big and 
would fight if he thought he 
had to, but he was also very 
shy. He made the cross for 
Louie Edmund's grave 

Jerry had lived for a while 
With Paula Ayunerak, then the 
Village health aide, now 
Tegional health supervisor. “I 
Practically raised him when 
his mom and dad used to be 

ing,” she said. ‘‘Pretty 
soon, Jerry never went home 
anymore.” In high school he 
lived for a while with the 
Currens, 

Some people said they had 
heard Jerry sobbing that 
night, inside a dumpster. They 
found him the next day, by 4 
bond out on the tundra, still 
alive. He died minutes later. 
He had shot himself in the 
heart. 

Jerry’s blood alcohol was 
08, not legally drunk, most 
likely left over ro aay 

g the night before. 
friend told police Jerry had 
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been drinking a lot lately and 
talking about killing himself 
because he thought his parents 
didn’t want him around. 


OUT OF CONTROL 
“Sometimes I used to be 
scared, when I was young, 12 
years old or 11,” said James 
Tony, brother of Melvin Tony, 

the second suicide victim 
James’ and Meivin’s parents 
don’t drink anymore, but they 
used to. James is 21 now, but 
he remembers. 

“TI didn’t like those years, 
on weekends, ‘cause 
everything used to go out of 
control, If I have kids, I don’t 
ever want them to see me 
high, not ever, not once in my 
life.” 

Scared. Out of control. He 
left out angry. And ashamed. 
“Young people bottle up 

their pain,” said Arthur 
Chikigak, 30, the alcohol and 
drug counselor. They drink, 
like their parents, ‘“‘to kill the 
pain that's inside. ... 
probably from their past, the 
abuse they had from their 
parents.” 

“A lot of the hurt they’re 
going through, I feel it because 
I felt it too. ... I grew up in 
an alcoholic environment. My 
parents drank a lot by the 
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What role do schools 


play in helping or 
not helping young 
Natives cope with 
cultural changes, 
abuse and suicide? 
are schools 
contributing to the 
broblems of young 
natives by 
emphasizing 
western ideas and 
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What can be done to 


combat the rising 
rate of alcoholism, 
suicide and 
self-destructive 
behavior in the 


villages? 


Suicide isn’t a bolt 
out of the blue for 
somebody. There 
isn't any one cause, 
only a last one. 
People need to be 
more sensitive to 
what's happening in 
people's lives sooner. 
So the people who do 
care can recognize 
the problem and 
help. 


Department of Health and 
Social Services 


==96.-° 


& 6— 
Each individual 
must come to grips 
with the problem on 
his own. That’s the 
hardest part. You 
know, we (human 





beings) are our own 


worst enemy. 
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We all need to listen 
with two sets of ears 
and understand with 
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time I was in elementary. ... 
When they were high and 
talking bad about me, I'd 
leave and walk in the trees. 
... The hurt would still be 
there, but it would make me 
feel a little better, just 


wi . 

Once Chikigak drank and 
used drugs himself. Once he 
took his boat out on the river 
and tried to flip it, a suicide 
attempt that probably would 
have been called an accident if 
it had succeeded. 

“T had been hollered and 
screamed at 'til I felt really 
small.” 

“I didn’t go around telling 
people how I felt inside.” he 
said. “I'd put up an act, like 
there’s nothing wrong. I think 
a lot of the students are like 
that today. We're trying to 
reach ee DOW: There’s a lot 
of people who are willing to 
devote their time to help.”” 


ee 

THE BEST AND BRIGHTEST 

“Hey! Happy 1986," Karen 
George wrote to a friend on 
New Year's Day. ‘‘My year has 
finally come." 

Queen of the prom, 
president of the student body, 
valedictorian of the class of 
"86. Pretty, self-confident and 
popular. Karen at 17 was 
Alakanuk’s brightest star. 

By May 1986, seven months 
after Melvin Tony's death, 
some people in the village 
understood they had a suicide 
epidemic on their hands. 
Sisters Susan Dubec and Ann 
Brantmeier; Paula Ayunerak; 
public safety officer Willie 
Smalley; some school staff and 
parents were watching for 
danger signs. But Karen 
George wasn’t on anyone's 
endangered list. Drugs and 
alcohol were used in her home 
and she had what one teacher 
called ‘‘a small alcohol 
problem," but she was 
successful, a leader. 

Karen's father had drowned 
several years earlier, another 
drinking death. In her 

ceca ene eae WP oeccn _ 
him, telling the audience how 
proud her dad would be if only 
he could see her now. 

Two days later, shortly 
after midnight, Karen walked 
out on the tundra behind her 
house and shot herself. Twice. 
She used a stick to push down 
the trigger of a shotgun. She 
shot herself in the shoulder 
first, then tried again and 
shattered her heart. 

Because of the two wounds, 
police initially wondered if it 
might have been murder, but 
Karen’s mother was able to 
settle the question. She heard 
the first shot, she said, and 
looked out a window in time 
to see her daughter fire the 
second. 

Karen killed herself over 
boyfriend trouble. She acted 
impulsively and with little 
understanding of the finality 
of her act. The notes she left 
behind make that clear, 
Romantic, silly notes. Teen-age 
dramatics, “‘Bye everyone.... 
I miss you a whole lot.... But 
I've got to go.” 


Unfortunately every suicide 
leaves blame and shame in its 
wake. Karen's boyfriend was 
Benjamin Edmund, 21, brother 
of Louie Edmund, the first 
suicide. 


Everyone knew Benji was 
going to kill himself. Some 
people tried to get him 
shipped out to a hospital in 
Bethel or Anchorage, but 
somehow they couldn’t 
arrange it in time. His family 
and friends posted a 24-hour 
watch on him, but he told 
them, “If I want to kill 
myself, no one can stop me." 

He was right. Five days 
after Karen died, he slipped 
away and shot himself. 
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Hanged 


In a'16-month Period there 
were eight suicides involving 
residents of the small Yukon 


Delta community of Alakanuk. 
This chart projects what the 
death toll would mean to a city 


Died 5/22/86 
Gunshot 


the size of Anchorage if the 
same proportion of its youth 
died. (The figures are estimates 


that necessarily assume the 
percentage of young people in 
both communities is the same.) 
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MELVIN TONY 


Obed 1c 
Died 10/22/85 
Gunshot 








LOUIE EDMUND 
22 


Ded 3/21/85 
Gunshot 


JERRY AUGLINE 
Age 21 

Died 3/18/86 
Gunshot 
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The fourth suicide. The equivalent 
for Anchorage (1,666 deaths) 
would be, roughly, for all the 

students of West High School to 
kill themselves. 
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anthropologist Seymour 
Parker described an Alakanuk 


in the first stage of 
oe eat itngers were 


borrowing Western technology 
but adapting it to Eskimo 
needs. Children wanted to 
become hunters or housewives, 
They could be what they 
wanted oe orb a 

ed for so. They 
Ren in the eyes of 


_ acne 
er 
be “Alakanuk would soon 


warned, 
find itself in pe pecond stage 


—_—_————— 
FEW JOBS, LITTLE TO DO 
“There's nothing to do but 


only drinking,” said James 
Tony, brother of the second 
victim. “‘They think drinking 
will make them have fun.” 














smoke marijuana, but says he 
doesn't do it anymore. 
“Everybody’s emotional 

feelings would pour out,” he 
said, ‘Some people would get 
into fights.”” 

After kids graduate from 

high school, there’s not much 
















Start children. But in general, 
jobs are available to 


library. But there’s Here a 


‘bucket of home-brew around, 
 fodipacuportwoorsix. 

‘ has) for his life, 
ray life, 


i 
he must , 
aan Db 





leave Alakanuk. In 
preparation, he has been to 
Mountain Village four times 
for computer courses, to 
Anchorage for a vocational 
program called RSVP, 
working for two weeks as a 
clerk at the state human rights 
commission. A bright, 
ambitious young man, he feels 
he has learned a lot that will 
serve him in the future. 

“T learned how to use the 
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to 3:30, we are the value 
system. We set the standards 
for whether they succeed or 
fail, which may be different 
and not always in harmony 
with what's going on in the 


expectations, then sets the 
children back down in an 
environment where their 
hopes cannot be fulfilled. 
“We're Spat of the problem,” 
Hull said. 

Even so, he believes school 
is the Eskimos’ best hope for 
survival. Yupiks must master 
the skills of the invading 
culture, he said, then turn 
around and use those skills to 
fight the invaders, to keep 
from being destroyed. 

“For the Yupik nation to 
survive, it has to become 
Anglo so it a defend itself 
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children married Eskimos. 

Nothing angers George 
faster than a suggestion that 
Eskimo villages are economic 
dinosaurs, doomed to 
extinction. A town of 550 

le can support any 
rae of small businesses, he 
said. A barber, a bakery, an 
optometrist. A family can 
combine a small business with 
subsistence hunting and 
fishing and make a good life. 

The school prepares kids for 
more education. Never mind 
that few actually go to college 
and fewer graduate. The 
school does no vocational 
training or counseling, nothing 
to help kids make successful 
lives in the world right outside 
the door. 

“You tell kids to graduate 
from high school. Then they 
graduate and so what? I think 
the poor kids are batting their 
heads against the wall. Is that 
the only choice? To sit in your 
house and drink and watch 
Typ 

The Currens teach a 
business course in which high 
school students run a snack 
store every day after school. 
They learn to order stock, 
keep books, make change. 
George hopes one day to help 
graduates set up successful 
village businesses. 












a 
SOBER AND LONELY 


On June 25, 1986, the night 
he hanged himself, Tim 
Stanislaus wore a T-shirt that 
said, “I got drunk and lost in 
Alakanuk, Alaska.” Which 
was just about right. His blood 
alcohol was .23. 

Tim’s death puzzled people 
even more than Karen 
George's. He was so very 
bright, a success, the Yupik 
teacher at the high school. But 
those who knew him well say 
he was two people: During the 
week, an impressive achiever, 
but on weekends and during 
the summer, a staggering 
drunk and drug user. He 
wanted to be a leader and 
sober, but he needed his 
friends, and they drank. <« 

“He couldn't walk that 
line,” George Curren said. 

Wi the line means 
staying sober and off drugs 
when your friends are 
drinking and smoking. 
Fredrick Joseph walks that 
line every day. He is part of a 
budding sobriety movement, 
encouraged by the Catholic 
sisters, by Paula Ayunerak, by 
Chikigak, the alcohol 
counselor, and others. 

Joseph was a heavy drinker 
by the sixth grade. By ninth 
grade he was also smoking 
marijuana. Once he stayed 
sober for more than a year, 
then fell off the wagon, hard. 
“T guess I got crazy. I started 
not caring about anything. ... 
My girl couldn’t talk to me 
anymore, couldn’t 
communicate with me 
anymore and I couldn’t 
understand why. And it led to 
hitting her, slapping her. And 
... 1 broke her arm by kicking 
her. And then I tried suicide.” 

Joseph ended up at the 
Alaska Psychiatric Institute in 
Anchorage for a month. “I was 
too depressed, lonely, 
unwanted, not cared for. ...I 
went through emotional 
stages, regretting everything I 
did.” He returned to Alakanuk - 
sober and determined to 


so. 
The hardest thing about 


sobriety, Joseph said, is the 
aloneness of it. His old friends 


she’s sure he is serious about 















One of her brothers beat up 
their father, who died. The 
brother went to jail. Another 
brother killed a village police 
officer. Her sister and mother 
in separate incidents 


Sisters. drowned 
“I try to find a job. I read while drunk. Another sister 


the 24-hour book (from was killed in one of the 
Alcoholics Anonymous). I read _ bloodiest murders in lower 
some chapters of the Bible. Yukon history. One of Sally’s 
T feel a lot better than I used babies accidentally suffocated 
to feel. think alot morethan during a family drinking 
T used to think.” session. 

Across the river, Sally and 
; ber for It's a littl 
so a . It's a little 
geal for then pecsnise 
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John Thomas and Sister Susan Dubec are two of the village 
residents leading the fight against drinking and alcoholism. 





Alakanuk Is 15 miles from the Bering Sea along the bank of a Yukon River slough. 
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® it’s one thing to stop drinking. 
You stop drinking, the problems 
are still there. The parenting skills 
are gone, children still have a poor 
self-concept. . . . Just like it took 
one or two or three generations to 
get to suicide and the problems we 
have now, it’s going to take one or 
two or three generations to get out 
of the problem again. 4 ) 


— Sister Susan Dubec 
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Sister Ann Brantmeier leads a youth group in St. Ignatius Roman Catholic Church. 
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“T hardly used to cook for children st: a poor 
them,”’ said Sally. ‘I never pebaceegtioe jot ike it 
used to think of their stomach _ took one or two or three 
orclothes.... When weused —_ generations to get to suicide 
to drink, they hardly used to and the problems we have 
come home from the school. now, it’s going to take one or 
Now that we quit, they listen —_ two or three generations to get 
to us more than they used to. out of the problem again.” 

“Sometimes I think ofthe Fifty years, she estimated. 
pane oe eo. Tt was living be it doesn’t have to 

the darkness. Now take that for everyone. 
everything is so bright, it Tina Black, 17, is one 
seems." ion a’ 

But not all is bright. In alcoholic grandfather. ‘He got 
wathensi ist pigas | Weetieeeinae cua 
was raping an when he was in his Ae 
old woman —hisaunt.Fora said Tina’s i 


few days after that, alcohol 
beckoned the Leopolds back to 
ea but they clung to the 
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THE END AT LAST 


While Tim Stanislaus was 
hanging himself in Alakanuk, 
Albert Harry, an Alakanuk 
fisherman who spent his 
winters in Anchorage, was 
dying in a bed at the Alaska 
Native Medical Center. 

About 2:45 a.m. on June 24, 
Albert went into the bathroom 
of his Anchorage apartment, 
sat down on the floor with his 
back against the closed 
bathroom door, and fired a 
revolver into his right temple. 
Three people, including his 
brother, were in the next 
room. He lingered for a day 
before he died. 

A few weeks earlier, Albert 
had called his brother back in 
the village and said he was 
going to kill himself. Through 
the phone, his brother heard 
the mechanism of a gun. The 
night he died, Albert had been 
drinking heavily, vodka and 
beer. He left no note. One of 
the men in the next room was 
so drunk he slept through the 
suicide. 

With Albert’s death, the 
epidemic ended. 


—— 
SILENT HURT 


In the early morning the 
village is silent except for the 
crunch of feet now and then 
along the frosted paths. The 
air feels good — cold and wet 
against the skin. More snow 
has fallen, but the river is still 
liquid, not yet an ice highway 
Early risers smile, say hello. If 
something bad happened last 
night, it remains behind closed 
doors. If people are troubled, 
the trouble is hidden away. 
The village is silent. 

But silence is an enemy. 
People don’t talk to each other 
about their feelings and have 
little understanding that they 
can reach out and shape the 
future. 

“They never talk to us, 
those young people, when they 
have problems,” said Agnes 
Shelton, the grandmother who 
has never been a drinker. ‘'It’s 
too bad. I just don’t know how 
come they do that .., Their 
minds get them scared to be 
alive sometimes after they do 
something wrong ... Some 
always never have a good 
home. ... Some always 
getting tired of moving around 
when the parents drink too 
much,” 

When people get drunk, ‘‘a 
lot of words pour out,”” James 
Tony said, hurtful words 
Guilt and shame are part of 
every hangover. Silent hurt 
radiates from those who have 


Yy sh ; 
With the-television in the background, the thawing spotted seal 
tloor'of David and’Ruth Jorgenson's home reflects the cultural clash of Western and Native ways. 
Sister Ann Brantmeler, center, looks at a seal coat made by Ruth Jorgenson. 


been abused. 

Even healthy teen-agers in 
healthy families have trou 
talking. “It’s hard to tell your 
parents that you love them 
Tina Black said, “to tell your 
grandparents that you love 
them. I don’t know why.” 

Chikigak, the alcohol 
counselor, Sisters Susan and 
Ann, John Thomas, who runs 








the Alcoholics Anonymous 
meetings, and others are 
trying to get people to talk. 
Progress is slow, but it’s there. 
Two years after Louie 
Edmund’s death, members of 
the Edmund family have 
begun talking to each other 
about it. Last month, 15 young 
people showed up for an 
overnight retreat. 
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and bearded seal skin on the 


Adults in the village did not 
immediately rally around 
suicide prevention efforts. 
Few appeared at a suicide 
prevention workshop last 
year. Many people in 
Alakanuk seem to view 
violence and early death the 
way they view bad weather 
and poor fishing — as natural 
disasters. As for shaping the 








future, how can you stop a 
snowstorm? “We'll just have 
to wait and see what happens, 
won't we?” one woman said. 


—___. 
‘| QUESTION WHY’ 


It's late, nearly midnight. 
Adeline Edmund has stopped 
at the Sisters’ house on her 
way home from work at the 
village sauna. She is a small 
middle-aged woman with short 
black hair laced with silver. 
Sorrow animates her face. Her 
silence is intense. She has 
heard that a newspaper story 
will be written about the 
suicides. She lost two sons and 
has some things she wants to 
share, 

“Some days ... I question 
why, why could they, after 
they care so much for us. .. 
There’s some days it’s really 
hard. You can’t take it 
anymore. ... Some days it’s 
Teally strong that I don’t want 
to live no more. Then God 
comes." 

“Write it down,” she says, 
for other villages to read and 
learn from. Stop all the 
hurting in the home, she says. 
“Stop all the blaming. Try not 
to get mad even when they get 
mad at you. ,.. Love is the 
most important. If you're not 
loved,..” 


ee 
‘THEY WANT TO BE LOVED’ 


Will there be more suicides 
in Alakanuk? Probably, say 
the people most likely to 
know. But not another 
epidemic, “I don’t think our 
village is at a trigger point 
anymore, that if one happens, 
there’s going to be five. I think 
we're past that,” said Sister 
Ann. 


“T think (the young people) 
see that the suicides didn’t 
accomplish what they thought 
they would. Yeah, there was 
that glory of everybody over 
the bodies, but I think that’s 
not there anymore,”’ 

Still, an empty space 
remains in the hearts of the 
young, said Sergie, the 
Assembly of God pastor, 
“Tey want to be loved. They 
want to be shared with. They 
want caring. ... And if they 
can’t find pleasure, love and 
caring in any direction, well, 
what's the use of living?” 

“When I stayed with one 
who was going to commit 
suicide,”’ said James Tony, “I 
had to keep saying, ‘Come on, 
everybody loves you. They 
don’t act like it, but in their 
hearts they love you.’ 

“They say, ‘Aaaagh, who 
loves me? Nobody loves me.’ 

“T say, ‘Well, I do.’” 
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A culture in crisis, a people in peril 





CO A Dally News editorial 





the country, it would make 

headlines nationwide: a 
rash of suicides and violent 
deaths punctuated by rapes, 
beatings and child abuse. 

But the crisis in Alaska’s 
villages is a quiet crisis. When 
hope dies, it dies silently. And 
the epidemic of despair that is 
robbing an entire generation 
of its birthright happens far 
from city lights. 


Today, the Daily News 
begins a series that will detail 
that crisis. These stories run 
not as a criticism but as a 
warning to us all. The Native 
culture that is the heritage of 
all Alaskans is endangered, 
threatened by alcoholism, 
helplessness and despair. 
From Fort Yukon to Kake, 
Alaska Natives are dying in 
vastly disproportionate 
numbers. 


] f it happened in any city in 
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The causes are complicated 
and varied, but one constant 
appears over and over again: 
booze. 


In rural Alaska, alcohol is 
misery's mask. One hundred 
economic and social problems 
may lie behind it, but until the 
mask is laid aside no one can 
see them clearly. 

Make no mistake, Alaska’s 
predominantly white cities 
offer their own share of grief. 
Violence born of liquor is no 
stranger here. But the the | 
statistics gradually emerging 
from the Bush point 
inexorably to an entire culture 
in peril 

* Alaska Natives are four 
times as likely to commit 
suicide as other Alaskans; 

¢ Alaska Native men 
between the ages of 20 and 24 
are 10 times more likely to kill 
themselves than non-Natives 
nationwide; 

¢ Fetal Alcohol Syndrome, 
where a pregnant woman's 
drinking damages her unborn 
child, is 244 more times more 
common among Native women 
than non-natives; 

Natives comprise only 16 


percent of Alaska’s 
population, but make up 34 
percent of its prison inmates; 


* While the official U.S. 
Department of Labor 
unemployment figure for the 
Yukon-Koyukuk region is 15.5 
percent, experts say that if 
“discouraged workers" —_ 
those who have given up — 


were included, that figure 
would be two or three times 
higher; and 


* Even when they come to 
the 


ities in search of jobs ora 
fe, Natives in Anchorage 
ee times more likely to 
ped, four times more 

to die violent deaths 
non-Natives 


Yet the numbers remain 
and impersonal. One 

remain impersonal in 

sh. There are no 

tistics in the villages, there 

»ands and wives, 

and neighbors entire 

families whose potential is 









lost and whose despair passes 


from one generation to the 
next 
Gradually, though, the code 





of silence is being broken and 
the people themselves are 
talking, exploring ways to 
break the cycle, By 





confronting the hegemony of 
re, th 
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the white cult 
retain their own. 
sobriety move 
pain, and it is t 
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Louis’ brother, Benji, was 21 
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Hope rests with traditional Native values 


By Dr. ROBERT ALBERTS 
any people and their 
communities in 
developing regions of 

the world are caught up ina 
process of rapid, forced 
acculturation. What is 
happening to the Native 
people in Alaska is no 
exception. 

The problem is complex. 
Over the past century our 
dominant culture, through 
churches, schools and agencies, 
has relentlessly imposed its 
values upon the Native world, 
robbing the Native people of 
much that previously made 
their lives meaningful. As 
fee lost control over their 
ives and their destiny and the 
once-tight fabric of the 
communities began to unravel, 
a state of anomic depression 
set in. 

Anomic depression is 
chronic in nature, leads to an 
intense feeling of loneliness 
and isolation, and destroys 
any hope for a better future. It 
is not surprising that this had 


led to the widespread use of 
alcohol to relieve stress. 

Without hope for the future 
only the present counts, and 
the need for immediate 
gratification and relief from 
the overwhelming stress of 
trying to live in a chaotic 
world becomes overwhelming. 

Unfortunately, the abuse of 
alcohol releases the inhibited 
anger which results from years 
of pain and frustration. Like 
putting Blazo on a smoldering 
fire, alcohol abuse has led to 
the magnitude of destructive 
and self-destructive behavior 
that has ripped apart families 
and destroyed trust among 
friends. 

Yet one has to look beyond 
the alcohol. Although the 
cause of incredible pain and 
suffering, the destructive 
consumption of alcohol is an 
expression of unbearable 
stress. In a culture of 
transition the use of alcohol 
has become accepted as a way 
to temporarily take refuge 
from life’s stresses. 


Alcohol has vastly 
complicated the problems, but 
basically it is a symptom of an 
even greater problem, the loss 
of pride and control over one’s 
own destiny. Solving the 
problems of acculturation goes 
beyond solving the problems 
created by alcohol — even 
though obtaining sobriety has 
to be the first step. 

Rapid acculturation (or 
being catapulted into the 20th 
century, as an Inupiaq elder 
put it) affects every aspect of 
life — physical, mental, social, 
spiritual and economic. The 
problem is truly 
comprehensive and can only 
hope to be solved by a 
comprehensive approach. No 
wonder the dominant culture, 
which favors a categorical 
approach to problem solving, 
has only added to the 
confusion and dependency. 

I strongly believe that in 
addition to a comprehensive 
solution, the answer lies in the 
recognition that in spite of the 
apparent disintegration of 


individual and community life 
there remains a vast amount 
of Native knowledge and 
insight among the village 
elders. 

I was privileged to observe 
the first and second Yupik 
Medicine Workshops. Here the 
elders, better than outside 
experts, were able to express 
in clear terms the basis of the 
seemingly overwhelming 
problems; ‘We have to 
Overcome our total dependency 
on the outside world. Only 
then will our people regain 
their self-esteem and pride in 
their culture.” 

They did not deny the need 
for change but recognized the 
need to control the changes 
that were taking place rather 
than being controlled by them 

They saw the need for 
bringing the Native culture 
into harmony with the 

world and finding 
Ways to provide the young 
People with the tools to 
Testore meaning to their lives 
and their destiny. 


There is hope for a better 
future and the end of the 
course of dependency, which 
will allow the Native q 
people to find their own 
place in a world of 
sobriety and constructive 
action 

It will depend, 
however, on whether the 
Native people are willing 
to unite and accept 
responsibility for their 
own future, as much as 
the willingness on the 
part of the outside 
providers to step back 
and assist, but accept that the 
healing will have to come from 
within the Native 
communities. 

We are beginning to see a 
reawakening of the strength, 
the pride and the sense of 
purpose that guided the people 
during their long journey 
before the non-Natives 
invaded their world. With new 
skills and a return to the 
spiritual values of cultural 
tradition there is hope. 


Help is needed for those on road to sobriety 





0 A Dally News editorial 


— 
sobriety movement is 
ry in Alaska’s 
, @ movement 
born of pain and destruction 
and, ultimately, of hope. It is a 
movement that must be 
nurtured until its roots are 
strong, and its branches reach 
every corner of the state. 
In the simplest terms, there 
are two ways to end 
wi alcohol abuse in 


pply offers an 
solution. 
in some 





decision to go dry. 
Cutting the demand by 
dealing with the dead-end 


Relatives and community 
members need access to basic, 
village-oriented pounce 
programs — programs for 
those with drinking problems, 
and pi for potential 
leaders who could develop 
counseling skills. Only when 
skilled, sympathetic peer 
counselors are available in 
individual villages will the 
ongoing, 


Control Board, must 
b sensitive to local desires 


e 
and special considerations. 
And when bootleggers defy 
local or state laws 
t miust be swift and 


ks. 

“We've come to 
understand,” said former 
Alkali Lake chief Charlene 
Belleau, “that treatment is a 
life-long process — not a 
four-week stay at a treatment 


center. 
“Tt’s not ent just to be 


sober,” said ani Alkali 
resident. “You have to let go 




















for Alakanuk’s first suicide victim, 
@ the fourth victim in a series 
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A painful story, 


We knew many of the facts 
about Native suicide and 
self-destruction years ago. 

In December 1981, the Daily 
News published a story that 
began like this: “Violence cuts 
@ wound across all Alaska, but 
nowhere deeper than in the 
Bush. A toxic brew of booze 
and boredom combines with 
isolation and changing 
cultures to claim the lives and 
spirits of the people at an 
alarming rate." 


It ran on page 16. 

Why wasn't that story on 
the front page, where another 
like it finally runs today? 

i years ph Wwe saw the 
outlines o: story, but no 
its full, terrible tases : 

Six years ago the statistics 
describing Native death and 
suicide were alarming but 
tenuous. They were badly 
reported and unreliable, 

Six years ago, newspaper 
reporters trying to dig heneath 
that confusion were sometimes 
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turned aside by prejudice. We 
met hostility: Not everyone 
wanted to face the facts, and 
we didn’t have the skill to dig 
through the sadness to the 
truth. We saw the dimensions 
of the story but couldn't fill in 
the telling detail to prove it. 


Clearly, something horrible 
was happening. Just what — 
or why — was anything but 
clear, 

And six years later, the 


Louis Edmund, was made by Jerry Augline, 
of eight suicides that took place during a 


A PEOPLE 
IN PERIL 





but one we can’t ignore 


Story is in the newspaper 
again. 

This 80-page reprint ofa 
10-day report published Jan. 
10 to Jan. 20, 1988 provides the 
detail and proof that were 
missing six years ago. Our ; 
stories look at a subject that is 
painful to confront but too 
important to ignore. 

Our series is focused on 
misery. It is not a balanced 
account, contrasting reports of 
damage with insights from the 
Tich cultural heritage of 
Alaska Natives. It doesn't 
examine the small joys of 
day-to-day rural life. It does 
not deal overmuch with the 
happiness of many close-knit 
Native families, or the 
enduring grace of their 
traditions 

To spell out the crisis 
plainly, we have concentrated 
on problems. While we have 
looked for solutions and 
highlighted the small successes 
and tentative beginnings we 


Ralph Baldwin, a high 


Cover photograph by Bob Hallinen 
Copyright ©1988, Anchorage Daily News 


Overview: Death and despair reach comer of Alaska 
Alakanuk, the village that endured a terrible serles of suicides P 
Column: Howard Weaver on the reasons for this series 





discovered, most of our report 
traces failures. 

We began asking simple 
questions: Why are Natives — 
especially young Natives — 
damaged so profoundly by 
every measure of despair? Why 
do they die in record numbers 
from suicide, homicide and 
accident? Why do they go to 
jail more than other Alaskans? 


Everywhere we looked, we 
found booze. Crime and booze 
Suicide and booze. Accidents 
and booze. 


Alcohol’s pain does not 
belong to Natives alone; 
neither does drunkenness 
explain the subtle and 
complicated causes at the root 
of these problems. In broadest 
Measure, the story demands 
that we examine the clash of 
cultures, the inevitability of 
change and the necessity of 
hope. 

Along with personal tales of 
pain and loss, we must tell of 


school teacher. 


TABLE 
OF CONTENTS 


mutual struggles for 
Self-determination. Together 
with what too many view as 
stereotypes of Native 
behavior, we must examine all 
our individual responsibilities. 


You are likely to find this 
series unpleasant. As you read 
it, you may get mad at the 
stories so full of dark despair, 
So faintly lighted with hope. 


We did. 


But if that emotional 
reaction leads to productive 
response, Alaskans may find a 
way to put their anger to 
work, Surely a society as 
creative and intelligent as 
Alaska can discover solutions, 
if only the problems are 


honedtly stated and firmly 


engage 





O Howard Weaver is managing 
editor of the Anchorage Dally 
News. 
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15-month period in the community on the Yukon River Delta. ‘‘It had a life of its own,” said 


Venetie has fought the importation of liquor for years. 
Four communities: Fort Yukon, Kipnuk, Bethel, Sleetmute 


Plastic bottles: the bootlegger’s friend 


For 12,000 Native residents, Anchorage is a different place. 








JECTION 


Most days, you can find the names inside the newspaper with a few words about a life that’s 
over. Born here... Died there... Worked at this... Survived by... The facts are there but not the 
then, are a few of the stories of those who have died needlessly, foolishly, tragically 


story. Here, 
— humans wasted in the plague of alcohol-inflamed self-destruction sweeping rural Alaska. 
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The graveyard in Fort Yukon 





Donna Mae Steve 
(1953-1987) 
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By LARRY CAMPBELL 
Daily News reporter 
obody should die the way Donna Mae 
Ni Steve died — half-naked, bound, 
beaten and left hidden in the woods for 
nearly a month. 

She was a threat to no one. She could have 
hurt no one. Short, slight 
build, black hair and 
black eyes. Quiet. 
Harmless, say those who 
knew her. 

Instead, lots of things 
had turned on Steve, all 
her life. She was a weak 
child and a sick adult. 
But she liked the Avenue 
— Fourth Avenue, the people, the company, 
the alcohol. 

The 33-year-old woman's body was found 
April 11 in the woods around the Conners 
Lake Recreational Vehicle Park off Jewel 
Lake Road. Homicide cops won't reveal many 
details about her death, partly because they 
don’t want to trip up their investigation, 
partly because they don’t know a lot. 

She was last seen March 16. She had been 
downtown, on the Avenue, drinking. It was 
the last time her older sister, Josephine, saw 

r. 

“TI wanted her to come home with me,” 
Josephine Steve said. She was sitting at her 
dining room table six months later, talking 
about Donna and fondling old photos of her. 
“I wanted her to come home. But a cop told 
me to leave her alone.” 

They were and the policeman was 
just trying to keep quiet. If Donna 
didn’t want to go with her sister, that was 














Donna was an ill child, too. Pneumonia, her 
mother said. Doctors removed one of her lungs 
when she was in the fifth grade. But it didn’t 
La her from running and playing with other 

s. 

_, The family lived a quiet and hard-working 
ie: ae was not a problem in those days. 
le didn’t drink like they do now, said 
Perle dda deni 


Donna's life revolved around her family 
and her favorite sister, Josephine. The girls 
Pp together all the time, Josephine said, 
br always confided her secrets to her 

When Donna was 15, she went away to high 
school in St. Marys, 100 miles south of 
Stebbins on the Yukon River. She did well in 
school, her mother said. She came home for 
summers. 

“Donna Mae loved me so much,” her 
mother said. “She never wanted me to work 
. She was always telling me to sit down 
her do all the housework.” 
after graduation, “Donna didn't do 
” her mother recalled. “She tried 
school in Seattle, but she didn’t 
Was in nursing, She got homesick." 
first years after college, Donna 
come to Anchorage often to see doctors 
Alaska Native Medical Center. Her 
respiratory problems, heart problems and an 
ulcer always needed attention. Anchorage to 


see the doctors, then back home, again and 
again, 
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but daughter never talked’ back. 

“T don't understand. She never talke 
me," her mother said. ‘She never c 
when I tell her. She just said, ‘Don’t wor 
about me. It’s no problem, Don't worry? 
me.’” x d el 

Josephine said she was the onl? one her 7 
sister ever talked to about her problems. Even: 
then, Donna didn’t talk much, Josephine sag 
especially about the drinking or the troubl 
it caused. She was always so quiet. Ld 

“Tt’s the kind of life I didn’t want for my 
kids,” their mother said, “I didn’t like it, but 
it happened.” : 
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Eugene Nicketa 


(1968-1986) 
Asphyxia After Inhaling Gas Furnes 





oe this day, is certain that 

° 

Nicketa's death « month before is 
who performed the autopsy nks it was. 
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His parents knew that Eugene sniffed 
gasoline to get high and apparently was 
addicted to the fumes. He had received 
drug counseling after showing up 
stoned at school one day. On the last 
day of his life, they believe, he just 
went too far. 

It was a Sunday afternoon, in 
September 1986, when Anuska Nicketa 
watched her son 
drive away from 
their home in 
Manokotak on his 
Honda 
three-wheeler. She 
.| thought he was 

4 going to visit a 
friend. 

By midnight, 
Eugene had not returned. Anuska and 
her husband, Wassillie, called the 
village police officer. Eugene had 
stayed out late before, but this time he 
had been gone too long. Rev. John 
Andrew, a Moravian minister, came to 
their home to pray for his safe return. 

Searches were conducted through the 
night and morning, but there was no 
sign of Eugene. 

About noon the next day, a villager 
reported seeing the three-wheeler a mile 
down Snake River Road, which leads 
out of town. Melvin Andrew, the village 
public safety officer, found Eugene 
sitting on his Honda, face down, with 
his mouth and nose still in the opening 
to the gas tank. An autopsy concluded 
that Eugene had died of asphyxia 
caused by inhaling gas fumes. 

He was buried five days later at the 
Moravian church where his father is a 
trustee and where Eugene would have 
been confirmed later that year. 

Eugene had liked to hunt ducks with 
his friends on the windswept marshes 
of Bristol Bay. He enjoyed subsistence 
hunting and fishing, but in other ways 
he was a modern young Eskimo. He 
preferred hamburgers and chicken to 
traditional Yupik food. He grew up 
al machines and travel, and 

d aloud of flying for the local air 





He had just entered his senior year of 
high school and had ordered his class 
ring. It arrived several months after his 
death. Manokotak’s principal, Jim 
Morris, said Eugene's death stunned the 
small, 12-grade school of 115 students. 
He had been friendly and popular and 
active in sports. 

“Eugene was one of our better 
students. He hadn’t been in any trouble. 
It was a shock to us,” Morris said. “He 
was quite well adjusted, one of those 
poe you would least expect this to 

jappen to.”” 

The death was mourned throughout 
the school year, Morris said. Along with 
an extensive drug and alcohol abuse 
program, it seemed to have a strong 
effect on the students. ‘‘It really 
brought people around,” he said. ‘‘It 
made a difference.” 

About a year and a half before 
Eugene’s death, another young man 
from Manokotak had died after 
inhaling gas fumes. That death 
prompted a series of suicide attempts 
and one successful suicide, according to 
Andrew, the public safety officer. 

Since Eugene’s death, the gas fad has 
faded in popularity and there have been 
no other deaths. 

Eugene left an older brother, two 
younger brothers and a sister. 

Anuska Nicketa said her son didn’t 
seem troubled or unhappy. She had 
encouraged him to seek counseling for 
the gas sniffing and believed he was 
trying to quit. 

But she isn’t sure that his death was 
an accident. “I can’t answer that. I'm 
sorry. I don't know.” Then she broke 
off. It was time to fix lunch for her 
family. ‘Sometimes it hurts to talk 
about him,” she said. 


aaa 
Richard Paul 
(1960-1986) 
Suicide By Hanging 
By HAL SPENCER 
Daily News reporter 






before, Richard Paul had been jailed 
after beating up his girlfriend, Minnie 
Coffin, punching holes in the wall of the 
couple's Fairbanks apartment and 
fighting with the police who came to 
arrest him. 2 

The coroner’s jury heard from all the 
official sources — police and jailers — 
that Richard's death was nobody’s fault 
but Richard's. He gave no warning that 
he would kill himself, they said. The 
jury ga and pronounced the case 

jos 


Coroner's juries don’t get into the 
bigger questions, and nobody asked why 
a Tlingit Indian from an Admiralty 
Island fishing village of 650 people was 
living in a rude apartment in Fairbanks, 
surviving on welfare, abusing his 

irlfriend and her children, and drinking 
into oblivion. 

But George Paul, who lives in 
Angoon, has asked himself that question 
many times. The answers come hard, 
George said, but a turing point in 
Richard’s life came when he was 16, the 
year his mother died. 

Richard was the youngest of 11 

, Six girls 
and five boys, and 
when she died, he 
was left like an 
unfinished sketch, 
his brother said. 

,| “He was our 

| mother's last child, 
and he was really, 
really cherished,” 
George said. “He just wasn’t ready for 
life. He wasn’t ready, and without that 
security,” he lost his handhold. 

Even when their mother was alive, the 
Paul children found home a tough place 
to grow up, George said. Their father 
died years before their mother, and she 
had to struggle on alone, There was a lot 
of family violence. An older brother took 
to beating Richard 

Anna Sloan, who was Richard's 
landlady in Fairbanks when he died, 
said she had been told by the girlfriend) 


Minnis thatiRij often 
about iby Ripa we al f ed 
The story ® common. Children who 


are beaten often grow upto beat family 
members too. 

“Tt was pretty much ofa broken home 
we all came from,” George said. “I was 
able to pull myself from that. I’m a 
heavy equipment operator, welder, 
fisherman ... I haven't drank in 11 











years.” 

After their mother's death, “I tried to 
steer Richard in the right direction,” 
George said. But it was no use. The boy 
took to drink. He never finished high 
school, and the only thing that grabbed 
his interest other than liquor was 
basketball. “He loved to play 
basketball,” George said, especially 
“when he couldn't get alcohol.” 

“The last I knew of Richard, he was in 
jail in Anchorage. How he got to 
Fairbanks, I'll never know,” he said. 

Landlady Sloan said the couple and 
Minnie’s two little children led a grim 
life. They lived on welfare, drank 
heavily and fought constantly. 

Sloan lived upstairs, and when the 
couple “would have drinkin’ parties, and 
get drunk, I’d stomp on the floor.” 

The two children “were nice little 
kids, just as nice as they could be — a 
cute little ol’ girl and cute little ol’ boy — 
one was about 8 and the other was about 
5. They were smart, too.” 

Richard, she said, “would always talk 
about ER kids, They would run 
up here and hide. I’d give them a glass of 
milk and some cookies, I couldn't stand 
to hear them two cussin’ in front of them 


kids.” 

After Richard's death, Minnie Coffin 
vanished. “She owed me two months 
rent,” Sloan said. George said he thought 
she was an Eskimo from somewhere in 
north’ Alaska. 


west k 

One of the last people to see Richard 
Paul alive was Larry Newman, a 
Fairbanks jailer. 

At 2:07 a.m., Newman was checking 
wens wie nee "Gig ne 

|. Newman no « an 

ie position” on the lower bunk of 

Newman rushed in to find that Paul 
had tied a piece of sheet to the upper 

knotted the other end 
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Joshua Wongittilin 
(1965-1986) 

Suicide By Gunshot 


Claire Richardson photo 
Joshua Wongittilin’s grave 


mat 6inN 
in died May Oct. 20 
ig ie “was porn Oct 





By ANDREW PERALA 
Daily News reporter 
oshua Wongittilin’s family 
remembers the good moments of 
his too-short life. 
In the brightness of the brief 
summers, Joshua fished the rivers 
outside Nome with 
his spinning rod. 
His catch helped 
feed the extended 
family at his 
grandfather's 

house. 

‘ During the bitter 
cold winters, he and 
his uncle jigged for 
crab beneath the ice of the Bering Sea. 
“He really liked that,” remembered his 
uncle, Robert Wongittilin. 

A tall, strong youth, Joshua grew up 
without a father, relying on his uncle to 
teach him traditional St. Lawrence 
Island ways of hunting and fishing. His 

dfather, Nick, had moved from 

‘voonga to Nome in 1968 because of a 
bad heart. Much of the family, including 
Joshua’s mother, had followed. 

In Savoonga, Nick had owned one of 
the biggest houses, but in Nome, his 
home was one unit in a big housing 
project. 

Some nights, grandfather Nick 
pounded a drum of walrus gut with other 
St, Lawrence drummers in exile. Under 
Uncle Robert's tutelage, the art of killing 
for food came easily to Joshua, providing 
him with the one activity his family 
knew he enjoyed. 

But other ways of survival did not 
come so easily. On the streets of Nome, 
cheap thrills and alcohol were easier to 
find than a job. Joshua was not immune 
to their lure. 

He had dropped out of high school, not 
because he was a bad student, according 





tion, he kept to himself. 
hl sper oberg close 
friends, family and fellow guardsmen 
know it. Nor did they know 
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Henry & Lucy Young 


(Henry — 1949-198: 
(Lucy — 1957-198: 
Homicide And Suicide By Gunshot 
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By RONNIE CHAPPELL 
Daily News reporter 
F irst there was the sound of a 










.357-caliber Magnum. Then a voice 
from upstairs: ‘Call the police, I 
just shot my wife.” 

A relative who had been sitting 
downstairs in the old house on Katlian 
Street ran to the upstairs bedroom. 

She found Henry Young sitting on the 
bed next to his wife, Lucy. She was 
bleeding profusely from the neck. 
Charla, their 18-month-old daughter, 
looked on as the life seeped from her 
mother. 

The relative ran downstairs, crossed 
the street and cated police: Henry 
gathered up his blood-spattered baby 
girl, carried her downstairs to the 
kitchen and left her. He retuned to the 
bedroom. 

Almost everyone in Sitka heard the 
sirens, Henry sat on the bed beside Lucy 
and waited for the police. When they. 
entered the house, the .357 Magnum 
spoke again. 

It was Aug. 16, 1985. Henry and Lucy 
were dead of gunshot wounds to the 
head. Henry had pulled the trigger both 
times, but it was their drinking that 
drove them into bankruptcy and ruined 
their marriage. 

Lucy Young was no stranger to 
tragedy. As a teen-ager in Bethel, she 
liked boys and beer. She was pregnant 
at 16. Her baby’s father was the son of a 
local minister. A marriage was hastily 
arranged. Lucy dropped out of high 
school. 

“That was when she started running 
around, drinking and smoking,” recalled 
her sister, Bessie Hinz. “She was 
changing. It was getting worse and 
worse,"’ When Lucy abandoned the baby 
after three months, Bessie dropped out of 
school to care for it. “She didn’t want to 
be stuck at home. She wanted to go out 
and party.” 

After the marriage disintegrated, 
Lucy’s child was claimed by her 
husband’s parents. A second marriage 
and two more children followed. She and 
her new husband moved to Arizona. 

One day they took the kids to the 
movies. In the middle of the show, Lucy 
“went to the bee aud fuse 
dis Ka je said, “She never 
saw! Eee ida again. She just didn't 
want to be a mother no more. She just 
wanted to drink.” 

Lucy went to Florida and, while 
drunk, almost killed 
herself in an 
automobile accident. 
Eventually, she 
found her way to an 
alcohol treatment 





” 


doing real good. 

It was there that she met Henry 
Young, a security guard in the building 
that housed the treatment program. 

“He was a real nice guy and was 
somewhat shy,” Bessie said. ‘And he 
was so in love with Lucy. He’d do 
anything for her. She was really in love 
with him.” 





Hi had up in Sitka. He 
apamsat ob balig u policetian aha parved 
as the supervisor of the volunteer reserve 
unit of the Sitka Police 5 
and Lucy 


were in love. 7 
It was happy. 
Sonny and his wife, Jennifer — both 
alcoholics who have been sober for six 
years — would stop by to talls to Lucy 
about tment program. Henry 
was not supportive. 
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around in a circle crying about it,” 
Jennifer said. Although Henry had a 


drinking problem, he never sought help. 


Instead, he quit on his own. 


But alcohol became a part of Henry’s 


marriage on Alaska Day, 1984. Sonny 
remembers it clearly. ‘They said they 


had done everything together but drink 


so they went and they bought a 


six-pack,” he said. ‘The first went fine, 
so they went to get another. Henry told 
me that before they were done they were 


physically fighting each other.” 
The next 10 months were hell. 
Lucy moved to Fairbanks. Henry 


followed and persuaded her to return to 


Sitka. The drinking continued. Henry 
lost his job, his home and his car. On 


Aug. 9, he was arrested for driving under 


the influence of alcohol. The man who 
dreamed of being a cop was forced to 
resign as a reserve police officer. 


Lucy ‘“‘wanted to go back up north and 
take the baby,”’ Sonny said. ‘Henry said 
he couldn't take that. He told (our sister) 


to take care of his daughter if anything 
happened to him.” 

The pain of the murder and suicide 
still lives in the hearts of those who 
loved Henry and Lucy. 


“T miss her,” said Lucy’s sister Bessie. 
“The folks feel the same way. They say 


she will live with us in our memories. 
But I don’t dream about her anymore.” 


Some in Henry's family still have not 


come to terms with his death. Many 
blame Lucy for what happened, but 
Sonny and Jennifer don’t. 


“It was the alcohol that killed them,” 
Jennifer said. “If he wasn’t drinking and 


she wasn't drinking, they wouldn't be 
dead. You don’t talk about killing each 
other when you're sober. I seen what it 


did to them, because it did that to me in 


my life.” 
For Sonny, the sorrow caused by 
Henry’s death has been eased by the 


presence of his dead brother's daughter. 


Charla was adopted by Henry’s sister 
and has grown into a beautiful little 
girl. 

“She is something Henry and Lucy 
left to us to love and take care of and 


remember them by,'’ Sonny said. ‘All of 


us reach out to her and she reaches 
back.” 
ieee =] 
Felix Rivers 
(1956-1986) 
Smoke Inhalation In House Fire 
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was in there. Nobody answered. 

They practically stumbled over Felix 
Rivers once they got inside, He’d been 
crawling through the smoke, trying to 
get out. He lay face down in the arctic 
entryway, a little more than an arm's 
length from the door. 

It was July 31, 1986, Just the day 
before, Felix had come to Bethel from 
his home in Hooper Bay to see a doctor 
about an injured finger. He'd had 
dinner with a friend, then gone into 
town to party. An autopsy revealed a 
blood alcohol level nearly twice the 
legal limit for driving, perhaps enough 
ponte kept him from saving his own 

ife. 

Back home in Hooper Bay, Aaron 
Rivers didn't believe his son had died in 
a house fire. 

“It was hard for him,” said Eric 
Olson, one of Felix's cousins. “I guess he 
went into town after that happened, and 
he was walking around looking for his 
son,” 

The cause of the fire was never 
discovered, but 
Bethel Fire Chief 
Mark Barker 
Suspects a 
smoldering 
cigarette. Felix 
didn’t smoke, his 
father at first 
insisted. Except 
when he drank, he 





said later. 

Aaron Rivers, described by one 
Hooper Bay resident as a deeply 
religious man, was certain someone had 
beaten Felix, dragged him into the cabin 
and set the place afire. But investigators 
found no evidence of foul play. Felix 
Rivers died of smoke inhalation, nothing 
more. 

In life, Felix had been a jovial, 
insightful man who could pry a laugh out 
of the worst of moods. And he had a way 
of showing up when people were in 
trouble. 

Mark Tall, a mechanic in Hooper Bay, 
Temembers one winter he was on his way 
to a fishing spot a day’s travel from the 

e. Halfway out, his snowmachine 
broke down: Three other snowmachines 
passed without stopping. Then Felix 
came along. He st , tinkered with 
the machine, then canceled his own 
fishing trip to give Tall a lift back to 
tor 


wn. 

Felix, one of seven children, lived at 
home with his parents. His mother wove 
baskets from beach grasses gathered 
along the edge of the Bering Sea. His 
father, plagued with bad knees, 
depended on Felix to help bring in fish, 
game and furs to sustain the family. 

Villagers say Felix was one of the best 
fox trappers around. He hunted beluga 
whales with a harpoon. When his hunts 
were successful, he shared his muktuk 
with everyone. 

“T learned a lot of things from him,” 
said friend Victor Olson. “He taught me 
to go hunting, carving and sing old 
Yupik songs that we learned from our 
ancestors. 

“He'd talk to me about good things 
what life has to offer — the choice is 
ours, what we want to become. The life 
he wanted was to grow like the old 
ancestors used to be.” 

Olson and Felix were best friends. 
They grew up together, and got into 

i together as kids. As adults, 
their best times were spent talking, 
fishing and hunting. Olson says he 
believes he may owe his life to Felix. 

One winter, Olson left the village on 
his snowmachine to hunt. About 10 miles 
out, he was blinded by blowing snow. 
For five hours, he was lost. He was 
afraid he would freeze to death, until, off 
in the distance, he heard a snowmachine 
approaching. It was Felix. 

Olson wasn’t as surprised as most 
people to hear about Felix's death. 

“He told me privately once... a 
month before he died: ‘Well, my friend. 
I’m not going to see you for long. I'll be 
called upon above." 

Olson saw Felix for the last time two 
days before the fire.“He was unhappy or 
something. Sad. Whatever. He went to 
mye nee to say, ‘Goodbye, take care and 

easy. 

The day Felix was buried, half of 


that survived last winter. 
him so much," Olson 


‘I lost a good friend, you know. I 
think about him once in a while.... 
checked his grave. I just talked, 
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George Abalama 


(1950-1987) 
ATV Accident While Driving Drunk 
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By PATTIEPLER 
Daily News reporter ; 
D_¢, coo)  evenciedn the 
oO fitting Village af Figerk, ‘booze, 
boredom and 5 ology finally 


caught up with George Abalama Jr. 





he was bored and because, when fishing 
season is over, many people find little 
else to do except watch television or race 
ground on three-wheelers. 

George drank a lot, said Curtis 
Abalama, George's cousin and a member 
of the board of the Egegik Village 
Council. “Every day it seems li 

On the day he died, “he was under the 
influence, but he wasn’t drinking 
heavily,” Curtis said. An auto 
that George's blood-alcohol lev 
more than twice what is considered 
legally drunk. 

“Ninety percent of the people in our 
graveyard down here died because of 
alcohol-related things,” said Joy 
Abalama, Curtis’ wife. 

A lifelong resident of Egegik, George 
had endured his share of troubles, 
including a wife who drank and a bitter 
divorce. He was forced to sell his 
commercial fishing 
permit to get money 
for the divorce 
settlement, losing 
his best hope for 
economic success. 
Sadly, when he 
died, “George was 
starting to get 
himself on his feet,” 
said Brett Goode, Egegik’s Village Public 










































brain cancer. 





buildings on wooden boardwalks, or on 
three-wheelers, the principal means of 
transportation and often the main 
Tecreation. Five years ago, state officials 
counted 70 three-wheelers among 80 
full-time residents, 

The village sees a lot of three wheeler 
accidents involving drivers under the 
influence of alcohol or drugs, Curtis said 
So, when George died, people were 
saddened, but not surprised 

“He was just a happy drunk. He 
wasn't a tyrant or a hell-raiser or 
anything, but it had caught up with 
him,” said Goode. “It was going to 

orm ater. 
h a lot of these 
ere. 







young people ¢ 


Mary Ann Kokrine 
(1978-1986) 
Brain Cancer — Fetal Alcohol 
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aot Mountaie vii 
ta: first Stade at the 


ary Ann Kokrine’s last chance 

for a happy life came, and went, 

in the summer of 1986. 
That was when 7-year-old Mary Ann 


found a foster family that could have 
taken her away from the alcoholism, 
abuse and neglect with which she had 


grown up. 
But that was also the summer that the 
illness and seizures that had 


Ann throughout her short life 
blossomed into chronic, incurable 


Mary Ann was the 12th of 15 children, 
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VITAL SFAIISTICS 


Voicer 
Why do Native 


Americans appear to 


be more susceptible 
to alcohol than 


non-Natives? 


There are both 
genetic and cultural 
differences. It’s not 
just Native 
Amentcans, but 
people of Eskimo 
and Indian origin — 
land-bridge people — 
who respond 
differently to 
alcohol. They are 

more susceptible to 
black-out behavior 
and less susceptible 
to delirium tremens. 

Most, but not all, 
tend to be 
intermittent binge 
drinkers. Their 
pattern of drinking is 
different, and they 
can consume much 
higher volumes. 
Research in Canada 
has found that 
alcohol is absorbed 


more slowly, so 
higher blood-alcohol 
levels are reached 





Why didn’t we know — before now 


By DAVID POSTMAN 

Daily News reporter 
or years, no one realized 
just how many Alaskans, 
especially rural Natives, 

were killing themselves. 

At least half, sometimes 
three-quarters of all the deaths 
simply disappeared in a mess 
of trans-continental 
paperwork. In the 
bureaucratic world of vital 
statistics, many of them never 
happened. 

Inaccurate figures made it 
impossible for health officials 
to define a large and growing 
problem in the state, or get 
money to fight it. They had 
long known the figures in the 
state's annual vital statistics 
report were unreliable. But it 
wasn’t until a tragic year in 
Fairbanks, where more than a 
dozen people killed 
themselves, that they 
discovered just how wrong 
they were. 

The problem came to light 
after a draft of the state’s 1983 
vital statistics report was 
released early in 1985. 

When the report reached 
Jack McCombs’ desk, he knew 
something was wrong. The 
state’s official count of births, 
deaths, marriages and divorces 
showed just one suicide in 
Fairbanks in 1983. But 
McComb, then northern 
regional director for the state 
Division of Mental Health, 
knew of six himself. 

He fired off a memo to 
Juneau. ‘I told them there was 
such an obvious discrepancy 
between what the draft vital 
statistics report had and what 
appeared, to even the casual 
observer, as a rash of suicides 
in Fairbanks.” 

The memo set off a chain 
reaction — which continues 
today — of checking and 
double-checking suicide 
statistics. The result has been 
a much higher count of 
suicides for each year from 
1978 to 1984. 

Though the state has begun 
to correct its files, the federal 
government lags behind. The 
Indian Health Service's 1986 
anhual report showed a 
decline of Native suicides in 
Alaska. 

After McComb called 
attention to the skewed 
statistics, the state health 
department conducted a study 
of suicides in Fairbanks in 
1983. The study, based on a 
review of death certificates, 
found McCombs’ six suicides 
and five more. 

That was enough for John 
Pugh. Pugh, then 
commissioner of Health and 
Human Services, ordered an 
update of suicide statistics for 
the entire state. 

McCombs and other 
researchers were assigned to 
check every death from 1978 to 
1984 to identify unrecorded 
suicides. The results were 
startling, even for researchers 
who knew there was a 


public health.” 


problem. For example, for 
1983 the survey found that 
almost half the state’s 95 
suicides had not been 
recorded. 

At about the same time, 
state epidemiologist John 
Middaugh, along with the 
Centers for Disease Control in 
Atlanta, began a more 
in-depth review of suicides for 
the years 1983 and 1984 

Middaugh’s staff spent most 
of a year reviewing not just 
death certificates but coroner’s 


State Epidemiologist John Middaugh calls vital statistics ‘‘a foundation, a building block of 


files, autopsies, police reports 
and any available physical 
evidence, 

Middaugh found even more 
under-recording of suicides 
than had been found in the 
first study. For 1983 and 1984, 
he identified 195 suicides, up 
from the 180 reported in the 
state health department study. 

In addition to chronic 
under-reporting, Middaugh 
found an alarming trend — 
suicides among rural Natives 
were more underreported than 
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other suicides. 

“Not only was there the 
problem of under-counting,”” 
Middaugh said, but ‘when you 
start looking where suicides 
were occurring and among 
whom, then you get a totally 
different perception of what’s 
happening.” 

That trend was supported 
by a third study, published in 
1986 by the 
Yukon-Kuskokwim Health 
Corp. The study found that of 
32 suicides in rural southwest 


Alaska from 1979 to 1984, only 
seven had appeared in the 
vital statistics report. 

Figuring out why the 
numbers were so far off has 
proven more difficult than 
correcting the statistics. 

“You know, there are errors 
everywhere along the 
pathway,” Middaugh said. 

Under-recording of suicides 
can occur when: 

¢ The cause and manner of 
death cannot be determined by 
the time a death certificate 
must be filed, three days later. 

¢ The manner of death is 
determined or revised after 
the death certificate has been 
recorded because there is no 
provision to correct the official 
record. Inquests can take years 
and the manner of death may 
never be determined. 

* The person certifying the 
death doesn’t record it as 
suicide because of perceived 
social stigma. “Religious 
doctrine and language barriers 
may all have played a role” in 
under recording of rural 
suicides, Middaugh said. 

* No body is found. 

e Only Anchorage, 
Fairbanks, Juneau and 
Ketchikan are staffed with 
full-time coroners. 
Preliminary death 
investigations in other parts of 
the state are done by 
magistrates with little or no 
training, Middaugh said: 

Discovery of the erroneous 
records underscored a 
continuing complaint of state 
health professionals: Alaska 
lacks a basic necessity for 
public health, vital statistics. 


“Tt’s like having water and 
sewer systems in your city,” 
Middaugh said. “It’s a 
foundation, a building block of 
public health.”” 


“Tf you don’t know where 
you're going it doesn’t matter 
what road you take to get 
there,” said Middaugh, 
quoting Alice in Wonderland. 
“And if you don’t know where 
you are it’s pretty hard to 
decide where you're going.” 

Susan Soule, health 
coordinator of rural and 
Native services for the 
Division of Mental Health, 
said accurate statistics are 
helping draw attention to 
Alaska’s suicide problem, A 
special state Senate committee 
on suicide was formed last 
year. 


“Certainly the legislature is 
focusing more attention on it 
and the communities 
themselves, too,"”’she said. 
“When:each individual 
community knows it has a 
problem with something as 
emotionally volatile as suicide 
but thinks they are the only 
one, it is much harder for them 
to talk about it. 

“Now people are willing to 
talk about it more, and that 
starts us on the road to doing 
something about it.” 





oi you don’t know where you are, it’s a pretty hard to decide where you are 


going. 9 





— State epidemiologist John Middaugh 
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OVERVIEW 


ALASKA NATIVES 


Various cultural and ethnic groups, and how they may have first arrived 








The largest of the Alaska Na- 
tive groups is the Eskimo. Num- 
bering about 30,000 today, they 
predominate the area from Bris- 
tol Bay to the Arctic coast. Most 
speak either Inupiaq or Yupik. 

The Inupiat, which means “the 
real people” in the Inupiaq lan- 

e, can be subdivided into the 


Bering Straits people, Kotzebue 4 


Sound people, and the North 
Alaska coast people. 

Northern Eskimos live on the 
Seward Peninsula, in such small 
cities as Nome and Kotzebue, and 
on lands bordering the Chukchi 
Sea and the Arctic Ocean. The 
Inupiat Eskimos inhabit the 
northern coast, Pt. Hope to Pt. 
Barrow, where bowhead whale, 
walrus and seal abound. 

Most southern Eskimos live 
along the Bering Sea coast near 
the mouth of the Yukon and 
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Most anthropologists believe the first 
people to enter the New World came from 
Siberia across the Bering Sea land bridge 
15,000 to 50,000 years ago. They found a 
corridor of arctic grasslands and abundant 
game such as the wooly mammoth and 
eventually moved farther south. The an- 
cestors of Alaska’s Natives probably ar- 
rived later — 5,000 to 15,000 years ago — 
in three distinct waves. The Eskimos and 
Aleuts were the last groups to cross, 
coming into the country about 6,000 years 
the interior of Alaska, 
vady the domain of the 
Athabascan Indians, the Eskimos and the 
Aleuts virtually controlled the coastline. 


ago. Avoidin, 
which was 





The Aleuts are a coastal people 
of the Aleutian Islands and por- 
tions of the Alaska Peninsula 
whose livelihood has traditional- 
ly depended upon the sea. Most 


among the last ‘pecele across the 
bridge, arriving 

some 4,000 to 6,000 years ago. 
Before contact with Caucasians 
(mid-1700s), the Aleut population 
exceeded 20,000, according to 
some estimates. But the Russian 
invaders were devastating — in 
some cases wiping out entire vil- 
lages and bringing in new dis- 
eases. At one point, according to 
an Alaska Geographic Society 
publication, the Aleut population 
dwindled to less than 2,000. To- 
day, there are about 5,000 Aleuts, 
The small villages of the Aleu- 
tians are separated from one an- 


other and the rest of Alaska. Asa 





{ 
Kuskokwim Rivers. Yupik Eski- 
mos also live in the vast lowlands 
of the Bethel region. 
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consequence, the Aleuts were ex- 
traordinary seafarers. 

At the outset of organized fur 
seal hunting, Aleuts were taken 
as slaves or hired to hunt. After 
Alaska was purchased by the 
United States in 1867, the Pribi- 
lof Island Aleuts, forcibly relo- 
cated there by the Russians more 
than 50 years earlier, were hired 
to hunt seals for the U.S govern- 
ment. 

The Russian Orthodox Church, 
brought to the Aleuts by the 
Russians, today remains an im- 
portant part of everyday life. But 
Aleut historian Lillie McGarvey 
says that the decimation of the 
Aleuts by the Russians destroyed 
the continuity of unwritten tribal 
knowledge. 
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Famous for their totem poles 
the Tlingit and Haida occupy 
southeast Alaska. The much more 
numerous Tlingit live fro 
tat south. The Haida — 
mainstay is British Colum 
are concentrated in Alaska 
Southern portion of Prince of 
Wales Island. Tlingits and Haidas 
bave distinct, unrelated lan- 
guages, but they share similar 
Social and cultural patterns 

The 1910 U.S. Cens 
first to distinguish bet vari- 
ous Native groups — counted 
12,652 Tlingits and 530 Haida. The 
1970 census found some 9,000 
Tlingit living in Klawock, Kake, 
Yakutat, Hoonah, Wrangell 
Klukwan and Sitka. 

After 1741, the Tlingit were 
visited by a procession of Rus- 
sian, English, American and 
French naval’ expeditions. In 
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8 189%: Prohibition laws are repealed due 
to the difficulty ot enforcement. 

© 1900: A measies mic kills an 
estimated 25 percent of the Eskimo 
population 


1911: Tuberculosia spreads rapidly 
‘avong the Native population: many 3. 

1 1012: Alaska is granted territorial status. 
@ 1914: Cons ‘of Aska Railroad 
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upper interior Kuskokwim, the 
Koyukon, the Kutchin, Tanaina 
and the Tanana, all from the 
Interior. 

The Kutchin live in the north 
eastern interior along the Yukon, 





To the west, in Nulato, Huslia 
and Kaltag, live the Koyukon. 
The Tanaina li in the area 





surrounding the Cook Inlet north 
of Kachemak Bay near Homer. 
Along the river of the same name 
live the Tanana } 
Characteristics of all seven 
groups include similar language, 
customs and beliefs. Each of the 
is sub-divided into region- 








with European mi 








ers around the 19th tury. They 
number about 10,000 today 
Athasbaskan country, with 





is of square miles, 







Canadian and American outposts 
were established, as well as sev- 
eral Catholic and Protestant mis- 
sions. 
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fustration based on phol courtesy of the Soboiett 
Colection, Alaske Historical Library 


1799, the Russians built a fort at 
Sitka that was later destroyed by 
the Tlingits — who, along with 
the Haida — were fierce warriors. 

Scholars say that developed 
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wave of Alaska Natives to cr 
land bridge some 15,000 years ago. The 
Interior Indians have a language all 
own 


some suggest that 
boat from British Columbia northward 
into Alaska 








s the 


anthropologists say. But 
ans consider themselves lin- 





‘ guistically related to the Navajo. 
ATBABASCAN Tlingits may have crossed the land 
MIGRATION bridge, too, and pushed down the rug- 


heast coastline. However, 


hey migrated by 


The Haida are compara- 


e newcomers, having invaded 
southern Prince of Wales from Canada 
in the 1500s. 
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Tlingit culture — with its empha- 
sis on woodworking, permanent 
settlements, salmon fishing, so- 
ciel stratification, wealth and art 
— emerged some 2,000 to 4,000 
years ago. 
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REMEMBRANCES 


IN MEMORIAM 





Continued from Page 8-3 


A few of the children, like Mary Ann, 
were born with fetal alcohol syndrome — 
a disease caused by their mother’s heavy 
drinking — which made them smaller, 
sicker and mentally slower than other 
children. 

All of the older Kokrines had dropped 
out of high school. Mary Ann was in a 
special education class, but she missed so 
many school days that she had to repeat 
first grade three times. 

Still, Agnes Brown, a social worker, 
insisted that Mary Ann was bright and 
thoughtful despite her disabilities — a 
sweet, quiet girl who loved to listen to 
stories and draw pictures of her family 
and the home where she spent so much 
time. 

Mary Ann went to live with her first 
foster parents, Rose and Elmer Beans, in 
July 1986. Her mother had been killed in 
June after jumping out of a speeding 
truck, and her father began drinking so 
heavily that he would forget to give 
Mary Ann the medicine that controlled 
her seizures. 

Mary Ann spent less than a month 
with the Beans. The convulsions that 
wracked her small frame came less often, 
and the headaches that could make her 
sob with pain almost disappeared. Rose 
Beans said Mary Ann was quiet and well 
behaved, a good-natured child who 
rarely complained. 

The Beans took Mary Ann on her first 
trip to fish camp. Even though fishing 
was Mountain Village’s main activity, 
she had never been in a boat before. 
“She was laughing at the way the boat 
was rocking over the waves,” Rose said. 
“She enjoyed it so much.” 

Mary Ann was finally in a warm, 
well-ordered home, but she wasn't 
completely happy. She would often 
sneak over to her father’s house without 
her foster parents’ permission. Rose 
Beans would have to go fetch her. 

“She wanted to go home,” Rose said. 
“She missed her family.” 

Rose won’t say exactly why Mary 
Ann was taken out of their home and 
placed with another family, but she 
went immediately to live with Ole and 
Fannie Agwiak, whose seven children 
were grown, or nearly so. “I was so 
excited about having her with us,” 
Fannie said. “I wanted to have a little 
daughter again.”’ 

At the Agwiak home, drinking was 
the exception, not the rule. The children 
grew up to graduate from high school, 
take jobs, join the military. It seemed to 
be a home in which Mary Ann might at 
last get the care and attention she 
needed. 

But Fannie could tell almost 
immediately that something was very 
wrong. 

Mary Ann rarely played. She was 
always tired, and every time she was 
allowed to watch TV, she fell asleep 
right away. Agnes Brown, the social 
worker, sent her to Bethel for tests. The 
doctors found a brain tumor. 

Mary Ann was flown to Anchorage 
and admitted to the Alaska Native 
Medical Center. She died less than a 
week later, on Oct. 14, 1986, the day after 
her eighth birthday. 
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Mary Black Cleveland 


(1956-1986) 
Frozen To Death 








By HAL SPENCER 

Daily News reporter 
he mercury plunged to 14 degrees 
below zero the morning Mary 
Black Cleveland froze to death on 

the streets of Kotzebue. 

She died the way she had lived for so 
many years, and alone. 

‘There was no mention of alcohol in the 
police report of her death on that bitterly 

cold morning of Jan. 

17, 1986. The results 

of the autopsy were 

not released. But 

everybody knew it 

was alcohol that got 

Mary Black 

¥ Cleveland. 
“T heard that 

she was drinking 
and froze to death," said Walter Morris 
Sr., who runs the Morris Trading Post at 
Noorvik, Mary's home. Noorvik is an 
Inupiat village of about 500 people on the 
Kobuk River 45 miles east of Kotzebue. 

Kotzebue authorities found Mary’s 
body, dusted by snow, curled in a fetal 
position outside a house on A Street. The 
Kotzebue police said she was last seen 
leaving a bingo game about 11:30 p.m. 

Friends in Noorvik said she had gone 
to Kotzebue with her father and brother 
to watch a sled dog race. 

Her 30 years of life were a tale of 
sadness and desolation. 

“She would fit into the mold of the 
Native girl who just got by in school and 
found there were no jobs, nothing to 
hope for,” said a woman in Kotzebue 
who knew her. The woman said Mary 
Bese high school and just kind of 

i. sit 0,” 

‘tens oe r ‘nélghbors and 
friends said, ‘Vien her mother, Ella, died 
of leukemia in 1970, leaving Mary a 
14-year-old motherless child 

Mary’s family “had a hard time after 
the mother passed away,” Walter Morris 
said. “(Mary) done most of the 
housework.” Her four older sisters “got 
married and started disappearing,”’ and 
Mary was left to raise the youngest child. 

While Ella was alive, the family lived 
a traditional Eskimo life, subsistence 
hunting and fishing. ‘‘After she died, it 
seems like they just don't do anything,” 
said Angie Newlin of Noorvik. 

In 1977, when she was 21, Mary 
married Steve Cleveland and they moved 
to his home of Ambler. Mary’s decline 
accelerated in 1984, two years before her 
death, when Steve was sentenced to 15 
years in prison for a drunken rape, and 
she was left to raise their four young 
children alone. 

Like his wife, Steve's life was 
shattered by alcohol, he himself admits. 
He can’t remember the rape, to which he 
pleaded no contest, because he was so 
drunk he blacked out 

Mi our seven years of marriage, 
she never did have drinking problem,” 
Steve said by telephone from prison. 
“Except when she leave me and my 
children, she might have a drink. Who 
knows?” 

After Steve's imprisonment, Mary 
returned to Noorvik and serious 

. Walter Morris’ wife, Minnie, 
said she would often see Mary's children 
“wandering here and there,” 

“J wished I could have done more for 
her," Minnie said. 

At least once during her final months, 
Mary tried to help herself. Doris 
Anderson, director of the senior citizen 
center in Kotzebue, said Mary applied 
for an aide’s position in the fall of 1985. 
“But when I called her for an interview, 
she had gone.” Anderson recalled Mary 
as “bubbly happy and full of life.” 

Steve Cleveland remembered his wife 
somewhat differently. He suspects her 
death was not an accident, but a 
deliberate decision to end a life of pain. 

At her funeral, Steve said, the 


“She was trying to tell the kids 
something” when she taught them that 
song, he said. 

ot 
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“Td say he'd been probably headed on 
a course of self destruction from almost 
the day he was born,” said a friend, who 
talked to Galaktionoff often in the year 
before he died. 

He was 32 when he killed himself in 
1985. His obituary called him a 
fisherman, but he wasn't really. Few 
young Aleuts participate in the 
commercial fishing industry, the friend 
said. 

Galaktionoff did odd jobs and 
nothing. He felt himself crushed 

between two worlds 
.| — the dying village 
world he was old 
enough to 
remember and the 
white world that 
had no place for 
him. He believed 
himself unloved by 
anyone and was, in 
fact, unpopular with many in the 
community because of his periodic 
belligerence, 

He was intelligent enough to 
understand the dilemma of his people, to 
see his own life going nowhere, but too 
unstable to find a personal solution. 

“Paul probably carried a burden of 
understanding beyond most his age,"” 
said the friend. He was “very sensitive 
... very gifted, very frustrated.” He 
could also be jealous and violent, with 
moods that swung from hope to anger to 
despair. 

Galaktionoff had been drinking on 
March 25, the night he was jailed, but 
according to the autopsy, his blood 
alcohol was only .09, not even legally 
drunk. The only drug in his body was 
aspirin. 

An Unalaska police officer, who heard 
screams and saw smoke coming from the 
Galaktionoff home at about 8:30 that 
night, kicked in the door and found Paul 
beating his wife, Tash. He had set two 
small fires in the house. 

He was jailed on a domestic violence 
complaint. It was not the first domestic 
violence in the Galaktionoff home and 
not the first time Paul had seen the 
inside of a jail cell. 

He hated jail. He had described in 
detail to friends how he would hang 
himself if he were ever again arrested, 
and how he would stick something in the 
lock so the jailer couldn't get to him 
before he died. 

Diane Guitard, the police dispatcher in 
charge of the jail that night, said 
Galaktionoff was fighting when he was 
put in the cell. He was doing what he 
often did when he was angry — saying 
cruel things to people, personal things 
intended to hurt. 

“He would cry, then get real angry 


At 11;30, he said he yee ple He was 
wearing only a pair of long johns. 
Guitard brought him blue jail-house 


coveralls. 

At 11:35 she found him with the 
coveralls tied to the bars and around his 
neck, his knees slightly buckled. When 
she tried to unlock the cell door, she 

und the lock had been jammed with 

ters of wood, dug from the cell’s 
rood wall. 
a bolt cutter, but by then it 
te. He was declared dead 
shortly after midnight. 
Galaktionoff’s friend was sad but not 








John Panamanoff Jr 


(1962-1987) 
Drowning 
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By RICHARD MAUER 
Daily News reporter 


na Sunday afternoon last July, 

after the service in Ouzinkie’s old 

white Orthodox church, the priest 
stared from the window to the harbor 
below, watching a small flotilla return. 

Five boats sailed in a funeral 
procession. With friends and family of 

John Panamarioff 
Jr. aboard, they 
filed up to the 
docks, bringing the 
young man home for 
good. 

Near the cannery 
at Port Bailey four 
days earlier, 
Panamarioff, 

unheard and unseen, had fallen from a 
dock near his brother’s boat and 
drowned. He had been drinking heavily 
and is presumed to have slipped from a 
ladder. 

Now, when John Panamarioff Sr. 
thinks back over his son's 24 years, it is 
the child, not the troubled man, that 
comes to mind. 

“T remember him from being a little 
boy. Those memories come to me often,” 
said John Sr., a prominent member of 
the Koniag community and land 
manager for the Ouzinkie Native Corp. 
“I don’t think I'll get over them for quite 
a long time.” 

In his mind, he pictures a 6-year-old 
child on his first fishing venture, so 
proud to pull and twist the controls to 
haul in the net. 

“He really took to it, right from the 
first day. Next time, when it was time to 
go again, he was raring to go.” 

But in that rocky period when child 
turned to man, John Jr. was away from 
the comfort of his parents and eight 
brothers and sisters. 

Like anyone in Ouzinkie who went to 
high school at that time, he had to trade 
home for a Kodiak dormitory room. It’s 
a 90-minute ride from Ouzinkie to 
Kodiak over uncertain waters. During 
winter, he saw his family only once a 
mont 


ith. 

“It changed him," his father said. ‘In 
a way, you lose contact when you call on 
the telephone, or write a I ai 

In his later years at school, John Jr. 
got mixed up with other kids who drank. 
“There’s not much you could do. You 
could baw] kids out till you're blue in 
the face, all kinds of things. But what 
can you do? They're only a child.” 

Something else happened when John 
Jr. was younger, a stress in families 
whose close ties to the sea come in 
conflict with resource regulations. 

After a heart attack in 1976, John Sr. 
had to give up fishing. The family had 
but one commercial permit, and 
John Sr. gave it to Dave, the oldest son. 


See Page B-7, IN MEMORIUM 
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GOLOVIN 
MOURNS 
DEATH OF 
2 COUSINS 


Golovin residents walk through town to the cemetery 
after services for Tommy and Roy Amaktoolik, cousins 
who died last September. After the funeral, they fill in the 
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[veh graves, which overlook Golovin Bay. The Amaktoolik 
~tboagied cousins had gone bird hunting with Abraham Amaktoolik, 
Erik ey Tommy’s brother, and Martin George Willoya. They 
traveled about five miles from town, across Golovin Bay. 
After a night of drinking, which is not permitted in 
Golovin, Willoya turned a 12-gauge shotgun on Tommy 
and Roy, according to Alaska State Troopers. Abraham 
escaped by fleeing to a nearby cabin. 
There were problems with a violen Six hours later, John’ budd 
(Gif Heteisupetn | waledew tothe doa tokingirnim | “Andrew Lockuk 
Though his father little understood aN he died. the trooper said. John’s body was 
seriousness of his When fishing season came last floating on the water, 40 feet below 960-1 > 
Houmess of his decision at the time, it | Dave called on John to help on the boat “He wasn't a problem drinker, just « MOIR) 
Fntlove at eesendtaiin. te Ae Bae eee happy-go-lucky guy,” recalled ae Suicide By Gunshot 
John Jr. didn't talk much about it, ashore to drink with iscrs Thar | sully officer, “He had a lot of good pees ey 
suneeccen | Selemieeeesonme | hamere en | econ ak 
4 a , was i | 
according to his father. was more, — seboners slspect there nodes pale AME EL ee ea Ss n nt be 
The kid who loved fishing tured fr About oho Orthodox priest who helped bury drunk, lying there on 
thd bak He let the Mlsnd for traces || Cape Pugeke Shane anon ionene J. eid eveaeetierer reco. coyeens. | Suede tie wind yeah Bi Demesae ete 
school in where he learned to “The brother didn’t want him drinking Unspoken, p ay, bad pte pats ale Vat al - 
When sha peaisert fin on the boat. It wasn't safe,” said Trooper | was the ee ee | ia blnods 2 ue 
Job, He moved to Kodiak but his ack pe er | ite whole family, and a whole He was dead. Shot in the chest with 
didn’t improve much. ~ argument unresolved. . the sald, they love hima “ ; 
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the rifle that lay across his body. 

A coroner's jury said it was suicide, 
but they couldn’t say why the 
25-year-old man would want to kill 
himself. 

Andrew Lockuk died March 16, 1985. 
“We're just getting to accept why he's 
not here now,” his sister Alena said two 
years later. “It was a tragedy, a 
tragedy.” 

About 500 people live in Togiak. The 
village sprawls 
along an ocean 
beach, where 
Bristol Bay nicks 
the mainland, 
creating Togiak 
Bay, 67 miles west 
‘4 of Dillingham. The 
land is flat and 
treeless. A slough 
winds behind the town. An airstrip runs 
parallel to First and Third avenues. 
Everyone knows everyone. 

People in the village called him 
“Antili,” the Eskimo diminutive for 
Andrew, perhaps because one of his 
four brothers was named Andy. He also 
had five sisters. 

“He was silent, sort of like a shy 
person,” said his brother, Herbert 
Lockuk Jr. 

“T would describe him as very silent, 
no friends really, quiet, very soft,’ said 
Fanny Aposik, at the village store. ‘‘He 
would talk to you only if you talked to 
him first. ... It was never him who 
hollered ‘hi’ or ‘hello.’ *” 

Still, everyone was surprised when 
he killed himself, she said. 

Herbert Lockuk Sr. was chief of the 
village public safety officers. The 
family is respected — ‘law abiding, 
good fishermen,”’ a neighbor said. 

Antili was an ivory carver. ‘He made 
out of ivory, rings, trinkets... 

whatever that is possible to make,” 
said his brother, Herbert Jr. “He made 
every one of his sisters a ring."’ 

He went to school in Togiak and, like ~ 
many young village men, after school 
served a while in the Army National 
Guard. Toward the end of his life, 
Antili spent his days chopping wood, 
walking around, helping his dad. 

Something was wrong with Antili the 
night he died, but no one can be sure 
what it was. He left no note. He 
confided in no one. He paced his brother 
Peter's living room as the late-night 
news flickered on the television screen. 

He said he wanted to talk to Peter 
about something, but Peter was going 
to bed. “'Tomorrow,” he said. 

Herbert Jr. does not accept the 
inquest verdict. “I really don’t know 
much about my brother,”’ he said, “but 
I know he wouldn’t have killed 

Alena, his 18-year-old sister, isn’t 
sure. 

“He only talked to me about a few 
things,”’ she said. ‘He said he had a 
lack of friends."’ J 

“T think he knew he was going to die. 
He was getting ready to pack things 
and he was giving me his Bible, one of 
his stereos — the tape recorder, and he 
also gave away some things to a few 
people that, I guess, made him happy.”’ 

Alena was away from home, playing 
volleyball in another village, the night 
Antili died, ‘‘He told me that, before I 
went ... to pay respects to my parents 
as he used to. ... I kind of think he 
knew what was going to happen to 
him.” 

He had told a friend once that his life 
was all messed up, and even mentioned 
suicide. One of his cousins had 
committed suicide. “I guess that made 
him want to do it,”’ Alena said. “I don’t 
know what problems he had.” 

“Silent” is how the villagers 
described Antili. 9 


Roy Kirk 
(1972-1986) 
Suicide By Choking 
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The Alakanuk graveyard in December after the first snow. 














By E.W. PIPER 

Daily News reporter 
he anger cormmered l4-year-old Roy 
Kirk in a concrete cell 400 miles 
from his home in Stebbins. 

Kirk was in the McLaughlin Youth 
Center in Anchorage, facing a sexual 
assault charge he denied. His future was 
frightening and uncertain, his past 
unsettling. The night of Oct. 30, 1986, he 
was locked in a cell, alone, to. cool down 
after an argument with another boy. 

Kirk was reserved, introverted and 
close-lipped when angry, counselors said, 
asking only to be left alone and 
unwilling to talk about anything that 
upset him, 

oo aeteethcr 
gu: jppened during an eight- 
to 10-minute stretch between routine 

checks — Roy Kirk 
~| pulled the lace out 
of his right tennis 
shoe, tied it toa 
window grate, 
knotted the other 
end around his neck 
"| and leaned forward 
until he fell’ 
unconscious. The 
burly, barrel-chested Yupik teen-ager 
died at ice Hospital two weeks’ _ 
later without regaining consciousness. 

Back in his home village of Stebbins, 
Kirk had been pretty much a loner, 
although a teacher said he wasn't all that 
different from other kids his age. He 
played a little basketball, hunted with 
friends, rode snowmachines. 

Stebbins, located on the windy . 
sou , shore of Norton Sound 120 
miles from Nome, is not unlike other 



































Stebbins,” wrote the psychiatrist in a 
report requested by the court after 
Kirk’s arrest. “Inconsistent parenting 
has been the norm.” 

Kirk said his friends were often older 
kids who drank or used drugs. He 
complained to the psychiatrist about 
hearing voices and experiencing visions. 
The TV sometimes talked directly to 
him. On a hunting trip he once saw blood 
streaming from a wound in his chest, but 
when he took off his shirt, he found no 
wound. 

While Kirk was hospitalized after his 
suicide attempt at McLaughlin, doctors 
found evidence suggesting he had once 
been sexually abused. 

The night he choked himself, Kirk was 
awaiting a hearing on a charge that he 
had sexually abused a child in the 
village. In the McLaughlin recreation 
room, he was arguing with another boy, 

‘7 


“Who was next at eel tae was next 
at Ping-Pong, something like that. 
Something minor,” recalled Gary 
Schwarz, a counselor who testified at the 
inquest into Kirk's death. 

Kirk just wouldn't talk about what 
was bothering him, or why he was so 
angry. As he had done before, Schwarz 
took Kirk to an empty room to cool off. 
Less than a half hour later, Kirk was in 


‘|. an ambulance on the short drive to 


idence Hospital, where he died 16 
ys later. 
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>, Oliver Riley 
© Os, (1962-1985) 
Auto Accident While Driving Drunk 



























By NANCY MONTGOMERY 
Dally News reporter 
liver Riley “tis a tall, slender, 
elegantly dressed young man,” the 
alcohol counselor wrote. “He 
seems rather smooth and graceful in 
everything he does, both physically and 
intellectually,” 

The counselor saw Oliver when he 
was 21 and participating in a program 
for drunken drivers. Two years later, on 
June 16, 1985, he was dead, killed while 
driving drunk. 

On the night he died, Oliver said he 
Was going out and kissed his youngest 
sister, Sunshine, goodbye. He picked up 
a lot of beer, a couple of friends and, 
somewhere along the way, the car of a 
woman who worked at the Alaska 
Native Hospital. 

The woman later told Alaska State 
Troopers she didn't know Oliver and 
that no one had had permission to drive 
her car. She said her brother may have 
taken the keys and given them to Oliver. 
Her brother was too drunk, when 
questioned later, to recall what had 
happened. 

At 3:50 a.m., on a curve in the 
Muldoon exit 
from the Glenn 
Highway, Oliver 
lost control of 
the car. It went 
hurtling over 
the embankment 
— troopers later 
estimated its 
speed at 70 to 
100 miles an 
hour — and 
landed on its 
Toof. 

Oliver was pronounced dead of 
massive chest injuries at Humana 
Hospital. The pathologist reported his 
blood-alcohol level at .224, more than 
twice what makes a person legally 
drunk, Oliver was 23, 

“We still look at each other and say: 
‘Why?’”’ his mother, Theresa Riley, 
said. ‘And there’s no answer. 
Sometimes I get so angry. . 
not a statistic. He’s my son. He’s still in 
here,” she said, pointing to her heart. 

She didn’t know Oliver was doing 
that night. He and his brother, Lincoln, 
often tried to protect her by not telling 
her when they were in trouble. They 
knew she had problems of her own: 
keeping a roof over their heads, staying 
sober herself, trying not to give in to 
despair, she said. 

For a long time, life had been a 
struggle for the Rileys, both in the 
villages around Nome where they 
traveled with Lincoln Sr,, an itinerant 
preacher, and in Anchorage, where they 
moved when Oliver was about 8. The 

family was poor, even before Theresa 
and Lincoln divorced. 

But the children were close. Oliver, 
who loved to tease and joke, did what he 
could to make the others laugh, his 
mother said, At other times, he was so 
debilitated by arthritis he couldn't feed 
himself or wash the thick, long hair he 
‘was so proud of, 

Oliver made just about all A’s asa 
freshman at the Unalakleet school, 

which he attended for a year while living 
with his dad. He was a polite boy, his 
teacher said. He kept mostly to himself, 
but every now and then he would open 
up and charm everyone. , ‘ 

Despite the good grades, Oliver quit 
school after his sophomore year to hang 
out with friends, his brother said. At 19, 
he went to Washington to train as a 
heavy equipment operator in a Job Corps 
program. He eared his high school 
equivalency diploma. A counselor there 
described him as a quiet, hard worker. 

When the Washington weather proved 
too much for his arthritis, Oliver 
transferred to Tucson, Ariz., and learned 
office skills. He could type 70 words a 
minute when he graduated in 1982, Still, 
he couldn't find an office job. 

“So they settle for dish washing,” 
Theresa said. ‘Or doing McDonalds." 
Oliver, like his brother Lincoln, worked 
at Dunkin’ Donuts. 

From time to time, Oliver got 
frustrated at the way life had turned out. 

“He used to get really angry at the 
‘way our family was,” said his sister, 
Cynthia. “I'd left. Dad wasn't around. 
We were so poor, and he couldn’t do 
anything, He’d always say he was going 
to build (Mom) a house, buy her a car — 
"ntl the June night 

lune two years ago, 
‘wien they think back, Oliver’ 
they ack, Oliver's family 
realizes he was somehow different the 
they find it 
room 








for hours, listening to music. 
Maybe, they said, it had something to 
do with the fact that his friends kept 
dying. One shot himself, one was 
sabbed to death, another beaten to 
























It was nothing, really. A fight over a girl on an afternoon of whiskey 
and cocaine, But something in Chris Conners snapped. He got a gun 
and when he finished using it, three were dead and four injured. 


A youth’s despair erupts 


By DEBBIE McKINNEY 


ophie Larson was the first to 
be shot. A bullet slammed into her 
hand, knocking her off the three- 
wheeler as she and Loren Abyo tried 
to escape. As she fell, the machine’s 
engine sputtered and died. 

Loren ran, but Sophie panicked. 
She crawled behind the three-wheel- 
er in an attempt to hide. But the 
gunman kept coming. 

It was Sunday, July 31, 1983, in 
Pilot Point, a fishing village of 
about 70, surrounded by cold, gray 
ocean and roads to nowhere on the 
northern coast of the Alaska Penin- 
sula. The day had begun with a 
bottle of vodka. 

That afternoon, some friends from 
a neighboring village flew into town 
with a case of whiskey and six cases 
of beer, as good a reason as any to 
party. Someone kicked in marijuana, 
and a couple of guys shared a gram 
of cocaine. The group of 10 devoured 
the drugs and drained the last drop 
of whiskey at the village airstrip, 
then topped off the party with a 
bottle of blackberry brandy. 

It was a good time. Then suddenly 
it wasn’t. A fight broke out over one 
of the women. The blows triggered 
an explosion deep within the darkest 
abyss of Chris Conners’ mind. The 
15-year-old boy, blinded by cocaine, 
whiskey and a lifetime of hurt that 
could never be spoken, stormed off 
and returned with a gun. 


In Pilot Point, it’s not unusual for. 


children to grow up knowing how to 
drink. Loren Abyo, 17, and Chris 
Conners had been drinking together 
since Chris was in the fifth grade. 
Now Loren was running for his life 

See Page C-2, CHRIS CONNERS 
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and shouting for Sophie to 
run, too. He sprinted across 
the tundra and dove over an 
embankment just as a bullet 
grazed his back. 

Chris Conners then walked 
up to 19-year-old Sophie, who 
was crouched behind the 
three-wheeler. He raised a 
.357-caliber revolver, aimed 
and fired. Later she would 
remember that the bullet 
burned as it ripped through 
her neck. 

By the time the last shot 
was fired hours later, three 
people were dead, four were 
wounded and the residents of 
Pilot Point, who had watched 
Chris Conners grow wu 
cornered by rampant Family 
alcoholism and severe neglect, 
were left terrified and 
perplexed at his sudden surge 
of madness. 

His mother, investigators 
believe, was the last to die. 
Evelyn Conners was sleeping 
off a head full of booze when 
her son walked into her room. 
Chris was Evelyn’s middle 
son, the son she never could 
bring herself to love. He 
pointed a 10-gauge shotgun at 
her head and squeezed the 
trigger. 

Whatever flipped the switch 
that day was trivial. The best 
anyone recalls, Chris tried to 
kiss Sophie. He thought she 
wanted him to, but she pushed 
him away. This was the last 
rejection he could bear. 

Chris was never one to talk 
about feelings. He never 
talked about the father who 
abandoned him. Or the man 
who killed himself with a 
bullet through the brain inside 


Alan and Chris Conners pose by an airplane in a photo taken about 1978, when Chris was about 10. 


Point on Feb. 27, 1968. He was 


his mother’s house. Or the way the second of three sons born 


his mother ruined his only 
hope for a future in the 
village. After years of burying 
his emotions, the boy finally 
broke. 

Chris remembers only bits 
and pieces of what happened 
that day. Two psychiatrists 
who examined him believe he 
was in an alcohol blackout at 
the time of the murders. Chris 
recalls a 


and standing over someone, he  three- 


doesn’t know who, with a gun. 
He remembers firing a shot at 
a passing three-wheeler. And 
he remembers one of the men 
he wounded saying: “Chris, 
what are you going to shoot 
me for? I never did nothing to 
you.” But he doesn’t 
remember shooting the man. 
He remembers nothing about 
killing his mother. 

His recollection begins on 
the plane ride to jail, when he 
looked down at his hands and 
saw them cuffed and stained 
with blood. 

It wasn’t until months later, 
when Chris saw photographs 
of his victims, that he fully 
understood and believed what 
he had done. As the tears 
streamed down his face, his 
emotional suit of armor began 
to corrode. 

For the first time in his life, 
Chris wanted to talk. The 
following story is the result of 
three days of prison 
interviews with Chris Conners 
in St. Cloud, Minn., 
investigators’ transcripts, 
court documents, witnesses’ 
testimony, psychiatrists’ 
reports and telephone 
interviews with village 
residents and officials 
involved in the case. 


AN EARLY OUTCAST 
Christopher Conners is the 


to Evelyn Conners, all of 
whom had different fathers. 

Chris was 10 when he saw 
his father for the first time. 
His father had been in the 
village and was waiting for a 
plane out when he and Evelyn 
ran into each other 

Back home, Evelyn told 
Chris he could go down to the 
airstrip end teke a look at his 


‘ott: 
— Thi standing 
there behin o mirrored 
glasses was tall, 
broad-shouldered and 
expressionless. He looked at 
Chris and Chris looked at him. 
The boy just kept on riding. 

Unlike his two brothers, 
Chris was extremely 
overweight as a child, which 
led to teasing by other 
children. 

Janice Ball, president of the 
Pilot Point Village Council, 
said Chris seemed like an 
outcast for as long as she could 
recall, particularly with 
respect to his mother. “Evelyn 
would call Chris all kinds of 
names — not even really treat 
him as a son,” she said 

“Christopher could never do 
anything right, and his mother 
was always picking on him,” 
is the way another villager put 
it. “It was just like she treated 
him like a dog.” 

No one can say for sure why 
Evelyn banished Chris from 
her heart. Some people say 
they believe she was so hurt 
by the father she couldn’t 
bring herself to love the son. 

Evelyn Conners was a good 
woman and a hard worker, 
village people say. She 





wouldn’t intentionally hurt 
one. 
oeBut she was @ drunk, Chris 


remembers hiding bottles from 


her as a child. When she would 


product of a summer fling drink herself sick, he would 
between his mother and a man throw rags over her vomit. 


from a neighboring village. 
Chris, a mixture of Aleut, 


The alcohol seemed to 


unleash Evelyn's own anger 


Eskimo and Caucasian blood, and frustration at a life that 


was born in a cabin in Pilot 


PILOT POINT 


hadn’t 
wanted. Chris 
times when his mother and 


grandmother were drinking, 
and hearing his mother ion 
when it was 
His 

bung, would just say, ‘I know, 


out the way she 
remembers 


‘Why would you throw me out 
20.below vero?” 
, her head 


From Chris’ perspective, the 
booze didn’t make them mean 
the way it seemed to with her. 
Chris said he didn’t mind 
taking take care of them 
during their occasional binges. 
He would lend them a steady 
shoulder as they staggered off 
to bed and fix hot soup for 
their hangovers. 
Sometimes the binges would 
last a week or more. During 
these times, Chris’ 


grandparents would shout at 
each other. Chris learned that 


if he just waited it out, 
eventually peace would return 
to the house. Then he could 
look forward to a month or 
two of them staying sober. 

These were Chris’ happiest 
years. His grandparents would 
hug him when he got home 
from school, and ask whether 
any of the kids had been 
picking on him. He was his 
grandfather's favorite. 

The old man taught Chris to 
hunt game and smoke fish, 
and to tell the difference 
between husky and wolf 
tracks in the snow. He took 
Chris out on his trap line and 
told the boy stories about his 
days as a reindeer herder up 
north. At home at night, Chris 
would climb into his 
grandfather’s lap with a cup of 
hot chocolate, and together 
they would indulge in the 
adventures of B'rer Rabbit on 
the Uncle Ben Radio Show. 

Early on, Chris decided that 
when he grew up he would 
become a commercial 
fisherman like his grandfather 
had been. Chris’ brother, Alan, 
would inherit his 
grandfather’s fishing permit 
because he was the oldest. But 
grandmother's permit would 
go to him. 


——_—_—_————————— 
THE GOOD TIMES END 
The good times in Chris’ life 
ended abruptly when he was 9, 
at the tail end gee ores 
dfather’s binges. 
arrabou to fix soup for his 
grandfather's hangover when 
he walked into the bedroom 
and found the old man sitting 
on the floor clenching his teeth 
and holding his left side. He 
tried to hide his pain. He 
slowly stood up, took a few 
into the way, 
stumbled and fell to the floor. 
When 


loaded him into a plane to 

Chris and his 
\dmother flew out later. 
arrived at the hospital 

five minutes after he died. 

Inside a brightly lit room of 

stainless steel and sterilized 
a rer ata ot 


tubes still poking from 


nose and arms. The boy went 


numb. 
That night, a family friend 
an to 


Chris’ little brother Guy, shot 
to death on the day of rage. 


mother and other family and 
friends were at it by 9 or 10 in 
the morning, mixing alcohol 
with tears. 

At the funeral, Chris’ 
grandmother sat between the 
boy and his mother. A man 
from the village sang and 
waved a pot of incense, filling 
the church with a sweet smoke 
that made Chris queasy. But it 
wasn't until later, as men 
lowered the coffin into its 
grave, that emotion finally 
punched through. Chris burst 
into tears, turned and ran. 

Back at home, still dressed 
in a stiff new suit, he lay on 
his bed and stared at the 
ceiling. Grieving family and 
friends returned to the house, 
and the drinking resumed in 
the front room. On the other 
side of a blanket that served 
as a door, Chris waited for 
someone to come into his 
room, hug him and ask him 
how he was doing. But nobody 


came. 

Soon after the funeral, 
Evelyn moved in to help take 
care of her ailing mother. 
Chris didn't want to be home 
much after that. People in the 
village gave him a place to 
sleep when he needed one. If 
they questioned why a 
9-year-old child couldn't bear 
to be home, they kept it to 
themselves. 


——__—_. 
DRUGS AND DRINKING 
Six months after his 


© at that point I 
didn’t really care 
what happened 
to me. | kept 
telling myself 
nobody cares 
about me. | was 
mad at everyone. 
| hated everyone? 


— Chris Conners 


dash, and she was too drunk to 
notice. 

Chris woke up the next 
morning at a friend’s house 
with a pounding head, unable 
to remember how the evening 
had ended. It didn’t bother 
him much; he had learned long 
ago that hangovers and 
blackouts were normal. 

One night at a friend’s 
house, he wanted to impress a 
woman who had been flirting 
with him. She was 26; he was 
barely 13. He grabbed a bottle 
of whiskey and chugged it. 
Ten minutes later he stumbled 
outside, tripped and passed 
out with his face in a puddle. 

Chris woke up the next 
morning upstairs, with his 
clothes gone. Whoever had 
taken care of him that night 
had pulled him out of the 
puddle and tossed his muddy 
clothes in a heap outside the 
door. Chris walked home 


humiliated by his mother’s 
drinking, he was starting to 
become just like her, She 
begged him not to. Yet Chris 
says he occasionally drank 
with her, beginning at age 13. 
He says they smoked pot a 
couple times Eo ae too. 
“You know, I think that’s 
what really made her angry at 
me," said Chris. “I wouldn’t 
listen to her. She would tell 
me not to drink, and I'd drink 
anyway. And I believe I drank 
just to get back at her. That’s 
the way I could get under her 


+ skin the most. 


“And there was nothing else 
to do.” 


‘DAD KILLED HIMSELF” 
Although Chris said he 
cared about his mother, he 
hated the way she was. His 
resentment carried over to her 
boyfriends. 








Continued from Page C-2 


Evelyn was with Paul 
Matsuno back then. Matsuno 
was an OK guy by Chris’ 
standards, but they still didn’t 
get along. He was a 
commercial fisherman, 

art-Aleut, part-Japanese. 

en he drank, he drank hard, 
but never raised a hand 
against the kids. 

Chris’ 6-year-old brother, 
Guy, was particularly fond of 
Matsuno. Guy called him 
“Dad.” Chris tried to, but it 
didn’t feel right. 

One winter day in 1980, 
Chris forgot to stop for the 
mail on his way home from 
school. Matsuno was angry; he 
told Chris to go back and get 
it. Chris refused. An argument 
ensued in which Chris said 
words he would later regret. 
He called Matsuno something 
like ‘‘a dirty Jap,” then 
stormed out of the house. On 
his way out, he passed his 
mother. She was slumped in 
the seat of a snowmachine, 
woozy from too much booze. 
He was so furious, he said he 
could kill Matsuno. 

Later that night, after a 
drunken argument with 
Evelyn over a snowmachine, 
Matsuno picked up a hunting 
rifle and blew his head all 
over her living room. Chris’ 
brother Guy was there when 
he did it; he ran from the 
house in horror. “Dad killed 
himself in the face," the boy 
screamed. 

Evelyn silently blamed 
Chris for Matsuno’s suicide, 
although she said nothing. 
Chris said nothing, Guy said 
nothing. 

Relatives say Evelyn drank 
harder than ever after that. 
Chris did, too. Weekend 
parties were pretty much the 
same — drink, pass out, get 
up, do it again. 

The year after Matsuno’s 
death, Evelyn sold her 
mother’s fishing permit — the 
one that was to have been 
Chris’ inheritance — to her 
new boyfriend, a white man 
named Bud Reina. She needed 
the money. Chris saw the 
permit as his only chance to 
make something of himself, to 
follow in his grandfather’s 
footsteps. 

He never talked about it. 


—— 
ANOTHER NEW HOME 

The more Evelyn and Chris 
drank, the less they could 
stand each other. Sometimes 
Evelyn would call Chris’ aunt 
and uncle in Port Heiden, John 
and Annie Christensen, and 
ask them to take Chris. They 
were always willing. 
Invariably, Evelyn was drunk 
when she made the calls. 

The Christensens got along 
with Chris. Their home was 
the epitome of family life, 
with a constant stream of 
neighbors, children and dogs 
through the house. The couple 
was well-respected in the 
community. John rarely 
drank, and Annie, like her 

arents, didn’t drink at all. 
he didn’t even allow alcohol 
in her house. 

Chris continued to sneak 
out and drink once in a while, 
and a couple times he got 
caught. Annie would let him 
know how much she 
disapproved and explain w! 
she felt the way she did. a 

Chris spent two school years 
with John and Annie. In many 
ways, the Chris Conners who 
lived in Port Heiden was a 
different kid from the one his 
mother knew. In a stable 
home, he was Paee and 
helpful around the house, 


“He was just like one of my 
kids, you know,” Annie told 
tors after the 


Chris spent the last couple 
of years before the shootings 
bouncing between Pilot Point, 
Port Heiden and Anchorage. 
The winter before the 
murders, while staying with 
John and Annie, Chris again 
wanted to be with his family, 
this time for Christmas. He 
called his mother; she said she 
would pay for his brother 
Alan’s plane ticket, but not 
his. 


Chris took the news hard. 
Although there were presents 
for him under the tree and 
Annie had fixed a big turkey 
dinner, Chris spent all of 
Christmas Day in bed. He 
finally got up to pick at some 
leftovers that evening. 


RETURN TO PILOT POINT 


Chris quit school that spring 
and returned to Pilot Point to 
strike out on his own. He 
landed a job as a deckhand on 
a fishing boat, and slept 
wherever he happened to be — 
on the boat, at friends’ houses, 
at his mother’s place. 

One day Chris got drunk 
and asked to borrow his 
mother’s pickup truck. 
Although he was told he 
couldn't, he took it anyway, 
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Chris Conners’ grandparents, Nick and Titianna Meticgoruk. 


and blew the engine driving 40 
miles an hour in low gear 
down the beach, It wasn’t 
much of a truck, but Evelyn 
depended on it to work her 
setnet site. The two of them 
screamed it out in front of 
several villagers. 

About a month before the 
murders, Chris and Evelyn, 
drinking as usual, started 
arguing as usual. Out of 
nowhere, she said what she 
had been thinking for three 
years. ‘‘ You killed Paul!” she 
screamed. 

“She was crying," Chris 
says. ‘I believe that she really 
believed I killed him. Maybe 
what I said did have an effect. 
T'll never know.” 

Chris became increasingly 
agitated as the summer 
progressed, and people in the 
village started to notice. 
Janice Ball said Chris seemed 
restless. Others said Chris was 
becoming more and more 
hot-tempered. 

Chris earned $5,000 fishing 
that summer. He bought a 
couple of three-wheelers — one 
as a gift for his little brother, 
Guy — and blew the rest on 
cocaine, marijuana and booze, 
He stayed constantly stoned, 
and on several occasions drank 





until he blacked out. 

Finally, Evelyn had had it. 
She kept telling people that 
her son was out of control. The 
night before the murders, she 
told Chris she was thinking of 
putting him in a reform 
schoo] 

“At that point,” Chris said, 
“TI didn't really care what 

appened to me. I kept telling 
{ nobody cares about me. 





————————— 
THE FINAL REJECTION 


When Sophie Larson 
spurned him the next 


100n, the rejection 
whelmed him. When the 
of accumulated anger 
burst through, Chris 

shed out at everyone — 
people he eared for, people he 
hated, people he hardly knew, 

According to authorities, 
the shootings went something 
s; After seriously 


















heeler and fired a shot 
xy Greichen, the man 

% d hired him to work on 
his boat. At first, Sonny 
thought it was a prank, that 
the gun was loaded with 
blanks, until a bullet came 
enough to his head to 
make his ears ring. 

Chris traded the .357 for a 
10-gauge shotgun, then walked 
into the bedroom of Bud 
F 2, the man he believed 
had swindled his mother out 
of his fishing permit. He 
blasted Bud in the neck, but 
he didn't kill him, 

By now, word was getting 
around on the CB that Chris 
berserk. James 
‘ couldn’t have known 
because he had been out riding 
his three-wheeler. As James’ 
machine rounded the top of a 
hill, Chris raised the shotgun 
and fired, 

Achayok, «ge 22, died 
instantly. 

Three pelle's from the blast 
struck the 9-year-old boy who 
sat hidden behind him, It was 
Chris’ little brother, Guy. 

Guy jumped trom the 
three-wheeler, ran a few 
yards, crumpled \5 the ground 

















ed. io 

Asschooltedehe: was mext. 
Lance Blackwood was home 
watching ‘'Falcon Crest” when 
he heard Bud Reina on the CB 
calling for help. Blackwood 
grabbed his .44-caliber 
Magnum, put a handful of 
bullets in his pocket and 
headed out the door. As he 
approached the hill above 
Evelyn Conners’ house, he 
found James and Guy lying qn 
the ground. He called to them, 
shook them and tried to get a 
pulse. Nothing. 

He stood over the bodies a 
long time, not knowing what 
to do. He finally loaded them 
into his pickup. As he closed 
the tailgate, a shotgun pellet 
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struck him in the buttocks, 
wounding him. 

Finally, it was Evelyn's 
turn, 

From a half-mile away, 
Sonny Greichen watched 
through binoculars as Chris 
struggled to load a heavy 
yellow bundle onto the back of 
his three-wheeler. The bundle 
kept sliding off. Sonny saw 
Chris tie it behind his 
three-wheeler and drag it 
across the tundra out of town 

The troopers found Evelyn’s 
body late that night, about a 
mile from the village. She had 
been shot in the head, a yellow 
sheet tied around her neck and 
bite marks on her face and 
body. 

Prosecutor Charles Merriner 
called the murders among the 
most brutal and senseless he 
could imagine 





Cr 
‘A SCARED LITTLE BOY’ 

Chris was like a comered 
animal when first brought to 
McLaughlin Youth Center to 
await trial for murder 
attempted murder and assault 
He was described at the time 
as unemotional, self-centered 
and volatile. 

The murders would be 
easier to understand if he were 
psychotic. But psychiatrists 
who examined him found that 
wasn't the case. 

“When I first heard about 
this murder, I thought, ‘Oh 
God, I hope I don’t get this 
case because it was so 
gruesome,’ "’ said Polly 
Morrow, who did get the case 
as an investigator for the 
public defender agency. “When 
I went to meet him for the 
first time I expected someone 
who was sinister, and he was a 
seared little boy. I think with 
so many public defender 
clients, there’s no remorse, nc 
sadness about their crimes, 
This kid was grief-stricken 

“You know the most 
profound interview I had was 
with Chris’ grandmother, who 
is now dead. She said to me, ‘I 
don’t blame Chris for this, I 
blame Evelyn.’ And this is 
Evelyn's mother who said 
this.” 

Morrow said she believes if 
someone had intervened 
earlier, Chris never would 
have done what he did. She 
was so moved by her work 
with him, she left the agency 
to pursue a master's degree in 
social work. 5 

The turning point in Chris’ 
attitude came after he was 
shown photographs of his 
victims. “I didn’t want to 
accept the fact that I did it,” 
he said. “I knew they were 
dead, but I didn’t want to 
believe it. After (I saw) those 
pictures of what I did, I knew 
I needed somebody to talk to.” 

After that, psychiatrists and 
counselors started seeing 
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drastic changes. Later 
evaluations described him as 
bright, articulate, sensitive 
and extremely distraught over 
what he had done. 

Psychologist Jon Burke told 
the court Chris had lived most 
of his life overwhelmed. In 
jail, he was finally safe, safe 
because he didn’t have to 
worry about people being 
abusive. Only now could he let 
down his defenses, 

Psychiatrist Irvin Rothrock, 
who originally examined Chris 
on behalf of the prosecution 
and found him “‘cold,"’ was 
later called to testify for the 
defense. ‘I would say he’s one 

of the more favorable people 
I 've seen,” he told the court, 

“more favorable in terms of 
potential rehabilitation.”’ 

Along with these changes 
came nightmares, Chris would 
see himself flipping through 
those pictures, the bodies of 
his mother, little brother and 
James. He would wake up ina 
cold sweat, and be afraid to go 
back to sleep for fear the 
images would return, 

At one point, he broke 
plastic off the light fixture in 
his cell and slashed a wrist 
and forearm deep enough to 
require stitches and leave a 
trail of scars. During court 
hearings, Chris threw up as a 
pathologist summarized 


Photo by Larry Salzman 


Chris Conners: ‘‘To tell you the truth, | will never know why | did what | did. It’s going to be with me all my life. There’s no escape...”’ 


autopsy reports. 

Before Chris’ case could go 
to trial, the court had to decide 
whether to try him as a 
juvenile or an adult. Chris was 
15 at the time of the shooting. 
If he were to remain in the 
juvenile system, he would be 
free by his 20th birthday 

Chris’ public defenders 
fought hard to keep the case in 
juvenile court. They were 
convinced that he was a 
“salvageable” human being. 
Just removing him from his 
home environment had 
produced remarkable changes; 
with extensive counseling, 
they argued, Chris could turn 
his life around and pose no 
threat to society. 

Because of the seriousness 
of the charges, Superior Court 
Judge Seaborn Buckalew 
decided Chris should be tried 
as an adult, That meant he 
could spend the rest of his life 
in prison. 


The case never went to trial. 


Instead, Chris pleaded no 
contest to the charges against 
him. At his sentencing, Judge 
Buckalew considered Chris’ 
relationship with his mother 
and the role of alcohol and 
neglect. The judge considered 
the theory that Chris was so 
drugged he didn't know what 
he was doing. Buckalew 
thought, too, about Sophie 
Larson, hospitalized with 
bouts of paralysis for months 
after the shootings. And he 


thought about those who died. 


Despite prosecution pleas 
that Chris remain behind bars 
for the rest of his life, 
Buckalew was persuaded that 
Chris could be rehabilitated. 
He gave the boy 55 years to 
serve. 


———— 
PAROLE IN 20017 
It has been more than four 
years since the shootings 
Chris is imprisoned in St. 


returned to Alaska when the 
new prison in Seward opens. 
He will be eligible for parole 
in 2001. Chris said he hopes to 
get a college education while 
he is locked up so he can make 
something of himself once he 
is free. 

Until then, home is a 
6-by-9-foot cell with a bed, 
television, nightstand, fan, 
toilet and sink. Chris starts 
each day with a cigarette and 
a cold shower. He shuffles 
through his daily routine 
trying not to think too much. 
When he does think about 
what has happened, he 
becomes intense. 

Chris has written to his 
victims’ survivors and those 
he wounded to say how sorry 
he is. He doesn’t expect them 


to accept his apolory: J His 
older brother, Alan, lost his 


entire family that night. Chris 
doesn’t expect to ever hear 
from him again. 

“They say time heals all 


wounds. But I don't think time 
will heal theirs,”’ Chris said. 

He said he plans to sell the 
shares he holds in his Native 
corporation, put the money in 
a savings account to 
accumulate interest, then give 
money to those he hurt to help 
pay medical bills. It’s 
something he said he needs to 
do to be right with himself. 

“To tell you the truth, I will 

never know why I did what I 
did. I still have a hard time 
dealing with it. It’s going to be 
with me all my life. There’s no 
escape from it. Ever.” 


—— 
CIRCLE NEVER ENDS 


Back in Pilot Point, the 
tragedies continue. 

Three years after the 
Conners murders, a volley of 
shotgun blasts left a 6-year-old 
boy dead and his stepmother 
shot in the face, There had 
been drinking and an 


argument. The dead boy’s 
16-year-old brother was 
charged with the crime. 

Loren Abyo, the boy who 
ran from Chris’ bullets at the 
airstrip four years ago, is 
dead. He drowned three days 
after his 21st birthday. He and 
some friends were drinking on 
a boat. Loren got tossed off 
the boat. Nobody on board 
could swim. His friends just 
watched him wash out to sea. 
The man who threw him 
overboard was convicted of 
negligent homicide. 

“It's just like you're at a 
dead end or a circle that you 
never reach the end of," says 
Janice Ball, one of several 
people in Pilot Point who 
don’t drink at all. “You just 
see it happening over and 


ver. 

“After all we've been 
through. ... You know, you 
would think they would learn 
or something. But the drinking 
just goes on.” 


Are adult Natives passing on an 
‘alcohol culture’ to their children 
instead of traditional culture and 











Aneorage Ne rik Hill 
Chiet Andy Chelsea bebe 
“T look at the families sitting in the 
living room drinking a bottle of beer, 
having a ball, they think. And their 
little kids walking around, 3 and 4 
years old, and they are already saying, 
‘Hey, when I get big, I'm gonna be like 
them guys, drinking and having lots of 
fun.’ Guess what? You're already 
teaching them to be an alcoholic.”” 
T Get ot he Ait Lake incln band, which hee 
become a leader in the sobriety movement 


“The older villagers gave up on the old 
culture and didn’t give the youth 
anything in its I'm trying to 
i eee 
things to do... things I did when I 
&rew up, more of the cultural stuff. 
There is a lot to do if you put your 
mind to it. Villages are beautiful 
places to live. But if you don’t accept 
yourself, you're going to get 


Cloud, Minn., but may be 


Ovces 


“They can't associate with the white 
culture, so they create their own 
culture — the alcohol culture. They 
become terrorists within the village. 
And I don't say that lightly.” 

— PAUL LONGPRE, 


Village Pubic 
creeps (take Se Safety Officer from Sleetmute 


Why are men being hit harder than 


. women? 


“The biggest problem is that the 
people, especially men, don’t have that 
much to do. It was always up to the 
men to provide, They'd spend the day 
getting wood for the fires or hunting 
or trapping or whatever. Nowadays, 
you buy fuel and food, and there’s no 
reason to go out. It’s a lot easier to stay 
home and watch TV or the VCR.” 


— RANDY BEAUDRY, 
clinic director, Galena 


How widespread are the problems 
associated with self-destructive 
behavior? Are most Natives or 
in some way harmed by alcohol, drug 
abuse, suicide or other violence? 


doesn My «cra es ate 
get disturbed when I see someone 


population than the non-Native. And 
while the problem is grave, by no 
means does it involve everybody. 
Family violence, fetal alcohol 
syndrome, suicide — they’re all part of 
the same issue. And even in the 
non-Native society, all people are 
touched in some way by alcohol abuse 
and violence. That’s not to say every 
family is abusing. Most Native 
families live the same kinds of lives 
the rest of us live, But their rate of 
involvement is far higher than anyone 
is willing to accept. It’s triply or 
quadruply bad for the Native 
population. But that’s not to say every 
Native person is a drunk or that they 
all live in some bizarre way.” 


— DENNY DeGROSS, 
executive director, Alaska Native Health Board 


“The smaller communities are like 
closed systems. When someone acts 
one way or another, almost the whole 
place is involved. For instance, when 
someone drowns from an 

alcohol involved accident, the whole 
place is affected. What is difficult is 
the degree to which people are 


affected. It’s sort of like being in battle 


shock. In some cases, it renders you 
emotionally numb for a few days. But 
for a lot of people it’s devastating.” 


‘Yupik Eskimo and author of a major study on 
Suicide prevention among Natives 


“The pain is infinite. The hole torn in 
the fabric of communities is 

I wrote down a list of all 
the people I knew in the labor force, 
over the period of time we were there, 


that are not now in the labor force, 


either because they died, committed 
suicide or were incarcerated for an act 
of violence. The conclusion I came to 
was that the increase in the labor force 
was 25 percent less than it otherwise 
would have been because of 
incarceration or suicide, for nine 
villages on the Kuskokwim. Some of 
the villages were hit disproportionately 
hard. In some, as much as half of the 
labor force was reduced.” 

— DAVID MARSHALL. 


‘a Juneau economist and 
several years in Aniak 


consultant who lived tor 
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Dr. Robert Alberts 


“My feeling is this is incredibly 
widespread, but not in all of the 
villages. I think it differs from village 
to village. Some are healthy. In some 
places it’s truly endemic, the majority 
of people are affected by it. It’s just a 
complex problem.” 


— DR, ROBERT ALBERTS, 
se Chan ahd sot comche tenet nie 
Yukon-Kuskokwim area 
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When pregnant mothers drink, their babies can be bom deformed or retarded — 
doomed to a life of misery. No group in the United States has a higher rate of 
alcohol-caused infant deformities than Alaska Natives, 


A curse upon the unborn 





By ELIZABETH P\ JLLIUM 








tiny baby 






































struggles in a hospital incu- 
bator and lets loose a muf- 
fled cry. His wrinkled face 
turns red from the effort, 
while pencil-thin ribs stand 
in sharp relief on his palm- 
sized chest. The baby has 
been isolated in the plastic 


box because he has almost 





no fat on his scrawny, 4- 
pound body and because 
one of the walls in his 
heart hasn’t completely 
formed. 

The hole in his heart will 
eventually heal, either on 
its own or with a surgeon’s 
help. Eventually, too, he 
will put on weight, al- 
though he always will be a 
small, spindly child. 

But nothing will change 
the damage to his brain or 
the wreckage on his face. 
This child, who could have 
been an Einstein or a lead- 
er of his people, or just a 
normal, healthy boy, will 
not be like other children. 
His face will be flat, his 
lips thin, his eyes curiously 
folded. He will be suscepti- 
ble to sickness and sei- 
zures. The stunted brain 
inside his tiny head may 

















never learn to read a book 





or count the fingers on his 
hands. 

The baby’s deformities 
are not the result of a rogue 














gene, an unnatural trauma 
or some act of God. 
He is the way he is be- 
cause his mother drank. 
Alaska Natives have the 
highest known rate of fetal 




















See Page C-6, FETAL ALCOHOL Nicholas Kvasnikoft, 5, gets a hug from his older brother, Mack Jr., at school. Both suffer from fetal alcohol syndrome. 
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NORMAL INFANT BRAIN 


FAS INFANT BRAIN 


An example of reduced brain size 
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alcohol syndrome in the 
country. Alcohol stunts one in 
every 25 Native babies, and 
the full-blown syndrome — 
arrested growth, organ defects, 
facial deformities and mental 
retardation — mars at least 
four of every 1,000 infants 
born to Native women, 
according fo the Alaska Native 
Health Board. 

That’s more than twice the 
rate discovered among the 
Navajos, the only other Native 
Americans who have been 
studied, and two and a half 
times the rates in Seattle and 
New York. 

The Alaska figure only 
counts children identified by 
health aides at village clinics 
or pediatricians at the Alaska 
Native Medical Center. 

“Not everyone comes into 
the clinics. I think there are a 
lot of addicted women we just 
don’t see," says Jerry 
Nasenbeny, a pediatrician at 
the medical center. 

No one knows the FAS rate 
for other Alaskans. The state 
health department has never 
surveyed the general 
population, and private 
doctors aren't required to 
report children they think 
might be affected by alcohol. 
But the Native health board 
and many pediatricians 
beleve the non-Native rate is 


“We know of one 
(non-Native) woman in Homer 
who has had seven FAS kids,” 
says Vicki Hild, coordinator of 
the board’s FAS prevention 
program. “The youngest is 5 
months old. And the mother is 


education and welfare 

Mart tse virtually none 
ever be able to live 

independently — will run at 

least $1 million in each child's 

lifetime. 
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FAS CHARACTERISTICS « 


Facial Distortion 





Small eye bere 

Flat upper lip (no groove) 
Thin upper ip 

Flat midface 
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\ Heart, Liver and Kidney Problems 





Growth Retardation in Height and Weight 





Vision Problems 








Small Head Picayaree 


Smaller, Deformed Brain 





FAS is the most common 
cause of mental retardation 
in Alaska Natives. 


pediatrician Nasenbeny most 
is the human potential lost 

“This is an entirely 
preventable syndrome,” he 
says. ‘These kids could have 
been Rhodes scholars. We'll 
never know.” 


—_—__—- 
THE CHILD AS VICTIM 


Mack Kvasnikoff Jr 
was the first to show the 
effects of his mother’s 
drinking. 

His four older brothers and 
sisters had been norma! 
healthy children. Three were 
born before their mother 
started drinking, and the 
fourth, now a pretty 
16-year-old, shows no ill 
effects from her mother’s 
occasional drinking during 
pregnancy. But Mack wasn't 
so lucky. His mother drank 


Peavy, and didn't stop or 
even slow down when she 
found out she was pregnant 
with him. 

Mack Jr.'s round, wide-set 
eyes and thin lips were 
apparent from birth. When he 
reached school age, he fell 
behind the other children and 
had to be left back a grade. 

“The public health nurses 
gave me pamphlets (about 
alcoholism and FAS). I threw 
them away,” remembers his 
mother, Justina, a 38-year-old 
resident of English Bay. When 
friends commented on the 
child’s small size, she would 
say, ‘‘He’s short like me. He’s 
ene like his dad.” 

the time Justina’s sixth 
chitk, Nicholas, was born in 
1982, the Kvasnikoff family 
had almost fallen apart. 
Justina and her husband, 





I. alcohol level in the — 
mother’s breast milk is the 


same as her blood alcohol 
level. 


Mack, fought constantly over 
booze and hoarded bottles 
from each other. 


Mack Jr. remembers going 
to school with uncombed hair 
and dirty jeans. The oldest 
daughter, Kathy, now 21, 
remembers her parents passed 
out in the cluttered living 
room while the children 
struggled to make some kind 
of dinner — usually scrambled 
eggs, because that was all they 
could manage. 

Justina remembers her state 
of mind during those chaotic, 
ugly days, and it was brutally 
single-minded; all that 
mattered was alcohol. 

“When Nicholas was 6 
months old he got sick’... 
Timmy (the oldest son) told me 
he might die," she says. “All I 
thought was, ‘So what? Then I 
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drank heavily while pregnant with Mack Jr. and Nicholes. 
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I. mother’s blood 
alcohol level is transferred 
directly to the fetus through 
the ae he 
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alcohol ‘ood 
is the same 
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mother’s. 





will be free. Free to drink 
some more.’’* 

Today, Justina sits at her 
Formica-topped kitchen table, 
her eyes following little 
Nicholas as he bounces away 
to watch Sesame Street on TV. 
Nicholas also turned out to be 
a FAS child. At 5 he has the 
body and mind of a 3-year-old. 
Nicholas is also deaf, the 
result of an diabetes-related 
illness at 6 months. Doctors 
told Justina his deafness 
wasn't directly caused by 
FAS, but she says she still 
feels responsible. 

But though small and prone 
to sickness, Nicholas is as 
bright-eyed and rambunctious 
as most childrén, and he 
wrestles playfully with his 
older brother Mack before 
settling down in front of the 
screen, 

The wall over their heads 
holds a Russian Orthodox 
shrine, with votive candles 
and pictures of Jesus that look 
over the small, spotless living 
room. A pot of coffee steams 
on the counter, completing a 
scene of order and neatness, an 
island of domestic tranquility 
in this wind-whipped village 
south of Homer. 

But Justina still vividly 
remembers what the home 
looked like five years ago. 
Clothes and debris were 
scattered everywhere. Dirty 
dishes piled high in the sink. 
che smell of unwanted podics 
and unemptied ashtrays hun; 
in the air. . 

She also remembers what 
crs dookes like then. Now a 
soft-spoken, smiling woman 
with bright eyes and a pixie 
haircut, then she was an 
unkempt drunk. Her face 
bloated from alcohol, her body 
battered from her husband’s 
drunken rages, she would 
stand in the corner and scream 
obscenities over the citizens 
band radio whenever she was 
on a binge. She would drink 
from morning until 
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Mack Kvasnikoff, now an alcohol abuse counselor, sits with his 5-year-old son Nicholas 
kitchen at English Bay. 
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insensibility; she drank so 
much on the night of Nicholas 
birth, in fact, that she passed 
out in the middle of her 
contractions 
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Voices 
What role do schools 


play in helping or 
not helping young 





Natives cope with 


alcoholism, drug 


abuse and suicide? 





foblems of young 
Natives by 
emphasizing 


& 6 — 
We intend to do 


more as a school. 





We're expanding the 
youngsters 5 
experience. We're 
sending 10 
youngsters io the 
AFN annual 
convention. We're 
committed to the 
sports program. But 
all of that isn’t 
enough, We can 
have the greatest 
programs in the 
world in school, but 
still youngsters go 
home at night and 
the problem is there 
— in many of our 
homes. 
— ED GRAHAM 


Srincipal. Hooper Bay 
High Schoot 
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eices 
Se 
What role do schools 
play in helping or 
not helping young 
Natives cope with 
cultural changes, 
alcoholism, drug 


abuse and suicide? 
Are schools 
contributing to the 
problems of young 
Natives by 
emphasizing 
Western ideas and 
ideals? 


ee 


Schools prepare 
children for 
adulthood. Native 
children are prepared 
for Western urban 
adulthood. College is 
portrayed as the ‘big 
reward.’ When 
Native children 
reach for tt, most of” 
them fall short. 
These false 
expectations and 
sometimes 
unrealistic, 
unachievable goals, 
have helped to 
establish a sense of 
frustration among 
Native youth, and 
this has contributed 
to setting sore on 
the path of alcohol 
abuse. Schools 
should prepare 
Native children for 
Native adulthood. 
This still means 
modern education 
needs to be available 
to provide 
opportunities for 
those who wish to 
become Inuit 
doctors, lawyers or 
corporate chiefs; they 
need to learn about 
Western competition 
rather than Inuit 


been in court-ordered treatment 
before, but neither could admit to 
alcoholism. This time, the message 
sank in and they began to face 
what they had done to their lives 
and their family. 

“At first it was hard to accept 
(that alcohol had damaged the 
children). Denial was very strong,” 
says Mack Sr. “But it wasa 
mistake that we both made. I’m 
not letting her suffer alone.” 

The Kvasnikoffs have been 
sober for four years. They say part 
of their healing comes from 
talking about what happened to 
them. Mack is now English Bay’s 
drug and alcohol counselor, and 
Justina talks with her daughters 
and sons, and their friends, about 
the dangers of drinking. 

They also talk about learning to 
forgive themselves, although they 
say it isn’t easy. The evidence of 15 
years of binges, blackouts and 
hangovers always will remain on 
the faces, bodies and minds of 
their two youngest sons. 

“Kids at school told Mack Jr. 
that he was small and slow 
because his mother drank while he 
was in her stomach. He asked me, 
is that true, Mommy?” Justina’s 
brown eyes fill with tears. Her 
voice drops to a whisper. “I didn’t 
know what to say. I say, yes, it’s 
true.” 


ed 
NO DRINK IS SAFE 


No one knows how much alcohol 
it takes to damage a baby. 
Researchers so far haven’t seen the 
full-blown syndrome in women 
who drink less than one fluid 
ounce of alcohol — the equivalent 
of two shots of whiskey or two 
beers — a day. Some women can 
drink a six-pack a day and produce 
healthy children. 

But as few as two binges, with 
five drinks or more at a time, can 
cause birth defects like stunted 
growth or mild retardation. 
Because research on the syndrome 
is just beginning — it was 
discovered by a Seattle doctor in 
1973 — many doctors don’t 
consider even a single drink during 
a pregnancy to be safe. 

Most Native women now know 
alcohol can hurt their babies and 
stop drinking as soon as they find 
out they are pregnant, says Janet 
Allan, a nurse at the medical 
center who screens pregnant 
women for alcohol problems. 

“That’s what impresses me the 
most. It’s what I call daily 
heroics,”’ she says. “These women 
often have the courage to get out 
of bad situations. (Many) are faced 
with domestic violence, emotional 
violence, sexual violence. It’s hard 
to quit when everybody around 
you is drinking. But some do.” 

Alaska has few places that 
pregnant women can go to escape 
the pressures of abusive, alcoholic 
families. Care Cottage, a hospice 
for women with high-risk 
pregnancies, keeps a few beds for 
alcoholic mothers, and shelters 
like Clare House and McKinnell 
offer some support. 


But many of the pregnant 
women who stay at the shelters 
last only a few days or weeks, 
shelter workers say. Then they 
return to their friends and their 
families and their drinking. Some 
‘women never seek help at all. 


“An addicted person who's 
using heavily sees alcohol as her 
best friend,” Allan says. “Often 
the women feel guilty, but they 
continue to use anyway. They are 
into the denial stage of the 
disease.” 


Their denial is fueled when they 
see other women drink and give 
birth to seemingly normal children 
—a not uncommon experience, 
since fetal alcohol syndrome is not 
inevitable. Even the heaviest 
drinker has less than a 50 percent 
chance of producing a defective 
child during the first pregnancy. 


But once a woman has one child 
stunted by alcohol, the next babies 
will be more and more damaged, 
unless the mother stops drinking, 
according to researchers. That's 
why the Native health board urges 
villages and regional corporations 
to develop prevention programs, to 
educate children as any as junior 


What's at stake, many health 
care professionals fear, is the 
future of the Native population as 
a whole. 

Be ey 
Tep: are 

so badly affected? How effective 
are we going to be?” asks Elenore 

village health aide 





SECTION 


Every day the word comes by wire — send booze. And case after 
case is flown to Bethel. Up front, it’s all legal and profitable, At the 
other end, there can he crime and misery, 


river of booze 


By RICHARD MAUER and HAL BERNTON 
a 








ETHEL — A sole Alascom| 
telegram office has survived the 
communications revolution that 
brought telephones to nearly 
every village in the Bush. 

The office is in Bethel, and it 
owes its staying power toa 
steady accumulation of crumpled 
currency shoved through a slot 
beneath tinted, bullet-proof glass. 

The cash, $100 and $200 at a 
time, comes from bootleggers and 
whiskey drinkers wiring money 
orders to Anchorage liquor stores. 

The office is a humming pump, 
nourishing the headwaters of 
Alaska’s fearsome river of booze. 

Though Alascom shut its other 
Bush telegram counters over the 
past decade, the Bethel office is 
different. The continuous flow of 
alcohol business rings up $800,000 
a year in money orders and 
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1 A bootlegger goes to the Alascom office in Bethel to wire 
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ices 


What role has the 
white man and the 


white culture played 


in Native problems 
like alcohol abuse or 





Alaska, the Native 
people were not in 
need of salvation. 
For many centuries 
their cultural 
traditions and 
knowledge provided 
them with the skills 
to survive. The 
disintegration started 
when the non-Native 
culture caused great 
disruption between 
the land and people. 
Many Native people 
seem to have lost 
control over their 
own destiny and feel 
dependent ona 
world which is 
foreign to them —a 
world which, if not 
overtly, is covertly 
scornful of traditions 
different from its 
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represents 95 percent of the 
money wires out of Bethel. 
Though the liquor stores are 
225 miles away, the network 
linking them with Alascom 
and the airlines guarantees 
same-day delivery and mocks 
Bethel’s voter-approved ban 
on in-town liquor sales. 

Alascom is one of dozens of 
legitimate enterprises whose 
decisions and policies, 
sometimes passively, 
sometimes not, have kept the 
floodgates wide open for 
bootleggers and consumers of 
low-grade whiskey in villages, 
both wet and dry. 

Alascom, like most of the 
others, says it shouldn’t be 
asked to play policeman and 
go beyond the restrictions 
imposed by society itself. “It's 
a judgment call we can’t 
make," said spokesman Tom 
Jensen. 

Yet the aftermath of those 
business choices is widespread 
death, violence, abuse and 
neglect — for adults whose 
choice it is to binge, and for 
children and other victims 
who find themselves trapped 
inside another’s nightmare. 

A passive state liquor 
agency with a history of 
toothless regulations, an 
ineffective local option law, 
flagrant bootlegging and 
ambiguous community 
standards have kept the flood 
of liquor unchecked. Because 
liquor starts out as a legal 
commodity, unlike marijuana 
or cocaine, gray- and 
black-marketeers openly take 
advantage of the network that 
ties together even the remotest 
parts of Alaska for legal 
commerce. 

In recognition of the role of 
alcohol in human misery, the 
legislature has offered 
communities a menu of 
options for its control, ranging 





» from community-owned liquor 


stores to a complete ban on 
possession. Some 82 places, 
from the Kuskokwim Delta 
center of Bethel, population 
4,462, to the Athabascan 
hamlet of Birch Creek, 
population 40, have chosen to 
restrict the sale or possession 
of booze. 

But residents of those places 
and the authorities who 
enforce the laws readily admit 
that even in the most 
restrictive villages, where 
arriving travelers are frisked 
for flasks, there are still ways 
for the booze to get in. 

Some of it is due to the 
ingenuity of bootleggers. By 
uncorking a jug and filling it 
to the brim before hiding it in 
a suitcase, they can avoid the 
telltale gurgle a conscientious 
baggage handler might detect. 
Plastic bottles have eliminated 
the risk of breakage — and the 
giveaway odor. 

It is 1:15 p.m. on a Friday 
afternoon in October. A steady 
flow of customers has 
journeyed to the silver-sided 
building, beside the huge 
satellite dish, where Alascom 
conducts its telegram business. 
It is just up a dirt street from 
the Kuskokwim River and the 
office of Bush Air Service, 
whose owner was recently 
charged with transporting 
liquor to a dry village. 

In walks a man with 
bushy-blond hair. ‘You must 
be glad it’s Friday,” says the 
Alascom agent, making small 
talk. ‘‘What difference does it 
make to me?” replies the 
customer. “One day of the 
week is the same as the next."” 
He wires $172 to Party Time 
Liquor in Anchorage. 

The next customer, a Native 
man with the smell of liquor 
on his breath, sends $219.74 to 
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Buying the booze: A man completes a money order to an Anchorage liquor store at the Alascom telegram office window in Bethel. 


International Liquor, also in 

Anchorage. 
“Hello, Al,” 

another man. “$189 






window, she gives 
some change. Then 
to the teletype machin 
seconds, the message beams 
from the dish outside to the 
satellite Aurora, and back 
down to the Alascom office in 
Anchorage, In minutes, a 
check is ready for Par 








——______ -___ 
ORDERS FROM ANIAK 


Like Bethel and a 
half-dozen other communities 
in Alaska, the Kuskokwim 
River village of Aniak has 
banned the sale of booze, but 
not its possession or 
importation. 

On a Friday afternoon last 
October, Postmaster Leonard 
Morgan was on the phone toa 
customer. The weather 
outside was rotten — snow, 
wind and low clouds — and 
Morgan told his customer that 
the Northern Air Cargo plane 
would be late, so there was 
still time to get a postal 
money order shipped by 
Express Mail to a liquor store 


in Ancho: . 
The one-day Express Mail 
service provided by the Aniak 


post office attracts booze 
customers from as far away 
as Kalskag, 25 miles 
downriver. In the summer, 
they make the two-hour 
journey by boat, and in 
winter, in a quarter of the 
time, by snowmachine or 
truck on the frozen river. If 
they make the mail deadline, 
they'll be back the next day 
to pick up their shipments at 
1;30 p.m. ore the Northern 
Air roars into 
Cargo 


which have teamed up with — 
bs : 
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airlines to offer drinkers a 
package deal. 


20-GALLON LIMIT 

Since territorial days, 
Alaska has allowed people to 
place orders for alcoholic 
beverages through the mail 
for shipment by common 
carrier. In 1980, the 
legislature revamped the 
liquor code and eliminated 
restrictions on the amount 
that can be shipped. 

Alcoholic Beverage Control 
Board regulations that went 
into effect in November 
require the liquor store to 
notify the board when an 
order is 20 gallons or more — 
the equivalent of about 8% 
cases of Windsor Canadian in 
plastic bottles. Though the 
Tule was supposed to detect 
bootleggers, loopholes 
remain, conceded Bill Roche, 
the commission’s chief 
investigator. Bootleggers 
selling a case or two a week 
don’t need to place single 
orders in such a large 

uantity, he said, and even if 
ey did, they could avoid 
detection by splitting their 
orders among several stores, 
or having confederates place 
orders. 

If 20 gallons proves too 
loose a restriction, Roche 
said, the board may change it. 

The new rules will mainly 
affect the few stores that 
specialize in mail-order sales. 
In Anchorage, according to 
ABC board staff, they are 
Party Time Liquors, Value 
Liquor, International Liquor, 
Our Liquor and Brown Jug 
Warehouse. 

According to records filed 
with the Alaska Department 
of Revenue, Party Time No. 2, 
on Spenard Road, where the 
Bush sales are made, sold an 
average of 1,400 gallons of 
hard liquor a month over the 
past year, the equivalent of 
5,000 “jugs."’ That’s more 
than twice its nearest 
mail-order competitor, Value 


Liquor No. 3 on Jewel Lake 
Road. 

The records don’t show the 
proportion of liquor sold over 
the counter as opposed to 
mail order, and Party Time 
owners Michael and Paula 
Gallagher won’t discuss their 
business. But their 
competitors estimate that as 
much as 75 to 80 percent of 
their sales from the Spenard 
store goes to the Bush 

In an interview in Bethel, a 
self-described bootlegger said 
he prefers Party Time because 
it understands his needs. 
Clerks ship the bottles in 
innocuous cartons, like those 
for potato chips, he said, so 
“no one can see what you are 
getting in the box.” 

And evidence now in court 
indicates that Party Time 
may have been increasing its 
sales by actively courting the 
bootleg trade. In addition to 
opening the operations of 
Party e to public view, 
the unusual lawsuit, brought 
in Superior Court in Bethel, 
has shown the state liquor 
board to be ineffective in 
policing mail-order sales. 

The suit, filed in 1986 and 
not yet tried, was brought by 
the parents of Moses Strauss 
Jr., a 20-year-old minor when 
he was struck by a Bethel city 
bus on Jan. 14, 1986, and 
suffered severe head injuries. 
The suit charges that Strauss 
was drunk at the time and 
that he bought his liquor 
from Malachy Polty, a 
customer of Party Time. 

The Gallaghers declined to 
be interviewed, Through their 
attorney, they denied the 
Strausses’ allegations. “We are 
confident we will be found 
blameless when all of the facts 
are presented to a judge and 
jury. However, we and our 
attorneys believe it is highly 
inappropriate to try cases in 
the press,” they said in a 

prepared statement. 

Depositions and documents 
obtained by the Strausses’ 


attorney, Kneeland Taylor, 
include the record of a 
previously undisclosed 1985 
investigation by the beverage 
commission into allegations 
that Party Time flouted 
mail-order rules, shipped to 
customers from dry villages, 
and was likely dealing with 
bootleggers. 

In visits to Party Time’s 
store at 4006 Spenard Road 
over a six-month period, 
agency investigator Virginia 
Holland found that the store 
was helping its large-order 
customers over regulatory 
hurdles designed to slow the 
flow of booze to the Bush, 
keep liquor from the hands of 
minors and discourage 
impulse consumption and 
binge drinking. 

Among the requirements of 
the law then and now, 
according to Roche, the 
beverage board’s enforcement 
officer, was that mail-order 
customers send the liquor 
store a signed, written 
request for each purchase. 

Party Time took a creative 
approach to the rule. 
According to the depositions, 
it told customers to mail a 
batch of signed order forms 
filled in with huge quantities 
of anything they could 
possibly want. Then, when 
they decided to actually make 
a purchase, they called Party 
Time, directed which part of 
the order to fill, and wired 
the cash by Alascom. The 
Party Time clerk scratched 
off the portion of the order 
that was filled, leaving the 
remainder for the next call. 

About 2:30 each afternoon, 
the Party Time truck would 
leave the liquor store for the 
MarkAir SpeedMark package 
papel afer 
for very to 
Bethel 


On a single day, April 12, 


1985, most of the orders that 
left Party Time for the Bush 
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came from forms with 
matching handwriting but 
different names, according to 
the investigation report. Ina 
later visit to the store, 
Holland uncovered orders 
from residents of Napakiak 
and Nunapitchuk, two dry 
villages in the 
Yukon-Kuskokwim Delta. 

On Jan. 6, 1986, ABC board 
Executive Director Patrick 
Sharrock signed the report of 
his investigators 
recommending suspension or 
revocation of Party Time’s 
license for a pattern of 
on-going violations; accepting 
telephone orders, shipping 
liquor to customers in dry 
villages and failing to correct 
deficiencies pointed out 
during the course of the 
investigation. 

Three days later, Party 
Time attorney Dan Coffey 
responded that the fault was 
not with the store, but with 
vague regulations. He accused 
investigator Holland of 
writing ‘‘rules and 
regulations herself.”’ 

Ima letter to the beverage 
board on March 10, 1986, 
Assistant Attorney General 
Kay Gouwens recommended 
against prosecution. 

“T understand and 
sympathize with your 
concerns about package stores 
such as this that have a large 
volume of Bush sales and 
seem undaunted by the fact 
that some of what they sell 
almost certainly finds its way 
to villages that have banned 
importation, to bootleggers, 
and to individuals with 
drinking problems,”’ she 
wrote. ‘However, our 
existing statutes and 
regulations are poorly 
equipped to deal with the 
problem.” 

The ABC case was shelved. 
It took a year and a half to 
implement new regulations 
that clarify the absolute ban 
on telephone orders 


PLENTY OF ‘LOOPHOLES’ 

Holland quit her job in 
March 1986 and moved to 
Seattle. In a recent interview, 
she said her tenure at the 
liquor board was an exercise 
in futility. The kinds of 
violations she observed at 
Party Time could be found in 
other liquor stores that ship 
to the Bush, she said. 


“My foremost frustration 
was the way the regulations 
were written, They were very 
vague and nebulous and 
although anyone can read 
them and know the intent of 
the law, they leave all sorts 
of loopholes for someone who 
doesn’t have a conscience to 
violate them,” she said. 

She said she didn’t find 
much official support from 
either the attorney general's 
office or the ABC board. The 
people in positions of 
authority didn’t seem to want 
to make the effort to fight 
bootlegging by controlling 
sales. 

“If there is a general 
consensus, it is that 
(bootlegging) is one of those 
victimless crimes. People up 
there want liquor. People in 
Anchorage are willing to send 
it. And nobody gets hurt.”’ 

Roche and Sharrock said 
they sympathized with 
Holland’s frustrations, but 
they said she quit before the 
last chapter of her 
investigation was written. 


Roche said the liquor board 
saw the need for tighter rules, 
and responded with the new 
regulations. 


——_—_—————————— 
AMAZING NUMBERS 


In their suit against Party 
Time, the Strausses built 
their case upon the ABC 
investigation. By using a 
computer to examine N 
subpoenaed records, they've 
taken it much further. 

During 1986, the Strausses 
reported, Party Time shipped 
$475,445.19 in booze to Bethel 

They also documented that 
the 11 biggest Party Time 
customers bought 12,175 
bottles of whiskey and 2,430 
cases of beer during the year, 
for a total of $125,775.89. 

That averages out to three 
bottles of whiskey and 72 
cans of beer a day for each 
buyer. . 

Assuming the proportions 
of beer to whiskey are 
roughly comparable among 
all buyers as they are with 
the top 11, Party Time's sales 
to Bethel would translate to a 


hard liquor per capita adult 
consumption rate of of 3.6 
gallons — more than one and 
half times the national rate. 

And Party Time is only one 
of five Anchorage liquor 
Stores gelling directly to 
Bethel, Adding to the 
consumption would be 
whiskey carried in luggage or 
booze purchased over the 
counter and shipped by 
individuals themselves. 

It all goes to a town where 
the sale of liquor is officially 
outl awed. 

3etween Jan. 6 and June 

986, defendant Polty 

$6,471.46 at Party Time, 
among his purchases 

vere 480 bottles of whiskey, 
according to the court record. 
To preserve the privacy of 
the other Party Time patrons, 
their names were not 
disclosed in the court filings. 
computer printout 
showed that one of them, 
identified as “Customer 1,” 
bought 283 bottles of whiskey 
between June 2 and July 12, 
1986, a period that includes 
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A man loads up a truck for the dally run from Party Time Liquors to the airport. On the Friday of 


the weekend before Christmas, the load was particularly large. 
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the busy Fourth of July 
holiday. The most orders 
went to “Customer 11,” who 
spent $23,239.47 during the 
calendar year on 2,423 bottles 
of whiskey, six bottles of 
other hard liquor and 21 cases 
of beer. 

The July 14, 1987, affidavit 
of a former employee, Edith 
Turkington, accused the 
Gallagher's son-in-law, 
Richard Marietta, of forging 
Signatures on Bush order 
forms. 

From a back-room office 
crammed to the ceiling with 
booze, she and Marietta 
would take orders over the 
telephone or by mail. “Each 
day we would call Alascom 
and see who had sent money 
in,” she testified ] 

When a phone order 
arrived from a regular 
customer, she or Marietta 
searched the customer’s file 
for an order form. The forms 
were often blank, with only 
the signature of the customer 
at the bottom, she said 

“On many occasions, we 
would not have a signed 
blank order form and Richard 
just forged the signature,"’ 
she said 

The Gallaghers kept a 
ledger for each customer, 
Turkington testified. “On 
some of the pages in the book, 
the word ‘bootlegger' was 
written. I asked Richard 
Marietta what that meant 
and he just said it was a 
person who sold booze out in 
the Bush 

“We shipped large liquor 
orders to persons who were 
marked as ‘bootleggers’ in the 
book. As far as I know, we 
treated bootleggers just the 
Same as anyone else, although 
Mike Gallagher often would 

give discounts and free booze 
to persons ordering large 
amounts of liquor.” 

Attempts to locate Marietta 
were unsuccessful. An 
employee of Party Time said 
Marietta was in California, 
but didn’t know where. Paula 
Gallagher said she couldn't 
provide his location or a way 
to reach him. 


AIRLINES’ ROLE 
In Aniak one Friday 
afternoon in October, a 
Northern Air Cargo DC-6 
touches down on the runway 
in the center of town, a few 
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minutes behind a MarkAir 
jet. It taxis to the terminal 
area. A forklift goes to work 
on the freight pallets. Within 
an hour, both planes are back 
in the sky. 

The Northern Air Freight 
plane leaves four shipments 
of booze, three of them — 
cases of whiskey and beer — 
for men suspected of 
bootlegging by the local 
police. Shipping records show 
that one of the men has 
received three cases of 
whiskey over the past six 
days. 

Outside, two men, each 
with a case of beer tucked 
under an arm, tread from the 
MarkAir terminal toward a 
river slough. They are met by 
a woman, who helps them 
load the beer into a pair of 








boats. After pausing fora 
drink, they take off up the 
slough and disappear around 
the bend, a tiny current in the 
big river of booze. 

Half an hour later, Tommy 
Toms of Aniak is perched on 
a bluff above the same 
slough. He and a friend are 
holding the cases of beer and 
whiskey that arrived under 
his name at Northern Air, and 
they have cracked the beer 
case and are drinking. 

He's no bootlegger, Toms 
says, but he also doesn't 
believe it is wrong for anyone 
to buy or sell liquor. “‘It’s 
their money, they could do 
what they want. There should 
be no law in spending money 
the way you want.” 

A third friend emerges 
from the thicket below. He 
ambles up the hill, chats for a 
few minutes, then hoists the 
two cases to his shoulders and 
turns back the way he came. 

The next day, Aniak police 
report a complaint from 
Kalskag that Toms was 
bootlegging there. 


FLIGHTS FOR BOOZE 


Airlines large and small 
are huge channels for 
Alaska’s river of booze. Their 
role was recognized last year 
by an elders council of the 
Seward Peninsula and the 
northern Bering Sea islands 
In a formal resolution, they 
asked air carriers to refuse 
liquor shipments to the 
Bering Straits villages. 

A more discreet role is 
played by private planes. 

James Michelangelo, chief 
of the National 
Transportation Safety 
Board's office in Anchorage, 
said he believes that booze is 
the cargo aboard some of the 
hundreds of planes that take 
off each day from Merrill 
Field, one of the nation’s 
busiest airports. The only 
time anyone knows for sure, 
though, is when something 
goes wrong 

That happened Jan. 24, 








it loaded with liquor. 

“They had booze up the 
kazoo," Michelangelo said. 

Michelangelo said alcohol, 
in smal! amounts, is 
suspected as a hidden cargo 
on a Yute Air mail plane that 
crashed and exploded May 7, 
1987, on a hillside near 
Chefornak, killing the pilot 
The flight manifest listed no 
volatile liquids, yet the plane 
burned with a ferocity that 
could only have been fueled 
by an extremely flammable 
cargo, he said. 

Most booze, at least to 
Bethel and the surrounding 
wet villages, moves on 
scheduled airlines and air 
taxis. For some, the business 
can be an important part of 
the profit picture. 

Phil Hoversten, once an 
official for now-defunct Wien 
Air Alaska, said the 
expedited booze packages 
that arrived on Fridays 
brought in enough money to 
cover the entire weekly 
payroll of the Bethel staff. 
“We'd get 100 to 150 packages 
at 50 bucks a crack,” he said 

Audi Air, a commuter 
airline based in Fairbanks 
that serves the Inupiat and 
Athabascan communities of 
the North Slope and Interior, 
has a pad of order forms from 
International Liquor of 
Fairbanks stuck on the wall 
of its Fort Yukon terminal 

Mark<Air has had 
promotions with liquor 
stores. Brown Jug has 
distributed flyers saying it 
ed up with MarkAir 
speedy and 
convenient service to Bethel 
MarkAir will pick up checks 
and money orders at its 
count 1 Bethel, whiz them 
to Anchorage for delivery to 
Brown Jug, and have the the 
booze waiting for the 
customer by the next day — 
with no Alascom charges 

MarkAir’s express package 
rates are the best to Bethel 
Clerks at Party Time and Our 
Liquor in Anchorage 



















alcohol to any village. 


station manager, Kent 
Harding, says the airlines 
should shoulder more 
responsibility for controlling 
booze. : 
“Anyone that lives in a 
community — management or 
employees — should like to 
see bootlegging controlled,” 


Photo by Claire Richardson 
Bering Air President Jim Rowe says his airline won’t carry 
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A firefighter keeps an eye on a plane that crashed about a block from Northway Mall on takeoff from Merrill Field in Anchorage a . Investigators found the 
Plane ‘‘had booze up the kazoo,"" according to James Michelangelo of the National Transportation Safety Board. The pilot gave his address as Bethel. 
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How do you deal with booze to the Bush? | 


__| _ responsible as the community decline to comment. @ Quote: Grilly said the F 

pea Nikod A to be. We = as News doesn't havea iechoi de ago = 

\ e license to do so, an t's policy governing liquor ol Bever ntrol Board Director Patrick Sharrock 

(| our sheree oi provide pbs MARKAIR scr euenre “It’s free - - = 
servi a way, an enterprise, it’s legal, it's leg: judge anyone's product in 4 
hope the others will follow.” ® Spokesman: Ralph to advertise. We don't put ‘baad of Maeat i they binge 5 soak 24 vada 

Brumbaugh, airline president ourselves in a position to cause. Cars kill. Guns kill. excess, or moderation.” 
‘OAKEN KEG. KEG ® Quote: ‘We're a common 
BSpokeamaat Ro Spins they tien G Alcohol regulatory board ing ‘to inject i ity’ 
jpokesman: Robert Klein, an; ig they bring out to 

Mt Shckewman: f any’ ry rd moving ‘to inject its authority 


Policies range from hands-off to close scrutiny 


ow to handle liquor 
H orders from the Bush 

presents an ethical issue 
for retailers, airlines and 
regulators. The Daily News 
asked them to explain their 
current policies and their 
thoughts on the topic. 


BROWN JUG INC. 


@ Spokesman; Edward 
O’Neill, chairman of the 
board 


® Background: Brown Jug is 
one of the five major 
mail-order stores in 
Anchorage, conducting those 
sales out of the company’s 
warehouse store on the Old 
Seward Highway. O'Neill 
says his mail-order business 
isn’t good, though, because 
Brown Jug informs 
authorities of the names of 
people who buy in quantities 
that suggest bootlegging. 

@ Quote: ‘We're in contact 
with the police chiefs of the 
large villages. We share 
information back and forth. 
So our business is not the 
greatest, because we're pretty 
sensitive with whom we are 
dealing with out there. 

“Tf you're not caring and not 
close to the situation, you 
wrap it up in brown boxes, 
disguised. When you ship it 
out in that manner, no one 
can control it. 

“It’s unfortunate. We're 
talking about destroying lives 
and littering the community 
out there, When the snow. 
melts, all you see is plastic 
bottles, floating down the 
river.” 

Brown Jug won't try to hide 
its whiskey shipments, and it 
requires individual, signed 
orders before it will ship. 
Still, the company won't stop 
sending alcohol to the Bush. 

“We feel it’s a legalized 
drug. We want to be as 


@ Quote: Asked to explain 
why Oaken Keg won't 
participate in the mail-order 
trade to the Bush, Klein said: 
“It's moral. Moral is a good 
way to put it. We put a lot of 
emphasis on controlling who 
buys our products. All of our 
store employees are trained 
as far as recognizing minors, 
and who should be served. 


®@ Quote: ‘We have very few 
Bush orders. We will not ship 
without a written order from 
the particular person, and we 
have their address, we know 
their name.” She says less 
than 10 percent of their 
business is mail orders, and 
she doesn’t think her 
customers include 
bootleggers. ‘They just don't 
call us with a rush order 
because they know they won't 
get it. We’re not doing a rush 
business.” 

On the other hand, she will 
continue to participate in the 
mail-order business. ‘‘We’ve 
worked with these people for 
10 years,”’ she said. ‘This is a 
free country and you can’t 
legislate too many freedoms 
away from someone.” 


INTERNATIONAL LIQUOR 


® Spokesman: Darlene 
Colson, manager 


@ Background: International 
Liquor Store is one of five 
liquor stores in Anchorage 
that specialize in Bush sales 


Quote: “We are phasing out of 
the Bush order business. It's 
just too much of a hassle. It’s 
time consuming, it’s 
necessary that we hire 
additional help. The 
additional help is not 
(financially) rewarding, when 
you have to go through all the 
additional expense to process 
the Bush orders.” 


VALUE LIQUOR 


® Background: one of the 
liquor stores that ship mail 
order booze to the bush. 

@ Owner Arlene Raney 


ALASKA AIRLINES 


@ Spokesman: Lou Cancelmi, 
public relations director 

® Quote: Alaska Airlines 
can’t be a ‘judge and jury of 
who should and shouldn’t be 
shipping to legal places.” But 
the airline said it would 
evaluate whether the privacy 


communities where the 
leaders don't want it sours 
business ties, Gladwin said. 
On a more personal level, 
Gladwin grew up in a family 
of recovered alcoholics who 
regularly brought other folks 
home to dry out, and he 
doesn’t like to ship booze to 
the Bush. 


——_—_———————— 
RYAN AIR SERVICE 


@ Spokesman; Boyuck Ryan, 
airline president 

B® Quote: He says airlines 
shouldn’t make choices for 
people. “Bound by laws, how 
far can we take it? If we carry 
it to extremes, who's going to 
fly with us?” 


ne 
TRANSPORTATION DEPT. 


® Spokesman: Joe Brooks, a 
government attorney in 
Washington, D.C., who works 
with the U.S. Department of 
Transportation 

® Quote: Asked whether 
airlines and other common 
carriers can reject alcoholic 
beverages as cargo, Brooks 
said there is no obligation of 
a carrier to transport liquor 
or other merchandise, he said 
Case law says ‘‘you can 
restrict what you want” as 
long as you don't violate 
anyone's civil rights by 
restricting a particular race 


————————————— 
ANCHORAGE DAILY NEWS 


@ Spokesman: Jerry Grilly, 
publisher 

® Background: About 3,500 
copies of the Daily News go 
out to the Bush each day, 
roughly 5 per cent of the 
paper’s total daily 
circulation. Along with all the 
advertisements are those for 
liquor stores. 


—<_$<$_$____ 
PATRICK SHARROCK 


B Title: Alcoholic Beverage 
Control Board director 

® Quote: The board has 
recently taken steps, 
including adopting new 
regulations, “to inject its 
authority into the bootlegging 
problem,” Sharrock said. The 











him, And where a community 
has adopted a local option 





where any written orders are 
delivered.” 
Even if a liquor store feels 
no more compunction about 
ling enormous quantities of 





® Quote; ‘All the villages 
should have a village-run 
store. You're always going to 
have bootleggers, and that 
way you'll have more control. 
‘Mail order gives some sort 
of control over the amount of 
liguor that goes to the 
communities. We have 
tightened up those 
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® Spokeswoman: Thelma 


® Quote: Gladwin says 
Northern Air Cargo won't 


three things. It establishes 
how a retail package licensee 


a lot of the Bush sales, they 
were concerned about their 
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RIVER OF BOOZE: Some pilots, airlines taking a stand against flying booze 
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HOON A XE: 


Moving booze to the Bush can mean big profits if you know 
how to play the game and don’t spend much time fretting 
about the well-being of your clientele. 


Haven for bootleggers 


By HAL BERNTON 
Daily News reporter 


ETHEL — On a damp 
8 Sunday in October, two 

youthful brothers from a 
village along the Kuskokwim 
River motored up to Bethel for 
whiskey to drink with the 
second game of the World 
Series. To make the bootleg 
buy, they didn’t have far to 


go. 

They pulled up their boat on 
a beach littered with empty 
plastic bottles of Windsor 
Canadian and walked across a 
sandy boardwalk toa 
collection of plywood shacks 
and A-frame huts. 

One of the two disappeared 
into a hut, then reappeared a 
few minutes later. He had a 
bottle hidden under his 
clothes, his brother said. They 
hopped back into the boat and 
turned downriver for the 
half-hour trip home. 

Such sales are the mainstay 
of Alaska’s bootleg liquor 
industry, and Bethel is its 
capital. Bootleggers find the 
city’s tentative approach to 
| ema — allowing the 

portation of alcohol, but not 
its sale — and its role as an air 
and river crossroads, an ideal 
climate. 

The cases of liquor that 
arrive each day from 
Anchorage are sold, bottle by 
bottle, from riverfront shacks, 
the trunks of taxi cabs, 
abandoned freezer vans or the 
backpacks of teen-agers. Law 
enforcement officials estimate 
the illegal trade at $2 million 
to $5 million a year. 

‘Right now we see pallets, 
literally pallets of alcohol 
arrive at the airport,”’ said 
Bethel Police Chief Kevin 
Clayton. ‘We know where it’s 
going. We know what's going 
to happen with it, but we’re 
powerless to stop it.” 
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The party is over: A man sleeps on the floor of a house In Bethel where a party had been going on. 


Much of the liquor is sold to 
local residents or the people 
who visit Bethel from the 
villages that dot the broad 
delta of the Yukon and 
Kuskokwim rivers. Some are 
social drinkers, but many are 
binge alcoholics unwilling to 
wait for liquor to arrive by air 
freight from Anchorage. They 
want their whiskey 
immediately, and will pay up 
to $40 for a $7 bottle of it. 

Other bootleggers use 
Bethel as a base from which to 
smuggle booze into villages 
where both importation and 
sale are banned. In the ‘‘dry” 
villages, that same $7 bottle 
can sell for $120. 

Aniak, a village along the 
upper Kuskokwim River that 
also allows unlimited 
importation of liquor, is 
another distribution hub for 
bootleggers. Cargo and 
passenger planes bring in 
daily shipments of booze, 
which a half-dozen bootleggers 
sell to local clients or send up 
and down the river. 

In both towns, bs ‘ 
bootleggers operate just out o: 
sight, often using “runners,” 
some as young as 12 years old, 


directly to customers protect 
themselves by refusing to deal 
with strangers. 

In the early ’80s, some of 
the biggest bootleggers were 
ethnic Albanians from 
Yugoslavia. 

“T remember when 
Albanians from Bethel came in 
they would buy about 10 cases 
of Windsor whiskey in plastic 
bottles,” recalls Edith 
Turkington, a former 
employee of Party Time 
Liquor in Anchorage. “That is 
10 cases for each person.’ 


A BIG MARKET 

“There’s plenty of business 
for all,” said one bootlegger in 
his early 20s who agreed to be 
interviewed only if his name 
were withheld. He is a 
handsome man who would 
look more at home on a 


He tried a 9-to-5 job, he said, 
but bootlegging proved more 
alluring, first as a way to earn 


* quick cash, and then as a 


full-time occupation. Today he 





evening while at the Bethel 
airport awaiting a shipment of 
beer. The order was for 
another bootlegger, who 
planned to smuggle it into a 
dry village. 

The young man said he 
launched his bootlegging 
operation two years ago with a 
special introductory offer: 
$25-a-bottle whiskey, which he 
hoped would quickly attract a 
core of customers. The price 
created ‘‘quite a bit of 
conflict” with other 
bootleggers, he said, so he 
raised it to $30. 

Now, in a good day, he may 
sell two 12-bottle cases of 
whiskey at a profit of more 
than $500. Less enterprising 
bootleggers, the ones he calls 
“subsistence bootleggers,” 
order only a half-dozen bottles 
at a time, earning just enough 
to support their own alcohol 
habits. 

At first, he said, he used his 
van as both an illicit liquor 
store and a tiny, one-room 
apartment. But last fall he 
finally tired of drunken clients 
pestering him through the 
night — even after the booze 
was all gone — and moved out. 
Now he operates only part of 
the day from a different van. 
But that approach has caused 
him other les: “I've had 
problems with break-ins three 
or four times. And my 


He also had trouble with 
alcoholic runners who drank 
his booze instead of selling it. 
Now he uses only sober ones. 
In early October, his three 
runners were aged 16, 17 and 
25. 

Despite the problems, he 
estimates he earned more than 
$20,000 last year. “‘When I 
didn’t oe in sald, “it was 
really quite profitable.” 

Sales of bootleg booze peak 
in July as hundreds of 
fishermen converge on Bethel 
to sell their catches. On the 
Fourth of July alone, he said, 
he earned more than $2,000. 
Demand stays strong through 
the summer, then drops off 
sharply as villagers stalk 
moose in September. As 
permanent fund dividends 
begin to arrive in October, 
business picks up again and 
remains brisk through New 


Year’s. 

On a typical weekend, he 
gathers with other bootleggers 
in the parking lot of the town 
shopping mall. They smoke, 
drink, talk and watch for 
potential clients across the 
street at the Brass Buckle, a 
low, ranch-style building that 
serves as the delta’s only 
nightclub. By midnight, the 
Brass Buckle is jammed with 
Eskimo, Indian and white rock 
'n’ rollers. 


‘See Page D-7, BOOTLEG 
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The bar can’t sell alcohol, 
just soft drinks, but that isn’t 
obvious from the customers. 
with are staggeringly drunk. 
On the crowded dance floor, 
two women argue over a man; 
across the room, two men fight 
over a woman, or would, if 
they were sober enough to 
manage a serious scuffle. 

“It's a hot spot,”’ the 
bootlegger said. ‘People don’t 
go there unless they're really 
f—d up.” 

At 1:30 a.m., as closing time 
approaches, the action shifts 
outside, Around the back of 
the building, amid a clutter of 
55-gallon drums and fuel 
tanks, a young Eskimo woman 
sips from a cup. “I'm getting 
drunk and looking for a good 
piece of a-," she says with a 


laugh. 

Out front, the parking lot of 
the Brass Buckle looks like a 
giant block party. ‘I’m on 
shruuums,” says one woman 
who apparently has been 
eating psilocybin mushrooms. 
A young man standing nearby 
(ee out a plastic bottle of 

'indsor Canadian from his 
blue-jean jacket. When he 
draws a few stares, the bottle 
quickly disappears behind his 


A half-dozen cabs ring the 
parking lot, the drivers ready 
to make quick runs for booze, 
and the ever-present, 
backpack-clad runners wander 
through the crowd. 

The bootleggers stay as long 
as there is money to be made. 


‘THERE’S NO FUTURE’ 


“People will beg you and 
beg you,” the bootlegger said. 
“They pay in food stamps... 
everything they got. One guy 
gave $65 in food stamps for 
one bottle.”” Sometimes they 
trade ivory. 

Asked whether he worries 
about the ravages of alcohol 
on his customers and their 
community, he replied: ‘‘When 
it gets to the younger 
neighborhood kids, that makes 
you feel kind of bad. Knowing 

- -youare ft—ing these kids’ lives. 
y 1 


} 


2 Briefly last summer, he v, 


said, he feared a police bust. ~ 


Then the heat slacked off. 
“Bootleggers are winning the 
war now. ... It seems like 
nobody cares,” he said. 

Does he ever think about 
quitting? “I just got into this 
and things started working out 
real good.” He thought about 
it some more. “This is so easy. 
... But there's no future.” 





THE ‘BUSH AIR COMPLEX’ 

Carl Berger spends much of 
his time trying to heal the 
wounds caused by alcohol. The 
Yukon-Kuskokwim Health 
Corp., which he directs, 
provides suicide prevention 
and rape counseling, and helps 
villages cope with accidental 
death and acts of violence. 

From the second-story 
window of his riverfront 
office, Berger can look down 
at the beachfront 
conglomeration of A-frames 
and shacks with a reputation 
as one of the town’s most 
notorious booth 






























































































































ttered up and down the 
river to drink. 
Some headed down the 


TPO: 
. “It got to the point 
where we had to hire security 


A bottle of Windsor Canadian lies near the Bethel cemetery. 


portion of the ‘‘trust’’ land has 
been leased to Ron Peltola, the 
44-year-old proprietor of Bush 
Air. Peltola has been charged 
with flying booze into a dry 
village and is awaiting trail. 
He has a history of problems 
with authorities. 

In 1974, he pleaded guilty to 
a misdemeanor charge of 
selling wild game illegally and 
was fined $2,400. The state 
temporarily shut down his 
charter operation in 1985 
because he lacked the required 
insurance. 

Last year, his pilot's license 
was permanently revoked for 
doctoring his medical records, 
according to the Federal 
Aviation Administration. On 
June 22, he pleaded no contest 
to a misdemeanor charge of 
harassment for repeatedly 
threatening to kill a police 
officer. 

The Moravians first gave 
Peltola a 10-year lease in 1974, 
according to court records. He 
built a plywood shack to serve 
as an air taxi office, and a 
collection of other shacks and 
A-frames, some of which he 
later sold. 

When the lease expired in 
1984, the Moravians sued to 
evict Peltola for non-payment 
of rent. So far they have been 
unsuccessful. 


———— 
‘ONE-STOP SHOPPING’ 
In the meantime, the 


the aid of an undercover 
agent, busted Bush Air. They 
seized Peltola’s floatplane 
and arrested him on 
misdemeanor charges of 
importing alcohol into the dry 
village of Tuntutuliak and 
enlisting a minor to aid in the 
crime. 

The minor was a young 
female employee of the air 
service. She told Trooper 
Brown she went to the Bethel 
airport to pick up liquor and 
delivered it to Peltola, who 
handed it over to Joe 
Newman, an occupant of an 
A-frame next to the Bush Air 
office, according to an 
affidavit by Brown. 

Peltola instructed the 
employee to send any liquor 
customers to the A-frame, 
Brown said she told him. 
After the booze was sold, 
Newman brought the money 
to her, and she put it ina 
Bush Air money bag. 

Bush Air still has a 
floatplane, and the charter 
service is open for business. 
Peltola spoke indignantly of 
his arrest, and flatly denied 
the employee's statements to 
police. He said passengers 












may have carried liquor on 
his planes, but he didn't 
know about it. 

Peltola sold two of the 
three A-frames in May 1982, 
according to Peltola and his 
attorney. Some huts may be 
used for bootlegging, Peltola 
said, but they have no 
connection to Bush Air. 
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—————— 
$120 A BOTTLE 

Hooper Bay, a community 
of 776 people spread along the 
Bering Sea coast, is one of 
more than 30 villages along 
the Kuskokwim River that 
Prohibits the importation and 
Sale of alcohol. 
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But the prohibition, rather 
than stemming the flow of 
liquor, has merely altered its 
course by creating a powerful 
economic incentive for 
bootlegging. A bottle of 
whiskey that sells for $7 in 
Anchorage or $40 in Bethel can 
sell for $120 in a village like 
Hooper Bay. 

As a result, subsistence or 
professional bootleggers bring 
booze into virtually every 
village — by snowmobile or 
skiff, in the baggage of air 
charter passengers, or in a 
concealed package through the 
U.S. mail 

In Holy Cross, a village on 
the lower Yukon River, 
bootleggers use private planes 
to fly in liquor shipments from 
the nearby wet village of 
Anvik, or smuggle it in on 
cargo flights delivering 
groceries and other essentials 

“We get it every Friday 
There'd be a lot of repacked 
boxes for people,” said Bill 
Turner, a convicted Holy Cross 
bootlegger who recently went 
through an Anchorage alcohol 
rehabilitation program. “Like, 
it might be a milk box or an 
egg box. And it'll be all taped 
up so you can’t get in it real 
easy. And inside the egg box 
would be booze.’ 

Where cash is scarce, 
drinkers often turn to 
sour-tasting batches of 
home-brew made from 
crackers, yeast, sugar and fruit 
cocktail 

Last summer in Hooper 
Bay, a teen-age boy killed 
himself during a game of 
Russian roulette, and four 
other youths attempted 
suicide, according to Ed 
Graham, the principal of 
Hooper Bay High School. Only 
one of the attempted suicides 
was directly linked to 
drinking, Graham said, but 
“without any question, the 
real problem is alcohol.” 

“Everybody in the village is 
affected by even one single 
drunk,” he said. “The village 
is so small and so close that 
every little incident has an 
effect on everybody.” 

Much of the hard liquor sold 
in Hooper Bay is imported by 
homegrown entrepreneurs 
lured by the easy money. 
While fishing, firefighting and 
basket weaving all provide 
some income, much of life is 
still subsistence hunting and 
fishing. So when someone 
needs a new snowmachine, 
bootlegging is a quick way to 
raise the cash. A bootlegger 
can buy a round-trip ticket to 
Anchorage, party in the city 
for a few days and still turn a 
profit on the trip by bringing 
home a single, 12-bottle case of 
whiskey purchased for $86. 

Other village bootleggers go 
only as far as Bethel, where an 
established bootiegger will, 
for a fee, order booze from 
Anchorage and have it 
delivered to the airport, From 
there, it can be concealed in 
luggage and flown into a dry 
village. 

Once in a dry village, 
bootleggers offer liquor to a 
select group of customers, or 
use runners to peddle it. A 
case of whiskey can be sold in 
a half-hour or less, according 
to one part-time bootlegger. 
Sometimes, the last bottle in a 
shipment is auctioned off to 
the highest bidder. 

The bootleggers “know the 
people who like to drink,” 
said one 30-year-old resident of 
Hooper Bay, “‘and they know 
the power of the craving. They 
know people need it.” 





Voices 


What role has the 






white man and! 
white culture played 
in Native problems 


suicide? 


ee 


The white man 
brought massive 
plagues that left a 
great despondency 








on the survivors. It 
left lots of orphans, 
and the Catholics 
moved the children 
out to other homes, 
Then organized 
religion said you had 


to change your ways 







to go to heaven. You 
have to realize that 
people are in danger 
of losing their self 
worth when others 
come in and claim 
dominance. 





— ROY HUHNDORF, 
president of Cook inlet 
Region Inc., Alaska's 
‘most prosperous Native 
corporation 
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The battle against bootlegging in the St. Marys area cost 
20-year-old Willie Fancyboy his life after he agreed to help 
authorities bust a bootlegger. 


Fighting frustrating war 











With the village of St. Marys in. the background, Francine Ella holds a picture of her boytriend, Willie Fancyboy, who committed suicide. Se a Clee 


By RICHARD MAUER 


T. MARYS — Nov. 22, 1986, was a Saturday that seemed like a turning point for 
St. Marys. 

Larry Ledlow, an Alabaman reputed to be one of western Alaska’s biggest 
bootleggers, was sitting in jail on felony liquor sale charges. In the cell with him 
was his alleged runner, Paul Johnson Jr. 

Willie Fancyboy, a 20-year-old with a responsible job, a future, a girlfriend and 
an alcohol problem he was starting to control, had put them there. 

Come the following May, everything was upside-down. 

Ledlow and Johnson were walking the streets as free men, all charges 
dismissed because of error and inattention by officials. 

And Willie Fancyboy was dead, the victim of months of harassment, of neglect 
by the authorities he helped, and finally of a shotgun he himself wielded. 

In a part of the state where bootlegging is rampant and prosecution often 
ineffective or non-existent, the case of Fancyboy and Larry Ledlow is more than 
the story of a tragic young man who fell apart under pressure, or of a 
middle-aged man who got lucky. It is an illustration of the frustrations faced by 
the people who want to combat the effects of alcohol as an agent of death and 
despair in the Bush. 

“Tt’s demoralizing the community, because nothing can be done,” says St. 
Marys Mayor Andrew Paukan. ‘‘We know who the people are, but we can’t get 


See Page D-9, ST. MARYS 
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them.” 

Ledlow, a pilot with his 
own plane, is chief among 
them, Paukan said. 

St. Marys is a regional hub 
on the Yukon-Kuskokwim 
Delta, a village of 563 people 
with a huge barge dock on the 
Yukon River, a jetport five 
miles out of town, two general 
stores, a three-man police 
force, one state trooper and a 
courthouse staffed by a 
part-time, resident magistrate. 

It is also a place where the 
sale and importation of 
alcoholic beverages have been 
banned since a village-wide 
referendum on Sept. 22, 1981. 

“T don’t miss any chance I 
get to flaunt that law, because 
I don’t believe in it,"’ Ledlow 
says. “No matter what the 
authorities do in attempting to 
enforce importation, you can’t 
take just a small area, like the 
village of St. Marys, and 
surround it with a barbed wire 
fence and keep all the avenues 
of approach out. When people 
want it, they’ll find ways to 
get it.” 


————_—_ 
‘EXCITING DAYS’ 

Six months after the 
charges against him were 
dismissed, Ledlow was 
wintering with his family ina 
small town near Montgomery, 
Ala., while others were taking 
care of his business in St. 


S. 
ne telephone interview, he 
said the charges against him 
were unjustified because he 
doesn’t sell booze. But over 
the years, his name has been 
associated with whiskey. 

Ledlow, 55, is the son of a 
Baptist minister. Both his 
parents are teetotalers. He 
arranged to be interviewed at 
a pay phone so his parents 
wouldn't overhear him talking 
about whiskey and his trouble 
with the law. 

He first came to Alaska 
during the post-war years as 
an Air Force signals specialist. 
As a civilian, he followed the 
military White Alice 
communications system to 
Aniak. The place was booming 
and wide open, two conditions 
that appealed to Ledlow. 

“Yeah, those were exciting 
days. When I first came there, 
there was only one or two 
marshals for the whole area. I 
tell you what, a man could do 
about anything he was man 
enough to defend his ground 
on.” 

That's just what he was 
doing in 1969 or 1970, when a 
preacher armed with a movie 
camera tried to get evidence he 
was bootlegging. Ledlow had 
just returned from a booze run 
to the Red Devil liquor store 
upriver when he saw the 
preacher “‘tiptoeing” around 
his plane, trying to film the 
liquor inside. 

“T went out and hollered at 
him. When I saw what he was 
doing, I was going to get the 
camera and bust it up. I 
started chasing him and he 
took a swing at me with the 
camera, and the strap on the 
camera broke from his wrist. 
The camera hit the ground, so 
I gave it a couple kicks and 
figured that was probably 
good enough.” 

Ledlow moved to St. Marys 
in 1971. He set up an air taxi 
service and eventually a 
commuter airline to Bethel. 
The Internal Revenue Service 
seized his business in 1983 for 
failure to pay taxes. He hasn’t 
worked a regular job since. 

On July 2, 1985, just before 
the big Fourth of July 
weekend and the usual 
drunken bashes that 
accompany it, a cargo 
supervisor at the Seair 
terminal in Bethel noticed 
some damaged baggage come 
off a flight from Anchorage. 
There were five large 
Styrofoam containers labeled 
frozen foods, and they were 
checked by a passenger flying 
on to St. Marys. 

Three of the containers were 
smashed. The supervisor 
looked inside. They were filled 
with R&R Canadian whiskey, 
one of the popular Bush 
brands. He called the troopers. 


——E—— 
SMUGGLING CHARGE 

Ledlow turned out to be the 

Pebenee whe Eas ered in 


The trial was originally set 
for Nov. 12, 1985. But Ledlow 


Larry Lediow’s home in St. Marys 


complained of ailments and 
the trial was reset and reset 
again. On Oct. 15, 1986, the 
charges were dismissed by the 
district attorney's office when, 
two days before trial, 
prosecutors realized they 
didn't know how to find one of 
their main witnesses, an 
ex-trooper. 

People in town marvel at 
the luck and economic 
well-being of a man whose sole 
apparent business is a one-car 
taxi company and some rental 
property. Said Bob Bullard, 
the village police officer: ‘‘He 
has no employment, his wife 
doesn’t work. They just put 
new siding up on the house. 
He owns his own plane, a 
(Cessna) 207. He just 
remodeled the apartment. He 
owns six houses, including his 
own, In '85, he went overseas 
to visit some relatives, and he 
took his whole family there.” 

Ledlow acknowledges his 
reputation as the biggest 
bootlegger on the Yukon 
Delta. ‘I go about my business 
and let those rumors go right 
on over my head,” he said. 

He agrees that he seems to 
be well off for someone who 
doesn't work, He says the 
airplane belongs to his 
brother-in-law, though his 
brother-in-law doesn't have a 
pilot's license. Ledlow 
attributes his well-being to 
frugality, ‘‘a subsistence-style 
life,” and state assistance 
programs that subsidize 
energy consumption for Bush 
residents. Because he still 
owes about $70,000 to the IRS, 
he said, he wouldn't provide 
any details of his personal 
finances. 

“It all just adds up from all 
over,” he said. “I always got 
some kind of little something 
going on." 


SETTING UP A BUST 


The authorities in town 
suspect Ledlow made as many 
as two booze flights a week, 
bringing in five to 10 cases of 
whiskey at a time, perhaps 
from Nome or Galena, maybe 
from as far away as 
Anchorage. At $60 a bottle, the 
going price in St. Marys and 
surrounding villages, that 
would produce a gross weekly 


* profit of $3,000 to $6,000. 


Ledlow is hard to bust, 
Bullard said, because he only 
Seer pecans) 
and they only to le 
they know. tate 


St. Marys Police Chief Bob Bullard with evidence seized when Larry Lediow was arrested 


on a hill. Another officer 
watched Ledlow's place. 

Fancyboy had $60 in 
marked money when he 
walked into Johnson's house 
at 5:40 p.m, Johnson took the 
money, and said he would get 
the whiskey, according to 
affidavits, The police watched 
Johnson get on his 
three-wheeler and drive over 
to Ledlow’s house. He walked 
inside, then came out carrying 
a camouflage pack. Johnson 
drove back to his house and 
handed Fancyboy a bottle of 
R&R. 

Two hours later, Fancyboy 
bought a second bottle from 
Johnson, the police say. 

Ledlow and Johnson were 
arrested the next day and 
charged with two felony 
counts each of selling liquor to 
a minor. Ledlow also was 
charged with importing 
alcohol into a dry village. 
They spent two days in jail 
before making bail. 

Normal police procedure is 
to conceal the identity of the 
“buy agent”’ in narcotics or 
bootleg busts as long as 
posal But if Johnson or 


busted for alcohol low had any doubt about 

as a minor. Som before who turned them in, it would 

daylight, Ledlow's plane have been erased when they 

landed at the airport. were handed the criminal 
Macd flew to St. complaint, The police agent 

Marys. He met privately with was identified as “W.F.” 

F , where he  Fancyboy’s picture might just 

got the as well have been pasted to 

conversation was over, the complaint. 

Fr had to make Francine Elia, a junior at 

* Wide operetion wea set School, was out of tower 

was for , was out ona 

that afternoon. Bullard hid in| school trip when the bust 

the magistrate's office, across occurred. she returned, 

the street from the house of she didn’t understand why 

Paul Johnson Jr., 25, a people were saying bad things 

suspected runner for Ledlow. about her boyfriend boy. 

Macdonald stationed himself # “They were the guys 

- 





are friendly with Ledlow. 
They'd say things like, ‘You're 
going with a narc. How could 
you do that?’ I wouldn't say 
anything. I’d just walk off.” 
ey were saying it to 
Fancyboy’s face, too. 

But it was more than just 
words. Fancyboy's 
Snowmachine was vandalized. 
First the wires were ripped 
out. Then, in succession, the 
windshield was smashed, the 
Seat cut, his helmet stolen. 

Fancyboy wanted it to stop. 
He talked to the St. Marys 
magistrate. Can I change my 
mind about testifying, he 
be ed. He called Lae 

™ sorry, he said. He spoke to 
Johnson, I apologize, he said. 

But mostly he wouldn't talk 
about it, not to his girlfriend, 
not to the people at work. 


———L 
NO PLACE TO TURN 


day. 

No one offered him 
lived in neighios tne Pitkas 

vi borin, 
Point, he dirt have the 
prow of St. Marys police. 

‘ancyboy was struggling with 
alcohol too, Francine said. 
Still, he held a responsible job 
— assistant grocery manager 
pd Yukon Traders general 


re. 

At the same time, the bust 
was starting to go wrong. In 
January, the police and 
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was sober,” Macdonald said. 
But five minutes before the 
case was to be presented, 
District Attommey Bryan 
Schuler walked into the room 
one announced that it would 


case went back to St. 
See Page D-10, ST. MARYS 
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Marys, and the DA's office 
promptly forgot about it. 

Magistrate Denice Beans, a 
non-lawyer, re-arraigned the 
pair on the misdemeanors on 
Feb. 18. She set a trial date in 
April. She didn’t realize that 
April was too late under 
Alaska’s speedy trial rule. 

Beans said she thought the 
speedy-trial clock started 
ticking when the pair was 
arraigned on the reduced 
charges. No one told her she 
was wrong — that the clock 
starts with the initial arrest, 
in this case, November. When 
the defense attorneys brought 
it up, it was too late to fix. 
The charges were dismissed 
April 20. 

“We should track those 
kinds of things, but we were 
handling 1,300 cases a year,” 
Schuler said. 

Ledlow said he would have 
won the case anyway. There 
was no evidence he sold 
whiskey to anyone, he said. 

In an interview, Johnson 
said he was drunk and 
couldn't remember 
what happened that 
day. 

On May 2, Wilfred 
Stevens, the vice 
mayor who provided 
the tip on Ledlow, 
committed suicide. He 
was Francine Elia’s 
brother-in-law and a 
good friend of 
Fancyboy's. Stevens 
had been severely 
depressed since his 
brother Eddie drowned 
the year before. Eddie’s 
birthday would have 
been the next day. 

“Tt was hard on 
Willie,” Francine said. 
“After that happened, 
he hardly ever talked.” 

Two weeks later, on 


a night that was supposed to 
be a celebration, a grand 
reunion for graduates of the 
St. Marys Mission School, 
Fancyboy got terribly drunk 
and frightfully angry. He 
shoved his girlfriend into the 
dirt, went home and 
threatened his family with a 
shotgun. Then he turned the 
weapon on himself and blew 
out his guts. 








How much of a part did the 
Ledlow bust play in his death? 
‘The troopers, police and 
officials who have an opinion 
say it played a role, but no one 
knows how much. 


Ledlow blames Fancyboy’s 
death entirely on the police. 
“They forced him into doing 
something he didn’t want to 
do,” he said. ‘“‘They should 
have put him in a counseling 
program and accepted the fact 
that he’s underage. They 
ultimately caused him to get 
in such a mental state that he 





ended up committing suicide.”” 

The failure of either of the 
Ledlow cases to even reach 
trial has proved frustrating for 
St. Marys officials. 
Bethel-based troopers say the 
problems encountered in St 
Marys are repeated all over 
the huge region they patrol. 

Trooper Simon Brown, who 
investigated Fancyboy’s death, 
said most agents used by 
police to buy alcohol and 
drugs don’t understand the 
depth of the problems they 
will face, even if those 
problems are explained 
beforehand, 

“A lot of men I talk to, 
they’ll never talk to a cop 
again after they make a buy. 
It turns them off to police, to 
the whole system, and we lost 
them.” 


sale 
PROBLEMS IN DA’S OFFICE 


Macdonald said police 
agents frequently are harassed 
by the subjects of a bust, or 
their friends who no longer 
have a source of liquor or 
drugs. ‘They're well aware 
that if they can keep the 
informant from talking, they 
can walk.”’ Law enforcement 
in the Bush is so thin that 
there is little protection for an 
informant who remains ina 
village. 

Other followers of the case 
harshly criticize Schuler, who 
held the post of DA from 
February 1985 until he was 
caught shoplifting more than 





Mayor Andrew Paukan: “We know who the people are, but we can't get them.” 
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A mistake by Magistrate Denice Beans resulted in freedom for 


Larry Lediow, 


$100 worth of stereo tapes on 
July 2, 1987. The city of St. 
Marys twice complained to the 
attorney general's office about 
his conduct in office, but got 
no serious response, said 
Mayor Paukan and Gary Oba, 
the former city manager. 

“There was a consistent 
dissatisfaction with his 
reluctance or refusal to 
prosecute cases coming out of 
St. Marys,” said Oba, now in 
the foreign service of the U.S. 
State Department. “In the 
early stages, it seemed to be 
friction between Mr. Schuler 
and our police officer. We 


worked with Mr. Bullard and 
attempted to get him to follow 
the procedures that Mr. 
Schuler set down, and it didn’t 
seem to make any further 
difference.” 


Schuler seemed to demand 
such high standards of 
evidence gathering that he 
would take only sure cases, 
“nothing that would require 
any effort to prosecute,”’ Oba 
said. 

The problems in the DA's 
office were not lost on 
criminal defendants. 

“You see, these people are 








é 
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getting smart,” Ledlow said. 
“They know now there's only 
so many cases that can be tried 
in the Yukon-Kuskokwim 
Delta. And so they’re entering 
a plea of not guilty, no matter 
whether they’re guilty or not. 
This puts a further load on the 
district attorney’s office. If 
they end up with the ones they 
can plea bargain away, well 
they do, and the ones that they 
can’t, a lot of times they go 
and dismiss them, and the 
ones they can take to trial, 
they do.” 

Schuler said his office went 
from a three-attorney staff in 
1985 to just himself in 1986. 
That made a tough job 
tougher. 

“We had historically about 
10 times the national homicide 
tate. We had no roads. Not 
only did a lot of our witnesses 
not speak English, a lot of 
jurors don't speak English, It’s 
not their fault, but it’s not 
exactly like being in rural 
Indiana,” Schuler said. 

For the St. Marys residents 
trying to follow the example 
set in 1981 by Patrick Beans 
Sr., who initiated the 
movement to make it a dry 
village, the recent past has 
been filled with frustration. 

“We'd like to see it dry, but 
the bootleggers are bringing 
the booze in,” said Mayor 
Paukan. ‘‘We’re helpless in 
getting the bootleggers caught 
because they’re so smart. 
We're frustrated about the 
law. We can’t do nothing.” 


State law allows communities to restrict flow of booze 


By DON HUNTER 
Daily News reporter 
arrying a hip flask of 
C brandy — or any kind of 
liquor, wine or beer — 
into many Alaska villages can 
get you up to a $1,000 fine ora 
year in jail. 

The penalties are the 
product of a decade of 
legislative wrangling with 
Alaska’s No. 1 rural public 
safety problem: alcohol abuse 
and the self-destruction it 
brings to Bush villages. 

In 1980, lawmakers passed a 
bill that allowed villages to 
control alcohol use in four 
ways: 


¢ The community can select 
a particular private licensee to 
sell liquor; 


¢ The village government 
can set up a government store 
to sell liquor; 


* The village can forbid the 
sale of alcoholic beverages, but 
still allow liquor to be brought 
in for private use; or 


* The village can vote to 
prohibit both the sale and 
importation of alcoholic 
beverages. 

Ih 1986, the law was 
expanded, Now, villages can 
vote to forbid even the 


possession of alcoholic 
beverages. 

To date, more than 60 
villages have prohibited 
importation of alcohol. At 
least eight — Anaktuvuk Pass, 
Atqasuk, Fort Ledge, 
Gambell, Mekoryuk, Nuiqsut, 
Nunipatchuk and Togiak — 
have gone dry. An exception is 
made for wine for religious 
purposes, but even that must 
be limited and closely 
controlled. 

Once a village votes to ban 
alcohol, the state Alcoholic 
Beverage Control Board, 
which regulates alcohol sales 
in Alaska, cannot issue, renew 


or transfer a liquor license to 
the village, or to an 
unincorporated area within 
five miles of the village. 


Violations of the local 
option laws are Class A 
misdemeanors, punishable by 
a maximum sentence of a year 
in jail and a $1,000 fine. 

The crime escalates to a 
Class C felony, however, if the 
importer or seller brings more 
than 12 liters of liquor or 
wine, or more than 45 liters of 
beer, into a dry village. Class 
C felonies carry penalties of 
up to five years in prison and 
a maximum fine of $50,000. 


ALCOHOL IN ALASKA: A CHRONOLOGY 


@ Late 1700s-Early 1800s: Initial contacts 
between Natives and Russian traders and Ameri- 
can whalers, who often use alcohol as a trading 
commodity with Alaska Native people. 


® 1867: The United States buys Alaska from 
Russia. 


®@ 1884; The First Organic Act specifically 
prohibits the importation, manufacture and sale of 
liquor in Alaska. But in practice whites do not 
Prosecute other whites for violations. The Alaska 
Commercial Co. continues to trade liquor for furs 
and successfully undermines the prohibition 
withholding supplies from enforcement posers! 

1 1885: A territorial Indian police force is 
established to promote ‘cleanliness, sobriety and 
good order among the Indians.” 


@ Late 1880s: For whites, prohibition is 


territorial legislature passes a law making it a 
misdemeanor to sell or give alcohol to a Native. 


@ 1919: The National Prohibition Amendment 
Passes. It forbids manufacture, importation, 
®xportation, transportation or sale of alcoholic 
beverages anywhere in the United States. 


®@ 1933: National prohibition Is repealed. The 
1915 territorial law forbidding the sale or gift of 
liquor to Natives remains in effect. 


§@ 1953: Federal laws prohibiting drinking by 
Indians are abolished. (From the purchase of 
Alaska by the U.S. in 1867 until 1953, alcoholic 
beverages were banned in villages; Alaska was 
treated as an Indian reservation.) 


@ 1980: The Alaska Legislature passes a 
local option law that allows villages to vote to 
Prot the sale of alcohol; prohibit the sale and 
importation of alcohol; limit liquor licenses; or 
limit alcohol sales to community-owned liquor 


@ 1986: Legislature passes a law allowing 
vilegie fis vole! $9 krgiowel af Consplete! ban on 


Violating the possession ban 
is a civil offense — similar toa 
speeding ticket — punishable 
by a fine up to $1,000. The 
violator may pay off the fine 
through community work at a 
rate of $5 an hour. 


Subsequent convictions for 
the same offense are still 
misdemeanors, unless the 
amount of liquor involved 
exceeds the 12-liter ceiling. 


The local option law also 
allows the state to seize cars, 
boats, airplanes or any other 
equipment or materials used 
to make, transport, sell or 
store liquor. 
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Deaths due to alcohol are a major concern in Nulato. So when 
Elmer Manook tried to open a liquor store nine miles downriver, 
people were upset. Then they hit a bureaucratic brick wall. 


Nulato’s bid to just say no 


By E.W. PIPER 
Daily News reporter 
ULATO — The trouble 
Ni started simply, asa 
dispute over a liquor 
store. Most people here didn't 
want one in the village, and 
they let Elmer Manook know 
it. 

Yet over the past 18 months, 
this small, local confrontation 
has tangled itself into an ever 
larger and more frustrating 
knot that now includes a state 
agency, federal law, Native 
corporation politics and a 
gaggle of lawyers. Meanwhile, 
people keep dying because of 
booze. 

Over the protests of a 
majority of registered voters 
in Nulato, a village of 350 
people on the middle Yukon 
River, the state Alcoholic 
Beverage Control Board gave 
Elmer Manook a license to 
open a liquor store a few miles 
outside the municipal 
boundaries of the village. 

Nulato Mayor Victor 
Nicholas, a leader of the 
movement against Manook’s 
store, was dumbfounded when 
the ABC board ignored a 
petition opposing the new 
license, The petition had been 
signed by nearly all the 
village's registered voters and 
hand-carried to Anchorage by 
Nicholas late in 1986. 

“After the petition, the 
testimony we gave, I just 
figured they wouldn't give it 
to him. There was enough of a 
concern that we spent the 
city’s money to send someone 
down to Anchorage to testify,” 
he said. 

Nicholas was outraged when 
he found that the Gana-a' Yoo 
village corporation, which 
represents Native shareholders 
in Galena, Kaltag, Koyukuk 
and Nulato, helped the liquor 
store along by leasing Manook 
the land he needed. 

“To me, that was really 
underhanded,” said Nicholas. 
“Geez, I was upset. That’s 
kind of odd. It’s our land, our 
corporation. They should have 
asked us for input.” 

So how did it happen? Why 
would a state board ignore 
such strong protests from a 
community? And by what 
logic do village corporation 
leaders support the sale and 
distribution of a substance 
that is killing their neighbors, 
families, friends and 
shareholders? 

“To whom it may concern: 
My concern in Nulato is 
alcohol. One thing I hate about 








An aerial view of the old, traditional village Nulato with the town graveyard — the most notable landmark around — on a steep bluff overlooking the Yukon 


River. Many residents have moved about two miles from the traditional village. 
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© Electricity is 
dangerous to you, 
but you learn how 
to use it. A truck 
is a dangerous 
thing, but you 
learn how to use 
it. Alcohol is like 
that. You can’t 
stop it, but you 


alcohol is that it killed my can gain control 
tale about it that much 501 over it. 9 


will tell you a little. See, she 
was drunk, she was coming in 
town and because she was 
drinking she got sleepy and 
fell asleep in the cold, She 
froze. ... It was a very sad 
moment in my life. There was 
another, my uncle. He was 
walking ow town jane 
people were drunk driving and 
they ran into him. Thanks for 
listening.”” 

— Letter to the ABC board 
from a child in Nulato, Nov. 
14, 1986 


——$_—_—_ 
DEATH TOLL GROWS 
In Nulato, six deaths have 

been blamed on alcohol, 
directly or indirectly, in the 

ast 15 months. In a village of 
350 people, that’s nearly 2 
percent of the population. In 
Anchorage, the equivalent 


would be about 3,700 people. unable to stem the flow of knew that alcoholism and unprofitab) 

Three of the deaths wiped booze from outside sources, alcohol-related death is COPPA Ee vaitute’ 
out most of a family — two but they don’t want it sold in epidemic in the area, Manook no-aleohol policies for 
brothers and a sister. One town. got the lease for $432 a year, corporate functions in 
brother, while drunk, Manook grew up in Nulato acco’ to papers filed with recognition of the problems 
accidentally strangled himself _ but has lived in Anchorage the ABC board. among shareholders and their 
in September 1986. His sister, for 30 years. When he first “Any andallofourlandis _ families. 
despondent, hanged herself proposed to open a liquor for lease to anyone," said Pat Gana-a’ Yoo’s board did 
within a month. The third store in town, | ressure Klier, Gana-a’ Yoo's chief not consider the issue. 
sibling, an older brother, died and an Official citywide vote executive. “If it is a remote 
when a drunken driver on a against @ store forced him to area, such as where Elmer is, —_ 
sapynachine rammed into beck oes he we're willing to lease # as A BUSINESS MATTER 

0 open a long as it isn't in conflict with Fred ickman. 

Two more of the deaths _ store outside the municipal the subsistence activities of former piss Nulato, was 
came on successive nights last | boundaries near Nine Mile our shareholders. ... We a member of the board that 
Aa. A man shot y Bluff, a well-known didn’t get into the right or approved the lease. This was 

his closest friend hanged landmark below Nulato of the alcohol issue. Be a matter, he said, 
himself within hours. where many own it right or wrong, our intent —_and a profit : 

No one blames the deaths land and many fish or was to lease it, whatever he corporation has to keep its 
on the opening of Manook’s cut wood. wanted.” mind on business if it is to 
pate Booze as availa at % Manouk, nee a As Not all Native corporations succeed. 

Chance, a store 13 miles ‘00, ration, their * 
stove Raat ain Guiana hain then lee ee Seteate: Nesrmtetteac ion Bae os aes 
40 miles away. Booze comes to lease about two acres of | Kotzebue voted itself dry, the See Page D-12, NULATO 
A 3 b 
— _ — 


by boat, snowmachine and 

airplane on a regular basis. 

Bootleggers sell it in town. 
Nulato’s people have been 


Elmer Manook outside his home in the Hillside section of Anchorage 


land. Although members of 
the Gan-a’ Yoo board knew 
about the opposition to a 

liquor store, and all of them 
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NANA Regional Corp. closed 
the bar in its hotel in 
Kotzebue, a move that made 
the business instantly 





-~ Elmer Manook 
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be more susceptible 
to aleohol than 


nan-Natives? 
—exee 
Natives, Indians and 
Chinese have an 
identical biogenetic 
feature that renders 
them physiologically 
sensitive to or 
extremely intolerant 
of ethylaleohol- Both 
aroups lack the 
enyzme 
acetaldehydrogenase, 
which is critical in 
the metabolism of 
ethylalcohol. But 


Native Indians and 





Chinese, as groups, 
stand at opposite 
ends of the 
epiderniological 
spectrum as far as 
alcohol abuse is 
concemed. It is a 
problem of such 
magnitude as to 
threaten the very 
survival of Native 
Indian society. By 
contrast, the Chinese 
have remained 
practically ‘immune’ 
to alcoholism 
throughout their 
4,000-year history. 


— TSUNG-Y! LIN, 
Canadian psychiatrist 








| Continued from Page 0-11 
Elmer," said Stickman, a 





_ firm, fit and imposing 


community leader and 
businessman. “It’s free 
enterprise. He leased the 
land; He went through the 
procedures, and no one should 
have the right to object to any 
business, liquor store or 
whatever.” 

“To Whom May Concern: I 
feel un happy Because I hate 
to see my mom and dad 
Drink. When I come home 
from School I see them 
Drunk. Our house is missy 
when they Drink. My Baby 
Brother is one year old. I 
have to take care of him. I till 
my mom and dad to quit 
drinking and go to bed. But 
they do not listing to me so I 
clean up the house and dress 
up my house and go up to my 
grandad — ’s house. I 
tell them what them what 
they are doing to theirselves 
and to us. 

“Sometimes I don’t even 
have any food to eat.” 

— Letter to the ABC board 
from a child in Nulato Nov. 
14, 1986 

After acquiring the site, 
Manook went before the ABC 
board, a five-member panel of 
citizens appointed by the 
governor, The board has the 
power to grant and renew 
liquor licenses, and otherwise 
regulate the industry in 
Alaska. Two of the five seats 
are reserved for industry 
representatives. 

Mike Gordon, the current 
chairman, owns Chilkoot 
Charlie’s, a popular 
Anchorage bar. In his view, 
the board has a difficult, dual 
role. It should “rationally, 
intelligently assist the 
industry, nudging it in the 
right direction as far as 
meeting local concerns, and 
keeping the industry healthy, 
too.” 

Even non-industry board 
members feel they serve ina 
cooperative as well as a 
regulatory role. “You just 
weigh the pros and cons. 
You've got to protect the guy 
that has the substantial 
investment,” says James 
McNamee, an insurance 
executive from Fairbanks. 

In short, the board, over 
the years, has acted as more 
of a self-policing arm of the 
industry than as an activist 
watchdog. While board 
members and executive 
director Patrick Sharrock 
express familiarity with the 
problems caused by alcohol in 
the Bush, they do not feel the 
board should try to address 
the broad public policy issues 
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ABC Board director Patrick 
Sharrock 


raised by alcohol abuse in 
rural Alaska. 

“We're not legislators 
Gordon said. 


— 
ROUTINE APPROVAL 


Alcoholism was not 
discussed when Elmer 
Manook came before the 
board in 1986, In fact, nothing 
was discussed. Manook's 
license was handled and 
approved routinely. No one 
testified at the hearing before 
the board granted Manook a 
license on Oct. 16, 1986 

Where were the opponents? 

The people in Nulato knew 
that Manook planned to open 
a store somewhere, at some 
point, but they expected to be 
officially notified before it 
happened. They had, after all, 
voted in April 1986 against a 
liquor store. 

But no official notice ever 
came. It wasn’t required 
because Manook'’s site was 
outside Nulato’s official 
municipal boundaries 
Manook did, as required by 
law, advertise his intentions 
in two newspapers, but 
neither tes frequently 
or is read regularly in Nulato. 

Moreover, because of a 
technical reading of the 
state’s liquor laws, the 
village’s April vote did not 
apply to Manook's 
application, according to both 
Sharrock and the board’s 
legal 


counsel. 
The week after the 
application Was approved 
without debate, many of 
Nulato’s residents were both 
shocked and angered. 
Mr. Sharrock: The 


al of Elmer M: 
approv: er Manook’s 
snes application was 
received in Nulato as a 
complete surprise and 
indignation. . .. 


® one thing | hate 
about alcohol is that 
it killed my aunt. 9 


— Letter to ABC board 





His family does not live in 
the village. ... His family 
will therefore not be 
subjected to the troubles that 
alcohol abuse causes among 
rural Natives. They will not 
have to personally experience 
the accidents and fatalities 
that frequently occur due to 
alcohol accessibility. They 
will be insulated and isolated 
from future effects. That Mr. 
Manook will assure his 
family's protection, but 
willingly subject the people 
here and their families to 
additional miseries is 
completely 
incomprehensible.”’ 

— Letter to the ABC board 
from a Nulato resident, Oct. 
24, 1986. 


—_—— 
OPPOSITION FORMS 


Although it was a little 
late for protest, it wasn't too 
late. Local residents began 
circulating a petition that 
eventually carried about 140 
signatures, representing 
nearly all the adults in 
Nulato. 

In the school, a teacher 
organized a letter-writing 
campaign by students, who 
sent a package of wrenching 
letters about alcohol and 
death in their families. The 
letters included crayon 
drawings of people flying off 
snowmachines into open 
water on the river and stick 
figures clutching beer cans 
while other, smaller figures 
peeked from behind curtains 
in the background. 

Mayor Nicholas took the 
petition to Anchorage for the 

ecember meeting of the ABC 
board. Accompanying him 
was Mike Walleri, an attorney 
from the Tanana Chiefs 
Conference, a regional 
non-profit group that offers 
legal and social assistance to 
Interior villages. 

Nicholas and Walleri asked 
the board to reconsider its 
earlier vote. The board’s 
attorney said that was 
possible. Walleri encouraged 
the board to consider the 
public safety issue. Nicholas 


E polit 
for about an hour, then held a 
. ms 
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A letter from a child protests the sale of alcohol. 


desultory discussion. 

One board member 
endorsed the idea of a hearing 
in Nulato, but the idea was 
dropped because the board 
figured it would cost too 
much. The discussion ended 
abruptly and the board voted 
to deny the requests of 
Nicholas and Walleri. At the 
same meeting, the board gave 
Manook an extension on a 
requirement that his business 
open within 30 days after 
approval of the license. 

Sharrock explained that 
Nulato can, under current 

local option law, vote to ban 
the sale or importation of 
alcohol in the village. If 
residents imposed a ban, it 
would extend five miles 
beyond the official 
boundaries. That would put 
Manook out of business at his 
current site. 

However, opponents say, 
this dodges a larger question: 
What if someone wanted to 
open a liquor store a mile or 
even one foot outside the © 
buffer zone? Would that be 
another loophole in the law? 

Walleri says there are too 
many loopholes. He has filed 
a lawsuit in federal District 
Court on behalf of the Nulato 
tribal council, a group 
organized under federal law — 


and independent of the 
state-chartered village 
government. 

The suit claims that the 
tribe has jurisdiction over 
liquor regulation on all the 
lands owned or selected by 
the village corporation, 
Gana-a’ Yoo, and says federal 
law gives the tribal council 
the right to regulate liquor 
inside “traditional 
boundaries.” 

Naturally, Gana-a’ Yoo 
sees the suit as a threat. Only 
Manook was named as a 
defendant, but the court has 
allowed Gana-a’ Yoo to 
intervene as a second 
defendant. 

Nulato has never been a 
hotbed of tribal rights 
activism, a fact that villagers 
and Walleri acknowledge. It 
is unfortunate, Walleri said, 
that he and the village council 
have had to resort to such a 
controversial alternative. 
Tribal rights, he said, are 

“a secondary issue.” 

RH re the state system is 
responsive to the needs of the 
villages, I don’t think we 
have any problem,” he said. 
But, he added, when villages 
hit dead ends with the state 
and their own corporations, 
they have only federal law 
left to turn to. 
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On cue, at the hum of a distant plane, a greeting party forms. 
They'll check out the plane’s baggage, looking for the booze they're 
determined to keep out of their town. It’s a daily ritual. 


The ever-vigilant Venetie | 


ae 
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Venetle residents go through the dally ritual of checking out the contents of an Incoming plane in an effort to keep the village free of alcohol. 


By DAVID HULEN 


ENETIE — Thirty-five miles above the Arctic Circle, in a cabin decorated with the skins of 
lynx, marten, wolf and wolverine, four men sat on wooden stools and watched ‘“‘All My 
Children” on the television. The room smelled of burning wood, brewing coffee and many 
cigarettes. It was another cold morning in Venetie and no one had much to say. 

Neil Sam heard it first: The far-off but unmistakable buzz of a small plane. He glanced at 
the others. Venetie’s daily ritual was about to begin. 

The twin-engine plane banked low over the Chandalar River west of the village as the men 
quickly slipped on their gloves and hopped on snowmachines for the 30-second ride to the 
runway. In cabins all over Venetie, people were doing the same. By the time the plane’s tires 
touched the snow-packed strip, two dozen men, women and children were standing along a 
snowbank, waiting. 

They had come to see what was in the plane — on this morning a sack of mail, a giant 
carton of Pampers, boxes of canned and frozen goods for the village’s two small stores. As 
the pilot handed the items through the door, they were passed from person to person. Labels 
were read, return addresses scrutinized, boxes felt for unusual rattling. 

What was happening here — what happens in Venetie every time a plane lands — is one of 
the more extreme examples of how some communities have dealt with alcoholism and the 

: destruction it brings to village Alaska. Venetie is a village gone dry — as dry as any in the 
state — and the people at the airport were there to make sure it stayed that way. 
§ _ Twenty years ago, life here was starting to go haywire, R 
; Seo Page E-2, VENETIE 
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VENETIE 


Voicer 


Why are men being 
hit harder than 


women? 


ee 


For young Native 
men, the question is 
what are they going 
to do when they 
finish high school? 
They may not be 
content to be 
hunting and fishing. 
They can’t work at 
McDonald's or a 
hardware store or be 
a bank teller. Their 
best chance is to get 
on a firefighting 
crew or fishing, But 
what do you do for 
the rest of the year? 
Sit around and listen 
to tapes or watch the 
VCR. That gets 
pretty old after a 
while, Girls will 
have children so they 
get into families and 
at least they're 
occupied. But the 








young male is not 
into that nurturing 
so they don’t have 
that job either. 
There’s a lot of 
boredom and 
aimlessness. 





— LEE GORSUCH, 

Institute of Social and 
Eoonomic Research at 
the University of Alaska 


——_§ 9_ 
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Whenever there was 
money, there was liquor, and 
when there was liquor there 
were binges, often for days at 
a time. People got hurt. No 
one was killed, but it wasn't 
for lack of trying. People 
were shot, stabbed and 
beaten. Kids were neglected 
and work ignored. For the 
first time ever, people began 
putting locks on their cabin 
doors. 

“Everybody was 
drinking,” recalled 
52-year-old Maggie Roberts 
“Not every day, not all the 
time. ... But when it was 
around, they'd all drink — 
chiefs, council, everybody. 
Kids couldn't go home, Old 
Pee would stay in their 

jouse.”” 


In 1972, some of them said 
enough. They adopted their 
own tough, simple code that 
forbids all liquor and spells 
out penalties, including 
banishment from the village 
and blacklisting from public 
works jobs, for anyone who 
violates it. 

With no police in the 
village, the ordinance is 
enforced by residents 
themselves, They can search 
homes, packages and one 
another if they suspect 
someone has booze. To an 
outsider, it’s a harsh system 
that seems, at times, to fly in 
the face of American notions 
of privacy and due process, to 
which people in Venetie 
reply: it works. 

The village, they say, isa 
good place to live. 

The last time someone was 
shot in Venetie was in the 
early 1970s. The last knifing 
occurred sometime before 
that. There hasn’t been an 
alcohol-related accident in 
years. Except for occasional 
teen-age vandalism, there is 
no crime. And no one can 
remember a suicide. 

Venetie residents have not 
given up drinking, and make 
no claims that they have. 
They just don’t drink here. 
When they visit relatives in 
Fairbanks, they often end up 
on Second Avenue, a 
collection of liquor stores and 
bars that serves as a 
gathering place for Natives 
from all over the Interior. 

Marijuana is widely 
accepted and enjoyed in 
Venetie, but booze is not, 
even by those who drink it to 
excess when they’re away. 
People here simply do not get 
drunk at home. 


seth Frank eplays his ctch ofthe day, 8 snowshoe 


——_—_———————— ee 
KUTCHIN STILL SPOKEN 

Like other Alaska villages, 
Venetie (pronounced 
VEEN-a-tye) is a tangle of 
new and old ways. 

An Athabascan Indian 
settlement of 208 people, 
Venetie has three dozen log 
cabins, a post office, 
Laundromat, three trucks, 
eight or nine streets, an 
Episcopal church, a Toomy 
new school and some of the 
most extreme weather on 
earth. In winter, 
temperatures sink below 
minus 50 degrees, and rise 
into the 80s in summer. Few 
Indian settlements on this 
continent are farther north. 


The people here are | 
members of the Kutchin tribe. 
For centuries they 
crisscrossed the upper Yukon 
Flats and southern Brooks 
Range, moving wherever 
there was food. They followed 
the Porcupine caribou herd, 
hunted moose and other 
game, and caught pike, 
grayling and whitefish. 

These days, they live ona 
mix of seasonal jobs (fighting 
forest fires or working 
construction) and food stamps 
and other government relief. 
Cash income is supplemented 
by subsistence hunting and 
fishing. With fur prices rising, 
more and more people are 
trapping. The village has 
about a dozen full-time jobs, 
half of them filled by 
outsiders working for the 
school district. 

Most adults and some of 
the kids still speak Kutchin 
in conversation. When people 
talk about the influence of TV 
in the five years since the 
village got its satellite dish, 
it’s usually to the effect that 
TV has helped people speak 
English better rather than 
speak Kutchin less. 

Most homes have 
snowmachines, all-terrain 
vehicles and electric freezers. 
There are enough VCRs that a 
woman recently began 
renting video movies for $5 a 
day. 

Fifty years ago, the village 
existed only as a seasonal 
camp for Bunting and fishing. 
“Venetietis Kutchin for 
“Plenty Game Trail.” The 
camp became a year-round 
settlement in the mid-1%0s 
when the federal government 
opened a school and hired a 
charismatic, college-educated 
Athabascan named John 
Fredson as teacher. Venetie 
grew quickly. 


See Page E-3, VENETIE 
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Tommy Frank watches cartoons in the early afternoon in the home of his grandfather, Dan Frank. 
Villagers say television has helped people speak English better, rather than speak Kutchin less. 
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Fredson and others in 
Venetie and neighboring 
Arctic Village quickly began 
pushing to create a federally 
recognized reserve to give 
local Natives control over the 
land and protect fish and 
game from outside hunters. 
The Venetie Indian Reserve 
was one of the first attempts 
at settling Native land claims 
in Alaska. By the time it was 
approved in 1942, the reserve 
encompassed 1.8 million acres 
— an area the size of 
Delaware. 

Since then, the Kutchins of 
Venetie and Arctic Village 
have worked hard to keep 
control of their land. The 
villages transferred the land 
granted in the Alaska Native 
Claims Settlement Act from 
the village corporations to the 
tribe, which is less 
susceptible to outside 
takeover. Neither village has 
ever incorporated, so the 
tribal government has 
remained in control. 

From the time the village 
was settled, liquor was illegal 
— first through a federal 
prohibition of all Native 
drinking in Alaska and later 
through a ban imposed by 
reserve leaders. Both were 
ignored. A malt-based 
home-brew was regularly 
prepared and consumed, and 
manufactured spirits were 
brought into the village from 
time to time. But the most 
serious problems with alcohol 
began in the 1960s, when a 
new airstrip was built and 
flights from Fairbanks and 
Fort Yukon became more 
common. 

Air service brought food, 
mail and building materials, 
and made it easier for people 
to get to the hospital in 
Fairbanks. The planes 
delivered fuel for the electric 
generator and enabled men to 
take jobs outside the village. 
They also made it possible to 
get whiskey quickly. 

“The booze started coming 
out of Fort Yukon a lot 
stronger, there was more 
available,” said Ernest Erick, 
the lanky, 32-year-old tribal 
chief. “There was always 
someone bringing it in from 
outside.”’ 

Drunken violence became 
more common. Venetie began 
to wobble out of control. 

“I remember we had to sit 
under the table because 
people were fighting,” said 
Ricky Frank, now 26. “I was 
young then, you know. 
During the daytime, that was 
probably the funnest time we 
(kids) had because everybody 
was passed out. That’s when 
we had the chance to play.” 

About 1971, a few residents 
realized that something had 
to be done. They talked with 
a lawyer and state troopers, 
and found that federal law 
enabled them to ban booze 
absolutely. 

Because the reserve, not 
the government, owned the 
airstrip, they could control 
what was unloaded there. 
Although the law is 
complicated and parts of it 
are in dispute, people in 
Venetie say it also gives them 
the power to search one 
another’s property — 
provided that violators aren't 
arrested, only fined or made 
to leave. 

A prohibition ordinance 
was written and approved by 
most adults in the village. 
Everything arriving by plane, 
including people, would be 
searched. People known to be 
heavy drinkers would be 
watched. 

Violators were called 
before the village tribal 
council — a five-member, 
elected group that serves as 
city council and judge. People 
Caught with booze were given 
three chances. The first two 
times, they were fined; after a 
third violation they were put 
ona Plans to Fairbanks or 
Fort Yukon and told not to 
Teturn for six months. 

Keeping alcohol out of 
Venetie wasn’t easy. Robert 
Frank, village chief at the 
ge ou it sock: sors to 

e Venetie dry. own 
brothers ... I almost g 
hell beat out of me for trying 
to take it away from them. It 
was hard to tell people, ‘You 
can't drink, a” . 


But the fact that drinking 
had happened once in a 
while—when there was 
money — made it easier for 
people to stop, residents said. 
prt Rane aie tl 3 ; 

were cai 
booze, and more and more 
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Benjamin Peter, the school custodian, holds one of the six or seven jobs in Venetie and is proud of it. Eve 
home, he takes down the flags and hangs them in the arctic doorway of the school and then cleans up. 


bootleggers tried harder. 
Maggie Roberts chuckles at 
the memory of one sneaky 
Pilot who landed at the far 
end of the runway late one 
evening, dropped off a case of 
whiskey and took off. He got 
away, but the whiskey was 
confiscated, 

Another pilot with bootleg 
booze wasn’t so lucky. The 
key to his plane was swiped 
by Venetie vigilantes. The 
next day, when another pilot 
for the same Fairbanks air 
taxi came looking for him, 
the second pilot was told that 
booze wasn’t welcome and 
neither was any pilot who 
tried to deliver it. Both left in 
a hurry. 

Letters went out to the 
airlines in the region, and 
pilots began making wide, 
lazy loops over Venetie before 
landing, giving people time to 
get to the runway to greet 
visitors and cargo. 


——_____.. 
SOME WERE BANISHED 

The quality of life 
improved. “When the 
drinking stopped, people 
found they had money,” said 
John Titus. “‘People could 
afford the things they needed: 
chain saws, snow-gos.” 

Some residents didn’t like 
the new ways and left for 
Fairbanks, Fort Yukon or 
elsewhere. Others left 
involuntarily. 

No one knows exactly how 
many people have been 
banished from Venetie. 
Residents say it may be as 
Many as a couple dozen. Some 
came back; some were never 
heard from again. 

One man, who asked that 
his name not be used, was 
banished in 1980. He recalled 
being put on a plane for 
Fairbanks with no money in 
his pocket after ignoring two 
fines and then being caught 
with a bottle of whiskey. The 
council sent him off with a 
letter saying he was welcome 
to return in six months. 


See Page E-4, VENETIE 
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Anchorage 
Eddie Frank, 36, ponders the future of Venetie from the kitchen table in his log home. 
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VENE TIE 


What role has the 
white man and 
white culture played 
in Native problems 
like alcohol abuse or 
suicide? 


OF 9,000 
shareholders, only 
200 have jobs. And 
most of those are 
women. Men, who 
used to be 
breadwinners, are 
stagnating. 








© Everybody was drinking. 
Not every day, not all the 
time. ... But when it was 
around, they'd all drink. . . 
Kids couldn't go home. Old 
people would stay in their 
house. 9 


— Maggie Roberts 














Maggie Roberts 
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He lived with relatives, 
made a little money doing 
odd jobs, kept drinking, and 
wound up in jail for 
disorderly conduct. Six 
months to the day after 
leaving, he returned to 
Venetie. Upon his arrival, he 
was summoned to meet with 
members of the village 
council, who welcomed him 
home but told him if he 
violated the law again, he 
would be gone for good. 

“I was ready to come 
back,” he said. ‘I can do 
anything I want here. I can 
trap and hunt. I can’t do 
anything in Fairbanks. ... As 
long as I’m here, there isn’t 
any (alcohol). I like it like 
this. I don't like going over 
(to Fairbanks), ‘cause every 
time I do, I know what's 
gonna happen: I drink a lot of 
booze. I call myself an 
alcoholic. 


“When everybody’s sober, 
you get booze off your mind 
People work together. You 
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need to stop booze from 


coming in.” 


He didn’t drink again for 


three years, he said, 


today he drinks — heavily — 
when outside the village. A 


but 


couple of winters ago, he 
wound up in the hospital 


after getting drunk 


then running his 
snowmachine into a 


while trying to mak 


with 


friends in Fort Yukon and 


tree 
e 





five-hour trip back to 


Venetie. 


plane lands, he’s ar 
first to the airstrip 


The searches these days are 


less vigorous than t 
were. The few viola 
still occur involve 
teen-agers returning 
Fairbanks or outsid 
entering the village 





runway gatherings seem as 


turns glum as Treasurer Eddie 
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Sarah Frank, at 105 the oldest person in Venetie, tells how her family lived a nomadic life in the 
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Yukon Flats area in the late 1800s before the village existed. She speaks only Kutchin. 


much a social oceasion — to 
see who's on the plane, or 
what’s coming into the stores 
— as a vigilante act. 

Different reasons are 
offered to explain why 
Venetie has succeeded in 
staying dry while other 
villages have not. Heading 
the list is a strong, 
enforceable law that people 
have agreed to follow. A 
privately owned airport 
means the power to search 
people and their luggage. And 
there are other factors: 
remoteness, the fact that 
alcoholism was perhaps never 
as deep-rooted here as 
elsewhere, a defiant political 
outlook that includes a strong 
desire to preserve parts of the 
traditional culture and keep 
out negative influences. 


—__ 
SOME PROBLEMS PERSIST 


But there are also signs 
that Venetie is still struggling 


with alcohol, People talk of 
kids being neglected while 
parents are off drinking in 
Fort Yukon or Fairbanks 
The council is considering 
whether to allow the health 
aide to administer small 


quantities of liquor to 
residents suffering 
withdrawal after prolonged 
binges outside the village. 

Robert Frank, the chief 
when Venetie went dry, now 
lives in Fairbanks with his 
wife. He has attended 
Alcoholics Anonymous 
meetings for several years, 
and he has been trying to 
persuade his relatives back in 
Venetie to form a chapter. 

“I see these kids from 
Venetie down here in 
Fairbanks,”’ he said, looking 
out his living room window 
to the courtyard of an 
apartment complex largely 
populated by Natives. 
“They’ve come up to me and 
asked me to borrow money so 
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Anchorage 
Frank explains how much the village Is in debt. First Chief MacArthur Tritt, 
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they can buy a bottle. That 
makes me sad.” 

Back in Venetie, Robert's 
cousin, Eddie Frank, stood in 
the kitchen of his cabin, his 
forehead creased into the 
wrinkles of a man who thinks 
a lot. He wonders about the 
future of his village 
sometimes, he said. 

Eddie’s grandparents 
helped settle the village. His 
grandfather was its first 
chief; his grandmother, who 
is 105 years old, still lives 
here. Eddie went to boarding 
school and college, and now, 
at 36, is part of the generation 
in charge. 

Eight years ago, he came to 
Venetie from Kotzebue to 
visit his father. He didn’t 
know the village was dry. On 
the way, he stopped in Fort 
Yukon and partied with 
friends. He was met at the 
airstrip by his aunt, who, 
smelling alcohol on his 
breath, frisked him and 
searched his bag. 

Back in Kotzebue, he and 
his wife talked it over and 
decided to move to Venetie, 
He eventually became chief, 
and still sits on the council 
and school advisory board. 

Venetie is still a good place 
to live, he said, but just 
keeping booze out won't solve 
all the problems. There aren’t 
enough ways for people to 
earn a living. The village is 
$150,000 in debt. 

While some of the 
Athabascan culture survives, 
much of it is slipping away 
fast. Too many kids don’t 
know how to hunt, and they 
don’t do well in school either. 

Young people, especially 
the young men, are showing a 
disturbing tendency to get 
drunk and into trouble when 
they leave the village, Eddie 
said. Recently, a 17-year-old 
was caught trying to sneak a 
bottle into the village. 
“They're frustrated," he 
said. “I think many men 
today, they wonder what 
their purpose is. Sometimes, I 
get up in the morning and I 
feel that way. ... There's 
days when being in Venetie is 
like that.” 

“Almost all the young guys 
who live here, they live here 
‘cause... Well, it’s pretty 
tough out there.-... They stay 
here and there’s frustration, 
‘cause ... they're getting 
older and they’re still living 
with their parents. And it's 
pretty difficult for them to 
find a girlfriend. ... 

ki things are expected 
of them,” Eddie Frank said. 
“They're told it over and 
over: They’re expected to be 
the leaders of the future, but 
there are problems re 











































































By DAVID HULEN 
Daily News reporter 


ORT YUKON — The 
[= single biggest source of 

income for city 
government here is not taxes. 
Nor is it state revenue 
sharing or federal grants. 

The single biggest source of 
money is a cramped, 
windowless metal shack near 
the west edge of town. Before 
vandals got it, there was a 
plastic sign on the roof. It 
said, “Community Liquor 
Store.” 

For 11 years, the city has 
owned and operated the only 
package store in the Yukon 
Flats region of Interior 
Alaska. Over the years, the 
cash register inside the little 
shed has rung up sales of 
beer, wine and spirits in the 
millions of dollars. 

Sales this year are 
expected to exceed $560,000, 
from which the city will take 
a profit of nearly 20 percent. 

The people who run the 
government here have a 
theory: The citizens of Fort 
Yukon like to drink, and 
there is no way, in a town on 
the largest river in Alaska, 
with a busy airport, that 
anyone can keep out booze. 
So, they reason, the people of 
the town may as well own the 
liquor store and get some 
benefit from it. Otherwise, 
they say, there’ll be no less 
drinking, just bootleggers or 
private store owners getting 
rich off it. 

“A lot of people say it’s a 
hell of a thing,”’ said Dick 
Carroll, the gruff, 
cigar-smoking city manager 
who, at one time or another 
over the past 20 years, has 
also been mayor, councilman 
and president of the schoo] 
board. 


“(They say) we sell liquor, 
we cause the problems. ... I 
always tell the social services; 
You find the city $125,000 and 
we'll give you our license. We 
wouldn't want it. But we 
need that particular income." 

Fort Yukon is one of three 
towns — the others are 
Tanana, northwest of 
Fairbanks, and Kake in 
southeast Alaska — that have 
taken advantage of a state 
law passed in the 1960s 
allowing ‘community liquor 
stores,” Of the three, Fort 
Yukon is easily the largest 
operation, with sales nearly 
four times either of the 
others, Under the law, no 
other liquor stores. or bars are 
permitted in towns with 
city-owned stores. 

Two clerks keep the Fort 
Yukon store open from 1 to 8 
p.m. every day except Sunday. 
Carroll, the city manager, is in 
charge; he spends a couple of 
hours a week on the phone 
doing business with Anchorage 
and Fairbanks distributors 
and pilots. 

The store contributes about 
$110,000 a year to the city 
treasury, a fifth of the total 
city budget for this town of 
738 people. The money goes 
into the general fund and 
helps maintain streets, street 
lights and the landfill. The 
store earns more money than 
the city collects through its 
sales tax. 


DRINKING ACCEPTED 


A portion of the profit — 
$15,000 a year — goes to the 
Upper Yukon Behavioral 
Health Center, a clinic that 
offers alcohol and 
referral to a Fairbanks detox 
program. The money pays part 
of the salary for Louise 
Springer, an Athabascan 
alcohol counselor, to warn 
people about the consequences 
of hea’ t 
drinking in Fo fs aes 

‘ort Yukon. 

Roger Hughes, the 
physician’s assistant who runs 
the health clinic, said most of 
somehow 
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For 11 years, the hub city of Fort Yukon has operated the only 
package liquor store in the Yukon Flats. City leaders figure 
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they can’t keep booze out, so they might as well profit from it. 


city sells 
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Joe Herbert, first chief of the village of Chalkyitsik, pauses outside the city-owned liquor store in Fort Yukon after buying a bottle of port. 


was a picnic compared with 
what we do here. There seem 
to be a lot of accidents. But 
the thing is, it’s become 
normal. ... It’s like, 
‘So-and-so got run down and 
killed by a snowmachine last 
night.’ ‘Well, was the guy 
drinking?’ ‘Oh, well, that’s 
OK."” 

Almost every household in 
town has a serious alcohol 
problem, Springer said, but 
it's hard to get people to seek 
counseling when heavy 
drinking is so readily 
accepted. 

Last January, 29-year-old 
Sonny Williams collapsed in 
the living room of his 
brother's house in the middle 
of town. By the time medics 
arrived, he was dead, choked 
on his own vomit. 

“He just drank himself to 
death,” said Jerry Carroll, one 
of four city policemen. ‘He 
used to have a job, but then he 
started drinking, and he was 
just drinking and drinking and 
drinking and drinking until he 
dropped dead. He drank quite 
a bit. He drank day and 
night.” 

Last summer, a 2-year-old 
boy drowned as his parents 
were heading downriver to 
Birch Creek after a visit in 
Fort Yukon. His parents and a 
friend in the boat had been 
drinking heavily, state 
troopers said, and no one could 
say whether the toddler fell 
out of the boat or was left 
behind when they stopped 
along the way. They only 
knew that when the boat was 
unloaded at Birch Creek, 
young Virgil James was gone. 

On New Year’s Day, 1987, 
James James, Virgil’s 
26-year-old cousin, was 
walking along a Fort Yukon 
street when he was killed by a 
snowmachine whose driver 
was drunk. Within a couple of 
weeks last winter, five Fort 
Yukon residents were 
hospitalized after hit-and-run 
snowmachine accidents. 
“People walk in the ditches 
in the wintertime, 


road.” 
Fort Yukon is a collection 
of log cabins, 
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We wouldn’t want it. 
Be we need that 
particular income.® 

— City Manager Dick Carroll 
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Patrons who buy In case lots from the city-owned 
liquor store in Fort Yukon get @ 10 percent discount. 





store and ban the sale of 
liquor. Led by the town's three 
churches and others, 


Fort Yukon didn’t 
Sot eng. Within weeks 
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Fort Yukon city manager Dick Carroll at the front entrance of the liquor store 
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Fort Yukon’s physician's 


Roger Hughes, 
assistant 
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to more than $50. 

While some people — especially kids 
and older residents — couldn’t afford 
the higher prices and drank less than 
before, many kept on drinking, 
according to Carroll, the city manager. 

The city government, with a fifth of 
its revenue suddenly gone, fired 

The Rev. Ron Starr, the local 
Baptist preacher, recalls that some of 
the people who voted to keep booze 
out may have been interested in 
sobriety initially, but he said many 
began reconsidering once booze was 
outlawed. 

Within weeks, there was talk of 
reopening the store. In August 1985, 
Fort Yukon voted again; this time it 
was 158 to 53 to reopen. By early 1986, 
the store was back in business. 

Although some people remain 
fiercely opposed to the store, there 
appears to be no serious talk of trying 
to close it again. 

A small group of bootleggers makes 





©/ ook, lwasa 
medic in 
Vietnam. That 
was a picnic 
compared with 
what we do here. 
There seem to 
be a lot of 
accidents. © 


— Roger Hughes 


sure that liquor is available even if the 
store is closed. 

One night recently, a young man sat 
in the GZ Lodge, a Native-owned 
restaurant and hotel, and finished his 
last beer. The lodge doesn't sell booze 
and the store was closed. 

“Well,” the young man said, turning 
to his wife. ‘It’s Kenny time.’ He 
explained that Kenny is a bootleggers 
who sells beer for $48 a case. 

Carroll, the city manager, insists 
that liquor is exaggerated as a cause of 
problems in Fort Yukon. 

“A lot of people here observe a lot 
and say, ‘My goodness, it’s terrible,’”” 
he said. “If I want to go out and drink, 
I don’t want nobody telling me, ‘Hey, 
you shouldn't drink,’ or ‘It's gonna 
bother your health.’ Dammit, I’ve 
lived my life and they've lived theirs, 
so leave ’em alone. ¥ 

“Tf he wants to go out and get a 
bottle of booze and sip on it all day, 
more power to the man, I figure. ... If 
that’s the way he wants to enjoy his 
final days, then, hey, that’s fine.” 
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When a drunken young man drowned here last summer, Kipnuk 
was devastated. Relying on the authority of the tribal council, 
officials began searching all visitors — and a few homes. 


‘We search everyone’ 


By HAL BERNTON 
Daily News reporter 

KIPNUK — The policeman 
beckoned the visitor inside the 
airport guard post. A sign on 
the door warned that all who 
enter the village will be 
searched. 

The officer rummaged 
through clothes stuffed into a 
fat brown duffel, and shuffled 
through a half-dozen files in a 
leather briefcase. 

He led the visitor behind a 
veil of yellow and white 
shower curtains and leaned 
him, spread-eagled, against a 
wall. The policeman felt under 
a shirt and sweater and patted 
down two blue-jeaned legs. 
Coat pockets were emptied 
onto a table. Off came a pair 
of boots. 

No drugs. No alcohol. The 
visitor was free to enter 
Kipnuk. 

Kipnuk's leaders say 
baggage and body searches are 
the only effective way to 
enforce a voter-approved ban 
on liquor importation and 
sales. 

“We search everyone. White 
man, Negro, Eskimo, 
whatever,” said James 
Anaver, a member of Kipnuk’s 
community council. ‘Even if 
he’s rich. Even if he’s poor. 
Man and woman.” 

But the Kipnuk searches 
have angered people trying to 
do business in this 
Kuskokwim Delta village. 
They have been denounced by 
state legal authorities as a 
violation of constitutional 
protections against 
unreasonable search. 


‘THE PROVING GROUND’ 

The clash between Kipnuk 
and the Constitution has 
resounded throughout the 
Delta, where voters in more 
than 30 villages have approved 
laws banning sale and 
importation of liquor. 

“The other villages are 
basically looking at Kipnuk as 
the proving ground to see if 
they have answers to the 
problems," said Gene Peltola, 
executive director of the 
Association of Village Council 
Presidents. 

Villages seeking to prevent 
bootleggers from bringing in 
liquor are hampered by a 
state-ordered ban on routine 
searches of packages and 
luggage. The Department of 
Law says village police must 
first obtain search warrants, a 
difficult and time-consuming 
process for small Bush 
communities. 


Local officials occasionally 
try to seize Hquoe after it’s in 
the village, said Dale Curda, 
an assistant district attorney 
in Bethel, but criminal cases 
based on such busts are 
difficult because there's often 
little evidence to prove who 
brought it in. 


Three villages in the 
Yukon-Kuskokwim Delta — 
and at least 10 statewide — 
have tried to remedy the legal 
problems by b: 

Possession of alcohol as well 
as its importation and sale. 

The law provides for fines 
and confiscation of the alcohol, 
but enforcement is difficult 
because the law does not give 
police the power to search 
homes, ‘You have to see them 
visibly with it,” Peltola said. 

In Kipnuk, villagers have 
given up on state approaches. 


the b 
“We tried to work through 
law enforcement officers and 


many delta villages, 
qrecuase Taegan ag 
. Two years ago it 
joined the Yupik Nation, a 
coalition of 
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A Kipnuk resident goes through the baggage of a traveler who has just landed In Kipnuk. 


from the marsh grasses along 
the shores of the Kinak River. 
It began as a Yupik Eskimo 
settlement at the site of a 
Moravian mission. Over the 
decades, chiefs became 
ministers and tribal structure 
and religious hierarchy 
intertwined. 


The tribal council rules the 
village with a strict blend of 
tribal tradition and Christian 
fundamentalism — no dancing 
or card playing is allowed, and 
there is a curfew for 
unmarried villagers under the 
age of 25. 

Three times a week, the 
church bell calls worshipers to 
service. Afterward, the men 
gather inside low-roofed huts 
to cook themselves in the fiery 
vapors of wood-stoked 
steambaths. 


But despite rooted 
traditions, Kipnuk has not 
been immune to the whirlwind 
of cultural that has 
swept the delta in the last two 
decades, b: drugs and 
ever more to even the 
most remote corners of the 


ipnuk leaders watched as 
alcohol fueled the suicides, 
violence and accidents 
that devastated other delta 


“We're afraid of that. We've 
been talking about it for 10 
years,” Anaver said. 

became increasingly 





6 They say it’s unconstitutional. My dad 
asked me, ‘What's unconstitutional? How 
come whenever we are trying to solve 
our problems, they always say 
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unconstitutional? 


common in Kipnuk in the 
1970s. The village moved to cut 
off the flow by voting itself 


But liquor continued to be 
Other villages, but to the 


Kipnuk council, it was still too 
much. 





— A Kipnuk villager 


Stopped, said council members. 
But the searches outraged 
state, federal and private 
officials who sought to do 

in Kipnuk. 
Complaints were made to the 
state troopers and the 
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BETHEL 


Bethel was once the wet hub of a dry delta. Then the city 
voted ‘damp’ — allowing possession but no sale of alcohol. At 


first it seemed to help. But today, only bootleggers profit. 


‘Damp’ doesn’t work 


By HAL BERNTON 
Daily News reporter 
ETHEL — In 1974, 

B leaders of Bethel’s 
sobriety movement 
rejoiced as voters passed a law 
to prohibit all sales of liquor. 

Alcohol would have to be 
purchased elsewhere and 
brought here for personal 

consumption only. 

Sobriety advocates hoped 
the law would reduce alcohol 
abuse by cutting off binge 
drinkers from instant access to 
booze. 

Experience has proved them 
wrong. The “damp” law hasn't 
stopped the binge drinkers. It 
has simply turned them over 
to the bootleggers. 

“Bethel’s riding the fence. 
Either you have to go wet or 
absolutely dry — no 
importation,” said Kevin 
Clayton, the town’s police 
chief. ‘When voters chose to 
ban only sales, they voted to 
lose control of liquor. They 
pushed it underground.” 

Bethel-based bootleggers 
rake in millions of dollars 
from customers who hail 
largely from the stronghold of 
dry Alaska — the 
Yukon-Kuskokwim delta 
villages that surround Bethel. 
More than 30 of these villages 
— staggered by an epidemic of 
alcohol-linked violence and 
accidental death — have voted 
to ban both the sale and 
importation of alcohol. 

Law enforcement officials 
attempting to crack down on 

the illicit liquor sales have 
been stymied by a lack of 
manpower, the difficulty of 
building cases that will stick 
in court and lenient state laws 
that treat most first-time 
bootlegging cases as simple 
misdemeanors. 

Police spend most of their 
time struggling to cope with 
the aftermath of binge 
drinking: street drunks, rapes, 
murders, beatings, and 
snowmobile and boat 
accidents. During the first nine 
months of last year, the Bethel 
force handled 9,000 calls for 
assistance, roughly four times 
the Anchorage rate. 

Meanwhile, Bethel’s leaders 
wrestle with the future of a 
town where bootlegging is one 
of the few prosperous 
industries. ‘“‘Look at the kids, 
the high school students,” said 
Diane Carpenter, a community 
college teacher recently elected 
Bethel’s mayor. ‘This is the 
model they are given of how to 
make a living. They become 
predators. They start to think 
in exploitative terms about... 
people who are helpless and 
drunk and could be rolled.” 


—__. 
FROM WET TO DAMP 
Before 1974, Bethel was the 
wet hub of a dry delta. The 
town had a bar, the Wild 


Goose, and a 
community-owned liquor 
store. 

The drunks were never far 
from sight. They gathered in 
Lousetown, a collection of 
tarpaper and plywood shacks 
along a slough, to pass 
whiskey jugs from hand to 
hand. They staggered down 
the town's main streets. They 
collapsed among the junked 
cars that helped shore up the 
eroding river front. 

Some never made it home. 

In the fall of 1972, 
then-police Chief Tom Dillon 
went through his files with a 
visiting reporter: A man 
frozen to death 15 feet from 
the house where he had been 
partying, a woman who never 
woke up after passing out in 
an abandoned, unheated 
house. The year before, Dillon 
said, 14 people had died 
“alcohol-related” deaths. 

Two weeks after the 
interview, Dillon was dead, 
killed by a drunk. 

Such tragedies fueled 
Bethel’s sobriety movement. A 
coalition of church and Native 
leaders proposed a ban on all 
liquor sales. But Bethel’s large 
non-Native population 
opposed the plan unless 
unlimited amounts of liquor 
could be imported for personal 
consumption. A political 
compromise was struck and, in 
1975, voters gave their blessing 
to the damp approach. 

Six other towns also have 
taken that approach; Barrow, 
Nondalton, Iliamna, Coffman 
Cove, Aniak and, after a close 
election last October, 
Kotzebue, (0 ssiitl 

In Bethel, during the first 
years after the vote, the law 
appeared to work, 

“Initially, there were some 
real calculable benefits," 
recalled Rosie Porter, editor of 
the Tundra Drums, the town’s 
weekly newspaper. “Daily 
attendance at schools was up 
immediately. Parents were 
sober, so school children had 
to get out of the house in the 
morning and do something 
There was more available cash 
in the community. People were 
buying homes and 
snowmobiles. ... There was a 
little internal economic boom. 
People were paying rent and 
utility bills.” 

But by the late '70s, the 
bootleg operations were 
flourishing. 

One white brother-sister 
team became a human vending 
machine. Customers slipped 
money into a slot in the side of 
a shack and out came bottles 
of whiskey. A group of ethnic 
Albanians ordered booze by 
the pallet-load from 
Anchorage and sold it from 
taxicabs. 

Village bootleggers used 
Bethel as a supply point for 
liquor smuggled into dry 
communities. 


Present-day Bethel is the 
bootleg capital of Alaska, j 
supporting a half-dozen major 
operators and more than 50 
smaller ones, according to 
Police. 

To bust the bootleggers, 
Police and troopers have tried 
to use undercover agents to 
buy liquor with marked 
money. But agents are hard to 
come by, even in Bethel, 
where the city offers a $1,000 
bounty for a successful 
conviction. 

“We have a major problem 
in getting a credible agent to 
do the buy,” said Dale Curda, 
an assistant district attorney. 
“People are afraid to do that. 
And I don’t blame them.” 

The few agents willing to 
risk the wrath of the 
bootleggers often are binge 
drinkers who have difficulty 
recalling what happened 
during the bust. One Bethel 
agent drank the evidence 
before police could grab it. 

Since January 1985, 
according to state records, 10 
of 15 bootlegging cases have 
been dropped by prosecutors 
or dismissed by judges. In 
three of the five cases that 
were prosecuted, defendants 
pleaded no contest or guilty. 
The other two went to trial, 
and both times, the defendants 
were found guilty. 

Law enforcement officials 
say they are also frustrated by 
what they view as a lenient 

state criminal code. Unlike 
drug sales, which are felonies 
on a first offense, a first 
offense of bootlegging up to 12 
liters of alcohol is a 
misdemeanor. A second 
offense of bootlegging is a 
felony. As a result, bootleggers 
do not spend much time in jail. 

“All we manage to do is 
educate bootleggers about 
what to do and what not to 
do,"’ said Clayton, Bethel's 
police chief. 


THE DRUNK PATROL 


Police officer Santos Fultze 
spends most of the graveyard 
shift dealing with the kind of 
alcohol abuse the damp law 
was supposed to help stop. He 
patrols Bethel picking up 
drunks. 

On a cold night last 
October, he was called to the 
Kusko Inn, where a visiting 
villager was causing trouble. 
He found a 34-year-old man — 
with a waist so thin his pants 
barely clung to his buttocks 
— leaning against the hotel’s 
entryway. The man said his 
name was Tom. 

“We're going to get youa 
room,” Officer Fultze said. 

Tom looked up. 

Fultze grabbed Tom's arms 
and twisted them behind his 
back and slapped on a pair of 
handcuffs. Tom howled. His 
eyes blazed with anger and 
fear. 
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Bethel Police Chief Kevin Clayton 


Fultze pushed Tom into the 
back of the police van and 
drove a short distance to the 
detox cell at the 
Yukon-Kuskokwim 
Correctional Center. By the 
time the van arrived at the 
jail’s check-in station, Tom 
was calm. 

“How long I'm in for?” 

“Twelve hours,” Fultze 
said. 

A slender young woman 
with long brown hair donned 
plastic gloves for a quick 
body search, A second guard 
pushed Tom into a 9-by-8-foot 
cell with a thick glass 
window and a single 
grate-covered drain for vomit 
and urine. 

By dawn, 14 other men 
were sharing the tiny cell 
with Tom. It was wall-to-wall 
flesh. No room to move. No 
fresh air, not even a hint of 
ventilation. When the door 
opened for a new arrival, 
hands, arms and legs flailed 
out. 

The detox cells are seldom 
empty. Last year, Bethel 
police picked up 288 Bethel 
residents and 670 
out-of-towners, the vast 
majority villagers from 
around the 
Yukon-Kuskokwim Delta. 

“They are just stomping on 
Bethel,” said Clayton. To keep 
the peace, Bethel needs a 
police force equivalent to 
those of much larger cities. 
Fewer than 4,500 people live in 
Bethel, but the city has a 
police force of 12 — twice the 
national average for a town its 
size — and a $1 million a year 
budget, Clayton said. 


ee 
BACK TO WET? 


In the face of such abuse, 
Clayton says, a damp law 
cannot work. He said the city 
should repeal the damp law 
and open a community-owned 
liquor store. Profits from the 
store should be used to deal 
with the problems caused by 
alcohol, he said. 

Would legalizing alcohol 
result in even more binge 
drinking? “I don’t think that's 
going to happen,” Clayton 
said. ‘You see that guy face 
down in the dirt. You tell me 
(he) is going to drink more, 
whether it’s $10 a bottle or $40 
a bottle.” 

Clayton’s view is shared by 
many. In a city-sponsored 
survey last summer, 177 of 244 
residents said they favor 
either community-owned or 
Belvate Mauer: stores. 4 

jixty-nine other people 
wanted the law changed, but 
they favored a complete ban 
on importation as well as sale. 
poy, backed the current 

w. 

Proponents of a wet Bethel 
include once-staunch 
supporters of the damp law, 
such as Porter, the newspaper 
editor. ‘There is no good 
decision and probably no 
be mr But is we're doing 
criminal activity and inviting 

acriminal element that we 7 
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© Bethel’s 
riding the 
fence. 

Either you 
have to go 
wet or 
absolutely 
dry — no 
importation? 












— Bethel 
Police Chief 
Kevin Clayton 











simply cannot handle. ... 
They're not the high-collar 
drug dealers, these are 
scumbags. And they're killing 
our people.” 

Carpenter, Bethel’s mayor, 
said she wavered for a long 
time, then finally decided the 
city would be better off wet. 

“I believe that legal sales 
would be the lesser of two 
evils,” she said. “There would 
still be a lot of problems but I 
don’t think that it would be as 
bad as it is now with the 
disrespect for law and the 
effects on kids.” 

Even some health officials 
are ready to try a liquor store. 

“T think if there’s going to 
be alcohol here, I'd like to see 
some sort of control,”’ said 
Carl Berger, director of the 
Yukon-Kuskokwim Health 
Corp., a regional health 
agency. 

Last December, Bethel 
businessman Howard Elliott 
began a petition campaign to 
put the question of legal liquor 
sales on the ballot this year. 

If such a measure were 
approved, others say, ready 
access to legal booze would 
inevitably mean more people 
drinking more than ever. 

“The legal and law 
enforcement problems would 
be far worse,” said Chris 
Cooke, a Bethei lawyer who 
recently retired after nine 
years as the region's District 
Court judge. 

During his time on the 
bench, Cooke gained a 
reputation for harsh 
sentencing of bootleggers. He 
has no sympathy for law 
enforcement officials who 
want to give up on limited 
prohibition. 

“If every cop in Miami 
decided that the cocaine in his 
city was overwhelming and we 
ought to legalize it — that’s 
just not an acceptable position 
to take. Just because a lot of 
people blatantly violate the 
law is no reason to give up.”” 

The return of a liquor store 
to Bethel would also be 
opposed by Native leaders of 
the sobriety movement in the 
delta. But one of their 
strongest voices was stilled 
last month with the death of 
70-year-old Eddie Hoffman, a 
former Bethel mayor and 
traditional chief. Just two 
months ago, in an interview in 
Bethel, Hoffman vowed a 
bitter fight against the 
reintroduction of a liquor 
store. 

“This town won't go wet as 
long as I’m alive,” he swore. 

Hoffman, who came to 
Bethel in 1936, said a wet 
Bethel would undercut village 
efforts to keep out alcohol. He 
said the city needed to get 
tougher with the bootleggers. 

Others say that even if a 


liquor store is o) , the 
bactiegging wall wantin, 


“T lived in Bethel when they 
tried that Laie! said Nathan 


village of Scammon Bay, 
MAneedalingee ae ceeds 
at night, the bootleggers came 
right back in.” 











































































































In picturesque Sleetmute, ‘You could stay here for two weeks, you 
could get along with everybody. If they start drinking, you better not 
walk around.’ 


A village living in terror of itself 


By FRANK GERJEVIC 
Daily News reporter 
eath brings harmony to 
Sleetmute. Villagers 
come together to bury 
one of their own, Phyllis 
Egnaty, 23, shot dead the week 
before. 

The men had dug her grave 
and made the cross to mark 
her place in the cemetery at 
Saints Peter and Paul Russian 
Orthodox Church, The women 
had prepared her body and 
cooked the funeral feast. 

In the church, the reader 
leads the singing, alternating 
between Yupik and English. 
So too does the priest, drawing 
from the New Testament to 
speak of forgiveness and the 
lightning conversion of the 
apostle Paul. 

After the service, people file 
slowly out, kissing the holy 
cards on Phyllis’ chest and 
forehead and making the sign 
of the cross as they lean over 
her body. 

At the home of Phyllis’ 
parents, Herbert and Annie 
Egnaty, two candles light a 
table crowded with food. 
Desserts of pies and cakes and 
agudak, Eskimo ice cream, 
glow on a side table. 

The priest, reader and 
elders are served first, while 
other guests wait their turn 
either inside or just outside 
the door. The conversation is 
as muted as the light. Phyllis’ 
parents sit close together, off 
to the side, their faces softened 
by the warmth, the candlelight 
and the company. 

After the elders have eaten, 
youngsters take them home on 
four-wheelers. The young 
drivers negotiate the heaves 
and ridges of cold mud and 
gravel at little more than idle 
speed, providing the elders a 
tender passage home. 

One woman heading home 
tells me this is one of the few 
nights she feels safe walking 
from one end of the village to 
the other. 

If not for the funeral, a 
village man says, ‘right now 
somebody would be drunk. 
The whole village sometimes." 

A sad, sober peace lingers 
through Sunday, the day after 
the funeral. Phyllis is buried 
and the priest gone. 

In Red Devil, seven miles 
downriver and 20 minutes 
away by boat, the liquor store, 
closed Sundays and Mondays, 
will open again on Tuesday. 

“Everything will be back to 
normal by Wednesday,” 
another village man says. 
“Might make it till 
Wednesday.” 


A VILLAGE OF OPPOSITES 

Sleetmute sits in God’s 
country, at the confluence of 
the Kuskokwim and Holitna 
rivers. Timber is plentiful and 
the land abounds in game such 
as moose, beaver and marten. 


insurance and other payments. 
Steady jobs are few — 
health aide, part-time 
librarian, school janitor, 
school cook, part-time teacher 
for the Yupik class at the 
school. Projects like the new 
community center or airstrip 
provide occasional seasonal 
work, but it doesn't last long. 
Drinking fills the void. 


a 
DISEASE SET IN ALCOHOL 


At the funeral, villagers 
implored God to accept the 
soul of his servant Phyllis, 
who had “‘fallen asleep.’’ But 
Phyllis did not fall asleep. She 
was shot in the head with a 
.357-caliber Magnum pistol on 
Oct. 10, 1987, a night of 
drinking by much of the 
village. 

Her boyfriend, Danny 
Fredericks, has since pleaded 
guilty to second-degree 
murder, Left behind in 
Sleetmute is their daughter, 
$-year-old Danya. 

Phyllis’ killing was the 
second in the village of about 
100 people in little more than 
two years. In June 1985, Paul 
Andreanoff, 36, was shot to 
death by his nephew, Charlie, 
in an argument over a bottle 

“You could stay here for 
two weeks, you could get 
along with everybody,” says 
Mayor Andrew Fredericks, 
who raised Danny as a son. “If 
they start drinking, you better 
not walk around.” 

“They,” according to 
villagers themselves, are 
almost everyone in the village, 
with a few exceptions. Peter 
and Jenny Zaukar, parents of 
six children, are stalwart 
non-drinkers. Arthur 
Andreanoff, an older man, also 
has quit drinking. Across the 
river, the families of Nixe 
Mellick and Pete Mellick drink 
socially. A few others are 
fighting the battle, with mixed 
success. 

The rest drink with a 
frequency that varies but with 
a result that rarely does. ‘The 
drinking around here is 
mainly to get drunk,”’ says 
one. 

“Me and Peter used to run 
around, try and baby-sit ‘em. 
But no more,” Andrew 
Fredericks says. “You want 
me to get killed? Beat up?” 

The nearest law 
enforcement is a state trooper 
in Aniak, 90 miles away. The 
last village public safety 
officer was Paul Longpre, a 
white homesteader who also 
had worked as a VPSO in 
Grayling. 

Longpre had the Sleetmute 
job for nine months, from 
September 1985 to June 1986. 
During that time he wrote a 
letter to the Local Option 
Committee of the Alaska 
Legislature describing the 
ravages of alcohol abuse in the 
village. He never intended it 
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6 When | was 
younger, | never 
hear them two 
words: ‘got shot’ 
or ‘drowned,’¢ 
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SLEEIMUTE 





— Molga Alexie 
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@ POPULATION: About 100, pre 
dominantly Yupik Eskimo 


@ DESCRIPTION: Located on the 
Kuskokwim River 78 miles east of 
Aniak, Sieetmute means “whetstone 
people” and refers to the nearby 
deposits. It was founded by Ingalik 
Indians, In the 1830s, Russians es 
tablished @ trading site near tho 
current village site. Residents rely on 
subsistence hunting and fishing 
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The rivers are salmon-rich in for publication, but the 
season. The Kuskokwim links Tundra Drums, a weekly 
the people of Sleetmute with newspaper widely read in 
their extended families and western Alaska, obtained a 
friends in other villages, copy of the letter — it was 
upriver and down. part of the public record — 

About 100 people live here. and published it on April 3, 
Most are Native, 1986. 
predominantly Yupik Eskimo “.,, Alcohol abuse is so 
with Athabascan and white prevalent at all levels of the 
blood in some families. Most community, from the very 
live on the east side of the young to the very old,” 
Kuskokwim. Almost everyone, Longpre wrote, “that drinking 
except for the white teachers to the point of oblivion is the 
and their families, is related, accepted norm for the majority 
by blood or marriage. of the population." 

Most homes, either log or He wrote of death, and the Anchorage Dally News fle photoijin Lewakas 
wood frame, are wired for violence that is seldom Nixe Mellick lives across the river from Sleetmute. In 1985, he prepare a list of people in the area who'd been lost 
electricity. Gravel roads run reported — women raped, in alcohol-related deaths the past 30 years. The list was 85 — with 31 from Sleetmute, the most of any town. 
the course of the village, eed, ere Beste, 
roughly paralleling the dren ne; and Longpre was backed up by Longpre's letter and saying, "THEY'LL BE MOLLERIN' 
aCieeOk wic! sometimes abused. “We gotta get rid of this guy.” “THEY'LL BE HOLLERIN’ 

Sleetmute can be a Because of this situation came out,” “What is ing?” Alexi Three days after Phyllis’ 

“beautiful place to be,” says ... the village is living in Longpre . Three times h he doing?” Alexie funeral, a man in his mid-50s 

Moxie Alexie, who was born terror of itself. young village men threatened ae lt asked in reply. ‘He's sits in the one room of his 

and reared here. He built a his life, each time during bouts f° Go'né anything but cabin at the south end of the 

fine home in Sleetmute, but t the of drinking. village, where he lives alone. 

last August he and his family —_ individuals no longer know Longpre's wife, Carrie, and Alexie spoke not in He stares at the door, as if far S 
moved to Aniak, ‘Right nowI what is good and not good for _ children were li in : judgment, but from into the distance. 

don’t miss Sleetmute,”’ he themselves, their famili experience: He drank for 20 i ae boys, all three of 

says. em," 


f H j and has been sober for 
wo Sout hoe iwice boas ha ver 
from the village phone. If he 
Peal, we raste ail 


The villagers hunt, fish and 
trap. Subsistence matters, but 
the steadiest source of income 





either the villag 
letter-writer was aria but 
perp recognized 
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SLEEIMUTE 


Why are men being 
hit harder than 


women? 


ee— 
There was a shift. 
Suddenly, a male 
Native was no longer 
a key person in the 
survival of the 
family. A young 
mother with kids got 
welfare payments, 
older people with 
Social Security 
brought ina 
tremendous amount 
of cash. The male 
was sort of cast 
adnft. We saw 
deterioration of 
self-esteern and 
slipping into 
alcoholism and so 


— GEORGE ROGERS, 
economist 
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Continued from Page E-9 


He has been an alcoholic for 
30 years. “‘Why the hell didn't 
I think about it before I buy 
that booze? I don’t want that 
baloney no more. Seen too 
many of ‘em die. There be 
more; there be more killing. 
Seen a couple boats go down 
(to Red Devil) already, They'll 
be hollerin’ tonight.” 

He breaks the gloom of that 
expectation with a gentle 
smile as he looks at a cup 
given to him by his 
grandchildren in Bethel. 
“They fill it with coffee for 
me," he says. 

Two days later, when I see 
him again, there is no trace of 
the smile. He stumbles off a 
four-wheeler in front of the log 
post office, mouth broken open 
in a crooked grin on a face 
that looks beaten from within. 


—_—— 
FEAR IN THE VILLAGE 

Anna Derendy drives her 
ATV to Sleetmute School one 
afternoon, packing her 
14-year-old daughter, 
Rebecca, in a carrier on her 
back, She waits outside the 
door for another child, the 
ATV idling. A few houses 
away, two men emerge from a 
door and turn toward the 
school. 

“Drunks coming,” Derendy 
says. She turns off the ATV 
and takes the keys out of the 
ignition. “I'll go inside until 
they pass by.”’ She carries 
Rebecca into the school. 

Both men look toward the 
school door. One of them 
smirks. The other I'd talked to 
that morning, when a bruise 
was purpling under his left 
eye. He said his brother 
punched him the night before 
while they were drinking. 

“How’s your eye?” I ask 
him. 

“We party,” he says. 
“‘Nobody’s business.” 

They walk out of sight 
behind the school. Moments 
later, Derendy comes out and 
goes on her way 


HIDDEN ANGUISH 

“It's OK, it’s OK,” Peter 
Abruska says, leaning back in 
a chair at home, drawing from 
a cigarette. ‘It’s OK.” 

“Sometimes it is, sometimes 
it isn't,” says Angie 
Andreanoff. They are talking 
about life in Sleetmute. It is 
OK this afternoon in the house 
where Peter and Angie live 
with Angie's four sons. The 
boys fill the house with their 
energy; Bugger is baking a 
chocolate cake; Manno 
squeezes chunks of a small 
king salmon to a paste for 
agudak. Peter ahd Angie are 
doing dishes on a dark wooden 
table. One of the boys brings 
in several grayling, fresh from 
the river. 

Peter is 27, from downriver 
in Lower Kalsag. He has lived 
in Sleetmute since February. 
He is lean and lithe, his eyes 
alight when he laughs. Yet it 
is Peter who tells me that 
sometimes the smile is a mask, 
to hide anguish. So many 
things are “hard to talk 
about.” 

A few days earlier, Peter 
had told me that Sleetmute is 
“quiet most of the time.”’ But 
not always. “Sometimes 
you’re sittin’ here with the TV 
on and you can hear gunshots 
all over,” Angie said. “And 
you can’t even have the lights 
on at night. So we always try 
to tell the boys to turn the 
lights off early.” 

“We're not sayin’ we’re 
angels, you know,” Angie 
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Kriska and Balasha Gregory pose in a 1981 photo with their son Peter, who died three years later when, after drinking, he fell from a 
boat into the cold waters of the Kuskokwim River and died of hypothermia. 


explained. ‘Every once in a 
while we wanna get thirsty. 
... Sometimes we get people 
come in and ask us if we 
wanna drink. If we say no, 
they leave us alone. If we say 
yes, they bring in everything 
they got.” 

“Tt’s hard for the boys to 
listen to it," she said. 

“We should just quit,”” Peter 
said. 


RIVER TAKES ITS TOLL 

“The river went down,” a 
young village man says as we 
walk over the sand and stones 
at river's edge. Clouds arelow, 
the Kuskokwim gray-green. 

About 100 yards downriver, 
a boat pulls away from the 
shore. The young man says 
these are his friends. “') 
rowdy friends.” He waves the 
boat over. Seven people, all of 
whom appear to have been 
drinking, are in the boat, 
which looks dangerously low 
in the water. I see no 
jackets. Before he 
boat, the young man 
shake hands. He knoy 
from the newspaper. 
gestures to his frier 
love each other,’’ he s 
“Just print that. We love each 
other.”” 

The boat makes a big wake 
as it pulls away and heads to 
the far side of the island that 
splits the Kuskokwim just 
north of the village, on the 
way to Red Devil 

The river is cold, even in 
summer, and readily claims 
the careless. In 1984, two men 
died of hypothermia after 
drinking. The first, Peter 
Gregory, 22, died in June after 
apparently falling from a boat; 
some friends took him to his 
parents’ cabin and put a 
sleeping bag over him, but he 
didn’t warm up. In July, 
Matfie Andreanoff, 50, died 
after a drinking binge that 
ended when his friends left 
him in a boat. He was found 
wrapped in Visqueen, a piece 
of pilot bread on his chest. 


‘dea ahh Mi 


me 


In August 1987, Nick 
Andreanoff, 31, drowned when 
he fell out of a boat. “I talk to 
him on the bank. (He was) 
feeling high,” said Molga 
Alexie. ‘Then maybe 40 
minutes later somebody said 
he’s drowned already." 


ALCOHOL THE PROBLEM 


“When I was younger,” 
Molga Alexie says, ‘‘I never 
hear them two words: ‘got 
shot’ or ‘drowned,’ ”” 

But now the words are 
familiar. 

In 1985, Nixe Mellick and 
others who live in and around 
Sleetmute made a 30-year list 
of the dead, people of the 
middle Kuskokwim who had 
died alcohol-related deaths — 
from murder and suicide to 
drowning and hypothermia — 
since 1955, the first year liquor 
was sold in Red Devil. They 
counted 85, 31 of them from 
Sleetmute, more than from 
any other village. 

1984 was a year of much 
death in Sleetmute. In May, 
before the deaths of Peter 
Gregory and Matfie 
Andreanoff, John Mellick, 23, 
and Tom Fredericks, 26, died 
when Mellick’s plane crashed 
into the river. Villagers said 
he had been buzzing some 
boats. His blood alcohol level 
was .13. He was legally drunk. 
An Aniak man was found dead 
that summer after apparently 
falling out of his boat on the 
Holitna River. 

Now, in the quiet of his 
kitchen, upriver and just out 
of sight of the village, Nixe 
Mellick wonders. His father 
was the trader here. Nixe 
worked and prospered as a 
pilot, fur trader, guide and 
investor. He is a power on the 

middle Kuskokwim. But, he 
says, he isn’t “superman.” He 
cannot stop the 
self-destruction alone. 

“Maybe this thing has gone 
too far already. What do we 
have here? Do we have a 
problem or do we have a 


disease? But why — nobody 
ever wants to talk about it or 
address it?” 

He remembers a man who 
would “climb the wall” fora 
bottle when he was in the 
village. Yet the same man 
ignored the bottle Nixe once 
took to him out on a trap line. 
When Nixe asked why, the 
man told him he had too much 
work to do, no time to drink. 

“A lot of it is addiction,” 
says Moxie Alexie. ‘'A lot of it 
is plain boredom. I don't 
know. You can't put a finger 
on it. ... Trying to ignore the 
problem, that’s not gonna 
work. They're gonna have to 
get together and say enough is 
enough.” 

The village tried to say 
enough is enough in August 
1985, at an Alcoholic Beverage 
Control Board hearing in 
Sleetmute. Village leaders 
wanted the board to revoke 
the liquor license of the 
Mercury Inn in Red Devil, 
owned by Bob Vanderpool. 
Sleetmute was dry then. 

“During that time, 
everybody got mad,” Moxie 
Alexie recalls. “God, it’s a 
good feeling — you work 
together for something.” 

In the midst of the outcry, 
in the fall of 1985, Vanderpool 
stopped selling liquor. 

“It was such a beautiful 
time,”’ Moxie Alexie says. “It 
was fun. You could actually go 
out and visit people. Go up 
and down the village... 
(people) just helping each 
other.” 

The drinking didn’t stop 
entirely, but ‘‘the flare-ups, 
instead of coming on a weekly 
basis, happened once a 
month,” according to Longpre, 
then the public safety officer. 
With the Mercury Inn closed, 
McGrath was the nearest legal 
source of alcohol, a $500 
charter flight away. 

It was the time, in the 
words of a formier resident, of 
“the good winter.” 

“Unfortunately, it didn’t 
last long,” Moxie Alexie says. 

In November 1985, ABC 
board director Patrick 
Sharrock asked the board to 
revoke Vanderpool’s license. 
Instead, Vanderpool and the 
board worked out a 
compromise. 

In May 1986, the liquor 
license was renewed, with 
conditions: the store could be 
open no more than five days a 
week, six hours a day; it 
couldn’t’sell more than one 
case of beer and one liter of 
liquor or wine to residents of 
Sleetmute or any other 
community that had banned 
the sale of alcoholic beverages; 
buyers had to sign a sworn 
statement promising not to 
take alcohol into Sleetmute or 
any other village that had 
voted itself dry. 

“T don’t know what good 
that did,”” Moxie Alexie says. 
In June 1986, Sleetmute 

voted itself wet again. 


“ANY LEGAL PRODUCT 
Vanderpool sold the liquo* 
Ad 


license in October 1986 to Gale 
and LeNore Baird. The Bairds 
now run a small liquor store 
called the G&L Riverside Inn, 
about 250 yards from the site 
of the old Mercury Inn. 

“Any product that is legal 
by the law, a person has a 
right to deal in it,’ Gale says. 
“Tt still goes back to a person 
being responsible for his own 
actions.’ Closing the store 
wouldn’t stop the drinking, he 
says. “In fact, I think (the 
store) helps ’em because they 
can get a little bit... instead 
of one big load on an 
airplane.” 

The Bairds say they don't 
sell to people who are 
intoxicated, they close during 
breakup and freeze up because 
of the danger of river travel, 
and they close at dark in the 
winter. 

Though Sleetmute is no 
longer dry, the Bairds have 
maintained the limit of one 
case of beer, one liter of wine 
or liquor a week for Sleetmute 
customers. ““Those people in 
Sleetmute are our friends,” 
LeNore says. “I feel they're 
under control a lot more now 
than they’ve ever been.” 

Is it right to sell alcohol 

7 


ere? 

“It might not be right..." 
LeNore says, but, “‘why should 
we feel that we done it? I feel 
like we can deal with it and 
control it a lot better than if 
we were at the mercy of 
bootleggers.” 

Nixe Mellick, who in the 
early ’60s was part-owner of 
the liquor store in Red Devil, 
said at the 1985 hearing: 

“When I first got associated 
with alcohol, it was such a 
great idea. It wasn’t within 
the year that I was sick to my 
stomach. I was always within 
the framework of the law. 
Well, a person has a soul.” 


———— 
BACK TO NORMAL 


A week to the day after 
Phyllis was buried, some of 
the kids are playing lapball, a 
kind of baseball without a 
diamond, as darkness falls. 

The kids play hard, making 
their own heat in the evening 
chill. It is hard to see the red 
whiffle ball. After half an 
hour, the game breaks up for a 
while. 

Iam sitting on the edge of 
the metal ramp just outside 
the school shop, smoking a 
cigarette, when three of the 
kids approach. They hesitate. 
One stops and peers forward, 
trying to see who I am. 

“Yeah, that’s Frank,” one 
of them says, and they run up 
to me. “Get your notebook 
out!” another says. He tells me 
that people are drinking at his 
house and there’s been a fight; 
his mother has a torn lip and 
maybe broken ribs and 
someone else is mad about it. 

He spells his mother’s name 
for me, and the three run off 
toward a pool of light on the 
other side of the school where 
they can keep playing in spite 
of the darkness. 











OPINION 
a ae 


Natives 
need 
control 





0 A Dally News editorial 


Many of Alaska's Native 
communities are struggling for 
ways to deal with the carnage 
left behind by alcohol. As they 
try to stem the flow of booze, 
they often find effective tools 
in short supply. 

At first, they seek help from 
distant institutions run by 
strangers: state troopers, state 
courts, the state Alcoholic 
Beverage Control Board, the 
state legislature. These often 
prove inadequate to the task, 
unresponsive to the harsh 
realities of the Bush. 

The inevitable frustration 
takes different forms, but a 
common response emerges. 
Residents want to take more 
control over their own 
problems. And to find it, they 
are turning to tribal authority 
under federal Indian law. 

Nulato is a village that 
came to that course 
reluctantly. When a 
businessman wanted to start a 
liquor store in town, villagers 
worked through the state of 
Alaska's system to stop it — 
and failed. Thanks to a legal 
technicality, the proprietor 
was able to get a license by 
moving his store a few miles 
beyond city limits. 

It's hard to fault Nulato 
residents for their next step. 
They’re hoping to shut down 
the store under federal Indian 
liquor laws. 

Venetie and Kipnuk are two 
villages that have already 
turned to those laws. And in 
large measure, their fight 
against alcohol-fueled violence 
is succeeding. But their tactics 
have sparked controversy. 

Both have banned alcohol. 
And to enforce the ban, 
everyone who arrives at 
village airstrip is searched. In 
Venetie, villagers check 
incoming baggage, usually 
without opening it. Any booze 
is confiscated. 

In Kipnuk, the searches go 
further. All bags are opened 
and all visitors frisked. 

To those who object to the 
searches, the villagers reply: 
“They work.” Neither Kipnuk 
nor Venetie has had a 
alcohol-related suicide or 
violent death since the 
searches started. 

Both villages believe they 
can justify their searches 
under federal Indian law. That 
defense only adds to the fears 
of non-Natives, many of whom 
are already uneasy at the 
prospect of Alaska Natives 
asserting tribal powers. 

But local control is 
important to Native 
communities on several levels. 

























































unleashed by alcohol. 

Local control strategies like 
those used in Venetie and 
eee ae ag’ Linites 

won't work everywhere. 
penoliees the Seer 
causes of self-destructive 
behavior must still be 


For all their limits, though, 
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It’s time to dam river of booze 





O A Dally News editorial 





The river of booze that 
carries misery to the Bush 
flows with plenty of human 
assistance. Sometimes, it is the 
airlines that, either wittingly 
or unwittingly, carry a cargo 
of destruction. Sometimes, it 
is the urban liquor retailers 
who, operating within the law 
or dancing far beyond its 
margins, keep the tide high. 


And always, always, there 
are the bootleggers, shameless 
opportunists with raw greed 
where their souls should be. 


Bootlegging is hers in 
Alaska, but you would hardly 
know it in some places. Even 
on those rare occasions when 
an arrest is made, bootlegging 
is a misdemeanor on the first 
conviction — a slap on the 
wrist for one of the most 
destructive crimes in the state. 
The bootlegger doesn't just 
haul liquor; he traffics in 
broken families, murder, rape 
and suicide. 


The first step in any 
realistic program to stem 


Alaska's river of booze must 
be recognition of the 
destruction the bootlegger 
brings — and a change in laws 
that treat bootlegging so 
lightly. Its current 
first-offense misdemeanor 
status only signals harried 
prosecutors to move on to 
“more important” cases, 
overlooking the key role 
alcohol plays in village 
violence. Too often, the first 
conviction that could open the 
door to felony prosecution 
never happens. 

Limiting individual liquor 
orders by law also would 
tighten the loophole through 
which bootleggers fly. 
Currently, a 2-month-old 
Alcohol Beverage Control 
Board regulation limits 
individual orders to a 
20-gallon limit — 8% cases of 
whiskey per store, & 
ludicrously high limit for 
personal consumption. And 
that’s not even a real limit; the 
names of individuals ordering 
more simply are turned over 
to the ABC Board. By limiting 
order size by law — perhaps 
one gallon, which is five 
bottles — the legislature 


would give troopers another 
point of attack on the 
problem, as would requiring 
shipped alcohol to be clearly 
labeled. 

Such changes should, in 
fact, be part of a larger 
reconsideration of the ABC 
Board's role, How much power 
does the legislature and the 
governor want to delegate to 
the board, which has proven 
ineffectual in stemming the 
flow of illegal liquor? The 
flow of alcohol to the Bush has 
ceased to be an industry 
problem — it is a law 
enforcement problem that 
ripples through virtually 
every homicide and most other 
village crime. 

Those rules and regulations 
the board does retain must be 
clearly written. Then, the 
board must be properly funded 
to allow for better monitoring 
of alcoho) sales, particularly to 
the Bush, and especially when 
the sales are carried out nearly 
anonymously through the 
mail, 

Finally, and most 
obviously, both the governor 
and the legislature must 
finance the crackdown that is 





so badly needed 

Gov. Cowper, in his State of 
the State address, called the 
rate of suicide and alcoholism 
in rural villages 
“unconscionable.” 

“Somehow, we must stop 
this terrible destruction,” he 
said. 


It is not a question of 
“somehow,” it is a question of 
deciding — of funding the 
concentrated effort that is 
needed to break the cycle of 
alcoholic despair flowing 
through Alaska’s villages. The 
bootleggers stand to make big 
money; it will take money and 
manpower to fight them 


Those who believe we 
cannot afford solutions are 
deluded. It's not a question of 
spending the money, it's a 
question of when it will be 
spent. Do Alaskan c 
adequate investigation an 
prosecution now, or do we 
wait to pay the larger costs of 
fetal alcohol syndrome, 
welfare to broken families, 
abused children, full prisons 
and a culture destroyed and 
made forever depe 
government support? 










lent on 





One solution to mail-order booze 





C A Daily News editorial 





The war on alcoholism in 
Alaska’s villages must be 
waged on many fronts, but 
Sen. Rick Halford has 
launched a frontal assault that 
promises immediate gains. In 
a one-sentence bill 
co-sponsored by 10 Senate 
colleagues, Sen. Halford 
proposes flatly prohibiting 
telephone and mail liquor 
orders. An amendment may be 
added in committee that 
would include telegram orders, 
as well. 


Repeated examples show 
that such shipments play a 
major part in both bootlegging 


and the binge drinking that 
spawns so much violence and 
misery in the Bush, Too often, 
existing regulations are 
skirted for the “convenience” 
of customers — and for the 
profits of urban liquor stores. 


Under Sen. Halford’s bill, 
SB 371, only licensed 
distributors could order 
shipments by phone or mail, 
Bush residents who want 
liquor would have to travel to 
the nearest package store to 
buy it. 

Certainly, a lot of 
determined souls will 
snowmobile their way several 
miles through the wilderness 
to get their hands on a bottle. 
But many others would be 


dissuaded by the cost and 
inconvenience — and they 
would no longer have cases of 
liquor virtually delivered to 
their doors 


Already, support for SB 371 
has started coming in from the 
Bush. And the fact of 10 
cosponsors including two Bush 
senators, Johne Binkley of 
Bethel and Willie Hensley of 
Kotzebue — virtually 
guarantees Senate passage. 


A hearing on the measure is 
scheduled before the Senate 
Finance Committee at 9 a.m. 
Friday. The committee should 
make that a teleconference 
hearing. This measure 
obviously is aimed at the 
Bush, and Bush resiients 


deserve an opportunity to be 
heard on it bs 

But concerned urban 
dwellers need to show their 
support to the Senate, too 
Powerful forces can be 
expected to oppose Sen 
Halford’s bill; Alaskans need 
to demonstrate to the Senate 
the support SB 371 needs 

For too long state 
regulations have blindly 
catered to the demand for 
alcohol while overlooking the 
obvious side effects of such a 
policy — and its dire social 
and economic costs. Sen 
Halford’s bill would reverse 
that woefully wrongheaded 
approach, and help stop the 
river of booze drowning much 
of Alaska, 








State liquor board shows arrogance 





O A Dally News editorial 


Is the state Alcoholic 
Beverage Control Board more 
interested in promoting the 
alcohol industry or protecting 
the public interest? It’s hard to 
tell these days. 

Take the board's decision in 
a Kasilof case last week. 
Board members granted a 
local businessman a liquor 
store license near a church, 
although a Kenai Peninsula 
Borough ordinance specifically 
says no property with a liquor 
license can be within 500 feet 
of a property with a church. 

Given the ordinance, the 
board first turned down the 
application, But the 
businessman requested a 
special meeting with the 
board, which was held without 





Solutions must be found at local level 


By JANIE LEASK 
“A People In Peril,” the 
recent Anchorage Daily News 
series on rural Alaska, 
brought much-needed 
attention to the critical 
poceoe facing Alaska 
atives. 

Our heartfelt appreciation 
and respect go to each of the 
families and communities that 
share their stories for the 
benefit of others. It takes 
enormous courage to do that, 


es) if you you are 
alone in your grief. But, we 
are not alone, 


The problems that have 
evolved in many communities 
thro’ is ut rural Alaska are 
caus: y si fi : tl 
Sipe 
ways, cash it 

communities eR 


any notice to license 
opponents, and the the board 
reversed itself permitting the 
store to open. 

Board members reportedly 
felt the borough’s law was 
arbitrary and capricious. Yet 
in August the assistant 
attorney general who provides 
legal advice to the board found 
the ordinance consistent with 
state law — and borough 
protests against the store valid 
(assuming the protest was 
properly filed and based on 
accurate information.) 

If anybody was arbitrary 
and capricious here, it was the 
board’s three-member 
majority. The evidence at hand 
suggests the majority decided 
to ignore a law it didn’t like, 
cloaking their decision in the 
argument that state law 
actually permits the liquor 


ability to cope, leaving them 
in despair. Too often, their 
despondency turns into 
violence against themselves, 
loved ones and eleanor 
Again and again, alcoho! 
linked to suicides, homicides, 
domestic violence, sexual 
abuse, child neglect and 
accidents. 
The statistics alone do not 
reflect all of alcohol’s 
devastating effects. Defying 
easy measurement, for 
example, are such factors as 
the diminished Cea uct 
romising young lives, 
eeikan feces or the lost time 
it recovering from 


store. 

The board's action would be 
bad enough if it were an 
isolated instance of poor 
judgment. But the Kasilof 
decision continues a pattern in 
which the board shows disdain 
for local wishes. 

A recent case from Seward, 
also in the Kenai borough, 
produced similar local 
concerns, and a similar 
decision by the board 

In late 1986, the board 
ignored community wishes 
concerning a license in the 
village of Nulato. When a 
businessman who wanted to 
start a liquor store ran into 
stiff opposition, the board let 
him move his store just 
outside Nulato’s city limits — 
and granted the license 
without notifying the 
villagers. 


cultural values program as 
extensive as “Taupiat 
Nlitqusiat” in the NANA 
region or create a support 
group for recovering 
alcoholics, we support these 
important efforts. 

We also support Sen. Willie 
Hensley’s efforts in creating 
the special 





The committee's draft 
report, which was written 


In all three cases, the board 
did not listen to local protests. 

After reading about the 
mayhem fueled by alcohol in 
rural Alaska, many people are 
wondering what they can do to 
help. Well, here’s one thing: 
Send those who call the shots 
a message. 

Take pen in hand and let 
the Alcohol Beverage Control 
Board and Gov. Cowper know 
you object when the board 
ignores the wishes of 
Alaskans. 

Alcoholic Beverage Control 
Board 

Pat Sharrock, Executive 

Director 
550 W. 7th, Suite 350 
Anchorage, AK 99501 


Hon. Steve Cowper 
P.O. Box A 
Juneau, AK 99811 


groups, youth and cultural 
programs, provide funding for 
personal and academic 
counseling programs for rural 
students that will utilize the 
school, the parents and the 
community and legislate 
felony convictions for 
bootleggers that will require 
stiff mandatory jail sentences 
for first-time offenders. 

In March, the Alaska 
Federation of Natives will be 
sponsoring a retreat at Mt. 

E ibe for more than 50 
Native leaders from 
it the state, 

The main purpose of the 

retreat will be to address the 
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Bootleggers’ best friend: the plastic bottle 


By DON HUNTER 
Daily News reporter 
he bootlegger’s best 
friend is a brown plastic 
bottle that weighs barely 
three ounces. Wherever people 
drink on the sly in western 
Alaska, the plastic containers 
litter the trail, 

They are half-buried along 
the boardwalk that runs past 
the Kuskokwim River in 
Bethel. They are dropped 
under the steps leading to the 
office of the 
Yukon-Kuskokwim Health 
Corp. They top the evidence 
lists of illegal liquor seized by 
state troopers in villages that 
have voted to,ban alcohol 
importation. 

Far and away the most 
popular brand is Windsor 
Canadian, an inexpensive 
blended whiskey owned by the 
James Beam Distilling Co. of 
Chicago. 

A half-dozen years ago, 
Windsor was among the first 
brands bottled in plastic. The 
rectangular “Lightweight 
Travelers” containers 
marketed by Windsor began te 
appear on Anchorage store 
shelves in the early 1980s. 
They quickly migrated to the 
Bush. 


A similar-sized glass 


container, empty, weighs 23 
ounces, or nearly 1% pounds. 


Plastic bottles are lightweight and impossible to shatter. 


But for bootleggers, more than baggage handler drops a box 
or suitcase packed with plastic 


the weight, the real advantage 
of plastic is durability. If a 





bottles, there’s no giveaway 


Anchorage Daily News/Bob Hallinen 


breaking or spilling or 
clinking of glass on glass. 

“In the dry villages, what 
you see is almost exclusively 
plastic bottles” said Alaska 
State Trooper Simon Brown, 
headquartered in Bethel. 
“Among bootleggers, it’s 
almost all they use." 

Larry Ledlow of St. Marys 
said plastic bottles are handy 
for getting around liquor 
importation laws. Ledlow was 
twice charged with 
bootlegging, but the charges 
were dropped both times. 

Although other liquor 
brands use plastic packaging 
— Gilbey’s vodka, Old Crow 
bourbon, Seagrams 7 and 
Canadian Hunter — Windsor 
seems to be the clear favorite 
throughout the Bush. 

Windsor’s popularity in the 
Alaska Bush hasn’t gone 
unnoticed back at 
headquarters. The James 
Beam Distilling Co. runs 
advertisements for Windsor in 
the Tundra Times, a statewide 
newspaper for Alaska Natives. 

Marshall Lind, Beam’s 
product director for Windsor, 
said the Lightweight Traveler 
package ‘seems to appeal to 
Alaska more than any other 
place in the country, believe it 
or not.” 





Outlets where liquor is sold in Bush Alaska 




















































































“Estimated gallons of distilled 





spirits with an alcohol content 





HARD LIQUOR 


of more than 21% sold by village 





liquor outlets in 12 months 





ending August 31, 1987. Does 





not include beer and wine. 





Figures are estimated annual 





Numbers represent total 


totals based on six to eight 





population figures. 


months of wholesale shipi 









Rank Country Gations 


1.__ Hungary 1.43 
1.26 


1.21 
3.08 
0.88 
0.81 
0.72 


[idit: 
Tatil 











on @icohal consumption. 

Rank Country Gallons 

1. France. 3.51 

2 Portugal 348 

3.__ Luxembourg. 3.43 

4. __ Spain 3.12 
Tey 3.08 
ce = 

7. ___ Switzeriand 296 

8.__ West Germany 2.85 
To peign 277 

10. East Germany 2.72 
a a 


to Individual licensed stores 
and bars as reported by the 


Alaska Department of Revenue. 






5oz.table wine 1.50z spirits 12 oz. beor 


42 bottles _itapret 213 cans beor 


‘Source: Wine institute of Catfornia_ 


Alcohol equivalents 
by type of drink 
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How communities in Alaska 
regulate alcohol 


There are only 17 off-the-road communities 
In Alaska’s vast Interior where liquor can be 
legally purchased. Because no state or 
industry statistics were available to show how 
much liquor is consumed In the Bush, the 
Dally News created a computer data base of 
alcohol consumption based on shipping data 
that liquor wholesalers are required to provide 
the state. Six to eight months of records, 
obtained under state freedom of information 
Jaws, show that in the 12 months ending Aug. 
21, 1987, Bush stores and bars sold an 
estimated 48,297 gallons of liquor, 19,930 
gallons of wine, and 630,995 gallons of beer 
(the equivalent of 6.7 million 12-ounce cans, 
or 31% six-packs of beer per year per adult 
living In rural Alaska). 

But that's not all that’s consumed by the 
35,500 adults who live off the state’s highway 
system In the Interior, some 10,000 of whom 
live in dry Mapes 

State law allows liquor stores to sell booze 
by mail order to all but the 71 communities 
that have banned its importation or 
possession. State liquor authorities say that 
six stores in Anchorage and Fairbanks 
specialize In the trade. Industry sources 
estimate that up to 80 percent of the sales at 
those stores are Bush mail-order sales; If, 
conservatively, they account for only 60 
percent, that would mean an additional 20,038 
gallons of liquor would have been consumed 
in the Bush during those 12 months. The wine 
and beer figures are 7,690 gallons and 85,561 
gallons, respectively. And those totals don't 
Include home-brew or the booze bought in 
liquor stores and carried back to villages in 
travelers’ sultcases, private planes, and boats. 


(Sale feet Import 
and possession legal) 


SECTION 
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The stereotype of the Native in Anchorage — the drunk — 
reflects the lives of relatively few. Most live quietly, working in 
jobs from cook to corporate executive. 


Alaska’s 
biggest 
village 
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Margaret Giastetter pops muktuk into her microwave oven. 
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Glastetter uses an ulu on a slab of muktuk in her Anchorage kitchen. The whale comes from her father in Barrow. 


By HAL SPENCER 


very so often, Margaret Glastetter hauls whale baleen into the back yard of her Anchorage 
home to scrub off the briny grit and oil the surface to an inky sheen. 

Her father, a whaling captain, ships the prized whalebone from his coastal village of 
Barrow, and she sells it for $150 apiece. 

The baleen’s faint sea odor carries Glastetter back to the Inupiat Eskimo village of her 
youth. But Barrow is not where she wants to live. She prefers Anchorage: Alaska’s 
biggest and most metropolitan city. 

Glastetter, an interpreter of Eskimo languages at the Alaska Native Medical Center, is 

bs one of 11,800 Alaska Eskimos, Indians and Aleuts who call Anchorage home, about 5.1 
F percent of 229,000 people, according to City Demographer Mike Breedlove. 
4) F Glastetter is comfortable in a culture her grandparents never could have imagined. Her 
; children are completely absorbed by it. “ 
4 a ' Her way of life, with a toe in the village but a solid commitment to urban values, seems 
- viet ay typical of most Natives in this city. ru 
| ¥ For the majority of Natives, including those who a 
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Alden Roberts has lived on the street for 17 years. He eats at 
Bean’s Cafe, carves wooden kayaks for pocket money. Mostly 
he drinks. “I don’t know why I’m alive,” he says. “Lucky?” 


He lives on the Avenue 


By LARRY CAMPBELL 
Daily News reporter 


na wood slat bench in 

front of the Sunshine 

Mall, in the gut of 
Fourth Avenue, Alden Roberts 
sat with his shoulders 
hunched. He looked discarded, 
like someone who was 
supposed to care about him 
had had a change of heart. 

He was bundled in two 
jackets - one he borrowed, one 
he found somewhere, just like 
the cracked leather shoes he 
wore, He must have combed 
his black hair at least once 
earlier that day because a part 
was still there, and the beard 
stubble wasn’t too long yet. 

Roberts was awake and 
starting to sober up. He was 
starting to smile a little, which 
made his onyx eyes squint. 
Even that sick feeling in his 
stomach was going away. 
“Buzzy,” as his friends know 
him, was alive for another day 
and ready for another drink. 
Make that a lot of drinks. 


THE SLIDE 


Roberts is 48, an Eskimo 
and an alcoholic. He is a 
minority within a minority. Of 
the 12,000 or so Natives who 
call Anchorage home, about 
400 are down-and-outers like 
Roberts, according to the 
Salvation Army’s Clitheroe 
Center for alcoholism 
treatment. Those 400 are 
scattered all over downtown, 





© Sometimes | think the generation 
after mine is better off... We had to 
try to catch up. Some did. Some 


didn’t, like me. 4 


— Alden Roberts 





Mountain View and Spenard, 
not just on Fourth Avenue, 
wandering through dark little 
working man’s bars. 

If he quit drinking, Roberts 
said, he could probably find a 
job, get a real place to live, 
feel well all the time. 

But he hasn’t quit. So he 
wanders the Avenue, sleeps in 
the woods or a friend's bed, 
feels sick most of the time. 

“T used to try to stay away 
from the booze. There was six, 
seven months there one time — 
a few years ago,” he said, a 
big on his face. “Stayed 
all winter at the Salvation 
Army. But that was winter.” 

He coughed hard and 
laughed. “Summer came, and 
it was too hot to stay indoors. 
Gotta get out. Got out and saw 
my friends down here and I 
was drinkin’ again. Bad 
habits.” 

He was born in Unalakleet, 
but his family moved to 
Anchorage when he was 14. 
Reberts’ eyes brightened when 
he talked about his young 
days — the old junior high 


A PEOPLE 
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downtown, hawking 
newspapers on the sidewalks 
of the Avenue when it was a 
hub for business and 
professional offices, stores and 
nightlife. He graduated in 1959 
from Anchorage High. 

The slide into the neck of 
the bottle really began after 
that. The Bureau of Indian 
Affairs told Roberts he could 
go to a trade school in Chicago 
and learn drafting, maybe 
even become an engineer. 

Instead, he waded 
knee-deep into the bars and 
the booze there. Those 
extracurricular activities 
shoved school aside and 
seduced him in Chicago for 
nine years. 

He came back to Anchorage, 
glanced at the job prospects 
and kept on g. 
Somehow it made the whole 
fast-paced world just a bit 
easier to bear. 

“Sometimes I think the 
generation after mine is better 
off,” he said one evening, 
nursing a cup of scalding 
coffee. He batted his eyes 










Alden “Buzzy” Roberts sits on a bench along Fourth Avenue. ‘‘! used to try to stay away from the booze. There was six, seven months there one time - a few years ago,"’ he says. 


slowly, like old men do. “I 
mean, they’re more in step 
with what's going on now, 
more up to speed, you know 
what I mean? I mean, people 
around my age, we weren't 
used to having so many others 
around, rushing around all the 
time. We had to try to catch 
up. Some did. Some didn't, 
like me. 

“T’m an alcoholic. I drink 
just too hard. My whole family 
does. I've been down here 17 
years and seen 53 of my 
friends die, including one of 
my brothers. I don’t know 
why I'm alive. Lucky?” 

Roberts said he’s been rolled 
and robbed, sick and dirty. 
Gashed his arm one time 
fighting a gang of young 
toughs in an alley, He fell in 
the urine and mud in the dark 
and the arm got infected. 
“Swelled up to look like 
Popeye’s arm,” he said. 

e last time he quit L 
drinking was in 1980, when he 
spent 18 months in prison for 
knifing a man. The last real 
job he had was in 1979, 
working in a cannery at Dutch 
Harbor. 


— 
‘MEET ANOTHER DAY’ 
But Roberts gets by. Bean’s 
Cafe is always there to hand 
out meals, He carves 
sometimes, turning little 
lumps of wood into kayaks 
with seal hunters aboard, 
spears poised. ‘Good way to 
make a quarter, instead of 


ae 


panhandling, I would never go 
on welfare. I don’t like asking 
people for handouts.” 

Other times, he just hangs 
around his drinking buddies. 
Somebody’s always got a 
bottle and is willing to share a 
little nip in the alleys and 
alcoves around the downtown 
malls. Up the Avenue, down 
the Avenue, all night long. 

Then he wanders off to 
sleep somewhere. One night it 
might be the Brother Francis 
Shelter, if he isn’t too drunk 
and gets there early. 
Sometimes it’s a friend’s house 
in Spenard. 


Sometimes it’s down by 
Ship Creek, among the 
willows along the railroad 
yard. 

“You don’t get cold if you 
just keep warm and dry. Just 
keep away from rusty nails 
and cuts and bites. Other 
human beings bite sometimes. 
Fights and stuff, you know. 

“Am I happy? Naw, I'm sick 
all the time. I’m miserable. 
I’m a dyin’ man. Thought I 
was gonna die last week. 

“But, I figure, gotta keep on 
goin’. Meet new people and 
keep out of trouble, Meet 
another day.” 

Then Buzzy groped around 
in the big inside pocket of his 
long overcoat and pulled out a 
bottle of Night Train, a cheap 
wine. He glanced over his 
shoulder, then wrapped his 
lips around the bottle neck 
and snapped his head back. 








It’s a long way from Manokotak to Anchorage. But Rhona 


Nanalook has worked her way through culture shock. Now the 


city doesn’t seem so intimidating. Now Rhona speaks up. 


She learns 
how to shift 
to city gears 


By LARRY CAMPBELL 
Daily News reporter 
hona Nanalook isn’t so 
R shy anymore, She 
speaks up and speaks 
her mind. She can cross the 
street without fretting about 
being run over anymore. 

The people who used to give 
her that ‘‘What's-a-Native-do- 
ing-here?” glance don’t bother 
her anymore. People like that 
have a problem, not her. 


She fought homesickness 
and culture shock to leave her 
Bristol Bay village two years 
ago and earn a college degree 
in Anchorage —big, 
intimidating Anchorage. But 
now, Nanalook says, 
Anchorage isn’t really all that 
big. 

“I miss the village, 
especially on Sundays — 
family, Native food, going to 
church." Then she grinned 
wide. “But when I leave here I 
miss Anchorage, too. 
McDonald's, Burger King, 
driving, traffic, the malls, 
movie theaters — and places to 
go dancing.”’ 

Nanalook, 21, is an 


Anchorage newcomer. She has ~ 


the round, Eskimo face that is 
made for big smiles, and long 
black hair that curls down 
around her shoulders. 


She lives at the Mae Stanley 
Residence for Rural Alaska 
Women. The residence is 
actually a home in a quiet, 
East Anchorage neighborhood. 
It's run by a non-profit 
corporation as a short-term 
boarding home and guidance 
center for young Native 
women making the transition 
from village to urban life. 

Unlike programs that help 
people only after they have 
had problems, the Mae Stanley 
residence takes in young 
women and prepares them to 
stay away from trouble, 
according to director Marlene 
Johnson. 

Nanalook grew up in the 
tiny village of Manokotak, 
near Dillingham, where all the 
Streets are dirt and there are 
more three-wheelers than cars. 
Church is important there, she 


eee eee ee 
A free man tells of his life in Anchorage 


By GEORGE BRYSON 
Daily News reporter 
ears ago, when I wasa 
kid, this town was 
pretty race prejudiced,” 
Albert Yakasoff says quietly, 
sitting at the kitchen table of 
his comfortable Mountain 
View home. 

“They had a sign up there in 
a lot of the bars. Like the 
Anchorage Grill, the Hunter 
Bar, a bunch of others: ‘No 
Natives, dogs or Filipinos 
allowed.’"” 

The memory makes him 
frown. Yakasoff, 69, keeps it 
tucked away with other 
bittersweet images of old 
Anchorage — the dusty, young 
town of his youth. He 
remembers going to 


said, and there’s not much for 
a@ young adult to do. 


TOUGH ADJUSTMENT 


To earn a college degree, she 
had to go where the college 
was, in Anchorage. And it 
wouldn't be like those years 
past when she and her older 
sisters had visited for 
weekend shopping trips. 

“Those times I felt I was 
safe because I was with my 
sisters," Nanalook said. “But 
this time I was by myself.” 

She laughs about it now. 
“Anchorage seemed so big that 
time. So many people, so 
many whites. I was afraid that 
criminals and dangerous 
people were walking around, 
just like on TV, Like someone 
would come along and just 
grab my purse. No friends, 
relatives ~ and too many 
stores to waste money on.” 

In many ways, Nanalook 
struggled like many other 
young people who leave home. 
She lived the first year with 
her sister and brother-in-law, 
but was still lonely for home. 
The only cure was frequent 
calls home. Classes were hard. 
Homework had to be done. 
The bus schedule had to be 
learned. 

But other fledglings could 
at least speak the language. 
Nanalook could, but it was 
hard at first. When she was 
young, all the Native kids 
spoke English in school, Yupik 
everywhere else, 

But Anchorage is white and 
English-speaking 

“Thad to speak English all 
the time,” she said. She still 
speaks with distinctive, 
clipped enunciation. “I was 
slow. I felt like I had to speak 
faster. 

“And in class, so many 
instructors would turn to you 
and ask, ‘Do you have 
anything to say?’ I was shy. I 
didn't like to see the other 
students staring at me. Maybe 
they thought I was ignoring 
them or something. But I was 
just trying to understand what 
they were saying. It was 
embarrassing.” 


“You yourself can see it,”” 
Yakasoff says. “Go into the 
Captain Cook Restaurant»Go 
into the Hilton. You’ll find 
Natives in those places just as 
common as anyone else.” 

He marvels at this only 
because he can recall a far 
different time. 


DIFFERENT WORLDS 


Yakasoff was born in the 
servant quarters of a 
Matanuska ranch, first son of 
an Aleut railroad worker and 
his Athabascan wife. No 
medicine was available to 
treat his eyes at birth. So he 
began life half-blind. 

et Yakasoff’s earliest 
memories of Anchorage are 
distinct. He clearly remembers 
phe old Morrison Hotel 


Anchorage can be an 
unyielding host to those not 
accustomed to life by the clock 
and the dollar. Some give up 
and go home. Some lose 
themselves in booze. Nanalook 
just kept studying, kept trying 
to talk with people and 
overcome her shyness. 

“Sometimes I would go to 
the malls," she said. “Not to 
shop, but just the atmosphere 
was different. Calmer. People 
weren't rushing around like at 
school or worried about their 
grades or a test or something 
like that. In the malls, 
everyone was just calm."" 

She went home that first 
summer, made money fishing 
and returned for a second 
school year, sharing an East 
Anchorage apartment with a 
roommate. Then she decided 


says. He had made friends 
with some of the white 
children in town and simply 
sat where they did. He realizes 
now it was favoritism — that 
and his own conscious effort to 
fit into his mostly white 
community. 

There were about 2,000 
people in the Anchorage of the 
early '20s. Yakasoff estimates 
that fewer than 100 of them 
were Native. He knew all their 
names. Andy Wick. The 
Ekstrom boys. Alex Shidura. 
Some were accepted by the 
white community. Some 
weren't. One dividing line 
seemed to be education. 

“We were just in two 
different worlds back then,” 
Yakasoff says. (Whites) had 
to learn to read and write, But 
a Native didn’t have to, 
Nobody ever forced him to go 
to school.” 


Yakasoff’s own upb: 
hat different 


Nanalook puts in some study time at the campus library. 






she had had enough. 

“I took a semester 
stayed home,” sh 
science they required for 
dental hygiene was too hard. I 
was discouraged, | was having 
motivation problems.” 

She spent that fall 
baby-sitting for her sister and 
substitute teaching at the local 
elementary school. That, she 
liked. She came back to 
Anchorage the next spring 
with a new enthusiasm and a 
new goal: to become a teacher. 








——$—$—$—— 
CATCHING ON 
Anchorage is still a fast lane 
from Nanalook's perspective, 
but she's speeding up. 
Roaming the shopping malls 
used to be her oasis from the 


When his mother remarried 
the next year, moving with her 
husband to Fairbanks, 
Yakasoff began boarding at 
the new Eklutna Indian School 
north of town. He continued 
there for six years, then 
returned to Anchorage for the 
eighth grade. 

Yakasoff earned money 
washing dishes after school at 

rage Grill. The job 
enabled him to buy his first 
pair of glasses at 14. 

He particularly remembers 
the day that future U.S. Sen. 
Ernest Gruening came to the 
Anchorage Gri)! and talked to 
owner George Grames about 


wae Natives allowed” sign. 
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urban race. Now, she jumps in 
her car and drives around for 
an hour or so. 

Nanalook said she has 
learned something else in the 
past two years, about herself 
and about other people. 

“White people sometimes 
think we're all like the ones 
you see downtown,” she said 
“We aren't. That used to 
bother me. But now I don’t 
care. That's their problem. 
Anyone can tel! I'm different 
— by the way I dress, the way 
1am, I'm not like that.” 

And she learned something 
else. ‘Not to think I'ma 
Native too much. I mean, like, 
it used to be if I went to 
someplace and there's all 
whites, just because I'm 
Native, I'd be shy. But I don’t 
think like that anymore.” 
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A good play at Cafra Bingo pleases Gaither Paul. 
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battered by poverty, alcohol 
abuse, despair and suicide, 
Anchorage is a shining city by 
the shore, a haven of steady 
wages and bright lights, a 
place to buy bread and meat at 
a shadow of their cost in the 
Bush. 

The common Native 
stereotypes here — the ragged 
drunk shuffling along a 
Fourth Avenue sidewalk, or 
the 150 or so men and women 
who regularly sleep on the 
floor at the Brother Francis 
Shelter and eat at Bean’s Cafe, 
the city’s soup kitchen — 
reflect the lives of relatively 
few. 

In this part of Alaska, many 
Natives work in gleaming 
office towers or drive trucks. 
They cook in restaurants or 
counsel in alcohol treatment 
centers. They join the Rotary 
Club, bowling leagues and 
PTA. They vacation in Hawaii 
and.eat at Simon and 
Seafort’s. Plenty have been 
high school sports stars, and a 
few have been cheerleaders. A 
handful sit at the top, running 
Native regional corporations. 

Some manage to stay close 
to the land through hunting, 
fishing and berry-picking 
trips. “My freezer is packed 
with salmon,” and with moose 
and caribou shot by a couple 
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of brothers-in-law, said Walter 
Kalarek, a 49-year-old Inupiat 
Eskimo who moved here as a 
boy from the western Alaska 
village of Solomon. 

But for a visible minority, 
especially the newcomers, the 
sprawling city on the edge of 
Cook Inlet is the last pounding 
wave in a steady erosion of 
their culture and self-esteem. 


— 
SOME LOSE THEIR WAY 

Anchorage can push people 
to despair, said Roy Huhndorf, 
a Native who was reared in 
the Interior village of Nulato. 
Huhndorf is a role model for 
many Natives. He is the 
president and chief executive 
of Cook Inlet Region Inc., the 
most prosperous of the 13 
Native regional corporations 
created out of the Alaska 
Native Claims Settlement Act 
of 1971. 

Whites and their technology 
often challenge Native 
self-esteem, said Huhndorf. It 
has been going on for 200 
years, he said, and in modern 
Alaska, it is still. “Think of a 
man in a totally black room 
He can move through the room 
if he’s got his hands on the 
wall. For Native people 
though, it’s like being in the 
middle of the room with no 
reference. They need 
something to hold on to.” 

Mary Wolcoff, executive 
director of the Association for 
Stranded Rural Alaskans, 
meets some of those looking 
for a handhold. Her 
association is a state-funded 
agency that helps Natives in 
trouble here. 

“People come into 
Anchorage thinking it will be 
better. But when they find out 
it’s not better, they go home 
with a feeling of failure.... 
Then the hope is gone.” 

“We have a client right now 
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Marianna Onola plays bingo while daughter Carolyn plays on the floor with a friend. 
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“Death ln Anchorage in 1985" 


BETWEEN 1980-86 NATIVES 
ACCOUNTED FOR 16% 

OF ALL VICTIMS OF RAPE 
COMMITTED IN ANCHORAGE 
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IN A RECENT 9- MONTH PERIOD ANCHORAGE 
NATIVES ACCOUNTED FOR 27% OF THOSE 
BEING TREATED FOR ALCOHOL AND DRUG ABUSE 


IN 1985 NATIVES ACCOUNTED FOR 22.2% 
OF ALL VIOLENT DEATHS IN ANCHORAGE 
‘Source: Anchorage Health Director Dr. Rodman Wiison's report 
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ALBERT YAKASOFF: In Anchorage, he’s worked hard and lived well 


Continued from Page F-3 


to break free of city life for a 
while. “I kind of liked the 
idea of ‘being a Native’ and 
going back out in the woods to 
live.” 

He moved into a cabin near 
Knik and began to hunt and 
trap — skills he had picked up 
on occasional visits to see his 
relatives in the villages of 
Eklutna and Knik. 

He worked as a gandy 
dancer on the railroad, laying 
new track for the colonists 
settling in Palmer. There he 
might have stayed, Yakasoff 
says — except for an insight 
that came to him one day 
without warning. 

He had been shoveling dirt 
under the path of the railroad 
bed while watching the 
comings and goings of the 
affluent railway passengers 
and had begun to brood over 
his station in life. 

“Finally I got mad andI 
threw my pick and shovel 
down,” he says. “I walked the 
five miles back to my cabin, 
half-cryin’, half-laughin’, 
half-mad and everything else. 

“Then I decided I had to 
leave the country. I had to go 


someplace and get an 
education.” 


——_—_ 
EDUCATION AND WORK 


Yakasoff traveled south and 
enrolled in a Seattle business 
school, where he studied how 
to read and write, earning the 
equivalent of a high school 
education in about three years. 

That made all the difference 
in his life, he says. Being able 
to read enabled him to learn 
the technological skills of a 
diesel mechanic when the 
chance offered itself during 
World War I. 

He had failed his Army 
physical due to poor eyesight. 
So he joined the civilian Army 
Transport Service, working in 
the engine rooms of tugboats, 
barges and ships that ran _ 
supplies from Anchorage to 
the Aleutians. 


ea aval 

ience into a well-paying 
job as a mechanic on the 
Alaska Railroad. He was 
working on the railroad in 
Curry, north of Talkeetna, 
when he met his future wife. 


Californian 
oh dark hair: Vokavotf says 
with dark hair. Yakasoff says 
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some people in town looked 
down on a white woman 
marrying a Native back then 
— and his wife definitely felt 
it. 

“That was just how 
prejudice was,” he says. “It 
was a sad situation.” 

He worked as a mechanic on 
the railroad for 25 years, then 
launched a whole new career 
working construction jobs out 
of Operating Engineers Local 
302 — traveling to Amchitka 
in the late ’60s to prepare the 
island for a nuclear bomb test, 
backtracking to the mainland 
to build the ‘White Alice’’ 
communications system, then 
to the northern Interior to 
work the Alaska pipeline as a 
labor relations officer. 

He completed his life as a 
wage-earner working an 
administrative job for the city 
of Anchorage — from which he 
retired three years ago. 


———— 
A GOOD LIFE 
Anchorage has been good to 
him, Yakasoff says. It’s given 
him good jobs, a comfortable 
home, a 


eight grandchildren). us 

“T’ve liked it here because 
no one bothered me,” he says. 
“T'd come and go as I pleased. 
And like today, well, if you 
were to follow me around 
you'd find a lot of prominent 
people stop and talk with me 
and know who I am, because I 
grew up with a lot of them.” 

Among them are fellow 
members of the Freemasons, 
an international order that 
recognizes him as a free 
human being. “That's what a 
free and accepted Mason is,’” 
he says. ‘Just a free and 
accepted man.” 

Yakasoff acknowledges that 
many of the ties to his cultural 
heritage are gone. He wonders 
if he even has the right to 
claim himself a Native 

ore. 

“T’ve been a white man all 
my life,”’ he says. ‘My 
lifestyle and everything else is 
far from being really a true 
Native.” 

But his activism in Native 
affairs belies that statement. 
Yakasoff attended the first 
meeting of the Alaska 
Federation of Natives. He was 
an early member of the Cook 
Inlet Native Association, and 


one of two Native members of 
the first Anchorage Human 
Rights Commission, 

A fierce defiance flashes in 
his eyes when anyone 
stereotypes Natives as drunks. 

“You see 200, 300 alcoholics 
in a bad way downtown,” he 
says. ‘‘But you never talk 
about the other 10,000 Natives 
that are here in town — that 
have homes, cars, bank 
accounts. I could even show 
you a lot of them who are in 
six figures of income.” 

Yakasoff has two cars 
himself though he doesn’t 
drive because of his eyesight. 
His wife used to drive him 
anywhere he needed to go. 
After she died last summer, he 
decided to buy a second car. 
The old one simply had too 
many memories. 

Now Yakasoff is thinking 
about his own death — though 
he’s hardly in a hurry to go. 
He has reserved the grave next 
to his wife's in a South 
Anchorage cemetery. 

On her plaque is a Christian © 
cross. On his plaque will be 
the emblem of the Freemason. 
Yakasoff says the words once 
more, enjoying their sound. 

“A free and accepted man.” 
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who came here from Bethel 
not long ago looking for a job. 
Now, he’s depressed, angry, 
feeling very alone. He feels 
like he doesn't fit anywhere,” 
said Wolcoff, who declined to 
name the man “because he's 
very shy.” 

Such shyness is typical 
among rural Natives, she said, 
making it difficult for them to 
find work here. “It's against 
cultural rules to tell 
everybody how wonderful you 
ame 

Wolcoff's 24-year-old client 
is living with the stepsister of 
an aunt, and “‘not doing a 
whole lot.” Wolcoff said she 
worries about him because, 
like some Natives in his 
situation, he is given to 
drowning his sorrow in liquor 
when hope fades. 

Robert Golley still hopes. 
At 31, he has whipped an 
alcohol problem and squeaks 
by on wages from flipping 
hamburgers. He lives with his 
wife and two small sons at 
Willow Park, state-owned, 
low-income housing in 
downtown Anchorage. 

The Golleys want to move 
to his wife’s home village, 
Chuathbaluk on the 
Kuskokwim River, where they 
hope to open a grocery store 
with loans from the federal 
government. 

“Everything around here is 
mostly based on money,” said 
Golley, an Aleut from Adak. 
“You got to know how to 
stretch it. In the village you 
can go hunting and fishing. 
Here, you got to go to the store 
for your meat.” 

But it’s bleak in the villages 
now, too. Recently, state 
officials translated the 
bleakness into numbers. They 
said 18 western Alaska 
villages were in critical 
financial condition, unable 
even to heat public buildings 
or pay the salaries of police 
and maintenance workers. 
They said at least 20 more 
would be in similar condition 
within months, victims of the 
oil bust of 1986. 


HARD TIMES IN THE CITY 

On a purely economic level, 
it’s obvious that Anchorage 
offers far more opportunity. 
But the streets are hardly 
paved with gold. 

Anchorage is a town where, 
despite enormous oil wealth in 
the first half of the decade, the 
vast majority of Natives still 
live in lower-income 
neighborhoods, and 600 Native 
families are on welfare. That's 
one in five of all the families 
on welfare. 

Employment figures are 
harder to come by since the 
state doesn’t keep them by 
ethnic group. But the 1980 
federal census shows that one 
in five working-age Natives 


Roy Huhndorf, who grew up in Nulato, today is president and CEO of Cook inlet Region Inc., the most prosperous of the 13 Nati 
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er verything 
around here is 
mostly based on 
money. You got 
to know how to 
Stretch it. In the 
village you can 
go hunting and 
fishing. Here, 
you got to go to 
the store for your 
meat. ® 


— Robert Golley 
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was unemployed that Robert Golley, an Aleut from Adak who has recovered from alcohol addiction, is trying to make 


year. State labor department 








j analyst Neil Fried said he ends meet flipping burgers in Anchorage. He hopes to save enough money to move his family of 
! doubts the percentage of four to his wife's home village of Chuathbaluk to open a grocery store. 
jobless Natives has changed 


Exactly how major is a matter 


get struck by vehicles on busy 


and Perry said another big 


of alcohol. She said she didn’t 


) 
for the better in the face of of some conjecture si ives 
3; ij re since streets. factor is that Natives from have anyplace to go. She 
| herd times Sees by oil figures and statistics are State Epidemiologist John tural Alaska are too trusting didn't know where she wanted 
} Ty decline. incomplete at best. Middaugh called the problem a to go.” 


is a community where 
some 400 Natives have been 


Chronic abuse in the Native 


“largely unrecognized 


when they come to the big 
city. 


“I guess he interpreted that 


identified by the state’ community “is worse than you epidemic that cries for Often, Native rape victims as an invitation to take her 
= r Albee Sy eg h think,” in Anchorage and in attention and effective are spotted by their assailants into some woods and have her 
qerees pate funded Meee Alaska, asserted Mary action.” while hitchhiking or drinking perform some sexual acts on 
Saar facet ne Tappe Stachelrodt, a Yupik Eskimo In a five-year-span, 1980 in bars, Perry said. him. She finally was able to 
And this te aaliyah and director of the Amouak through 1984, Middaugh said, “What we find is the break free from him. He let 
a city where Alcoholism Treatment about 40 percent of the assailant wants to pick on her go. Some women aren't so 


Natives, as a percentage of the 
population, get hit by cars and 
taped far more often than 
non-Natives, and they are 


Program in Mountain View. 
The disease, and the calamity 
it brings, ‘‘is at its peak,” she 
said. But in Anchorage, she 


pedestrians struck and killed 
on Anchorage streets were 
Natives — 18 of 45 victims. 
The Native death rate was 16 


somebody that looks 
vulnerable and behaves in a 
very vulnerable way,” and 
Native newcomers, less 


lucky, they are robbed, raped, 
beaten, left on the road,” said 
Upicksoun. 

“This woman called me and 


more likely to die through said, there is still too much times greater than for exposed to human vultures, asked me to pick her up. I did 

ar lePasaihiaien denial of the problem. The non-Natives, he said. can be easy pickings, she said. _talk with people at the 
ie a 0! death rate for tiny Amouak program tailors Eleven, or 61 percent of Extreme as STAR’s Native hospital and rape crisis center. 

ote atives is much its treatment regimen Native pedestrians killed in Tape statistics are, the But she never would have 
ee ee ae for dy ofall °specially for Natives. Anchorage during the period incidence of Native rape in called anybody. She wouldn't 
non-Nat Mie a study o: The Clitheroe Center, the in question, had been drinking © Anchorage is probably higher, even know who to call,” said 
deaths in Anchorage in 1985, Salvation Army’s alcohol and —_ when they died, Middaugh said Perry, Many non-Native Upicksoun. 
then-city Health Director drug treatment facility at said. victims do not report attacks, Native newcomers and 
Rodman Witlon found that of — point Woronzof, is the biggest but even more Natives visitors like Upicksoun’s 
the 133 Natives who died that in the state and treats most of eS probably do not, she said. friend are more likely to be 
year, 44, or 33 percent, died the Anchorage Natives who VICTIMS OF RAPE Upicksoun, an victimized in some manner in 
violently from causes & seek help, 570 different people Alcohol plays a large rolein Inupiat reared in Anchorage, Anchorage than are seasoned 
from suicide to ae vehicle between July 1, 1986, and another danger for Natives in said she knew one young residents, That’s obvious, most 
accidents and homicide. By March 30 of 1987. Anchorage — rape. Native woman who became a observers i 
contrast, 23 percent, or 154 of Among the five state-funded —_—‘The city's rape crisis center, _ statistic only because As obvious, they said, is  ~ 
Ce ere A died alcohol and ane Jaci in, Standing Tog eo icksoun bothered to report _— that Anchorage’s Native 
ently. Anchorage, 680, or 27 percent, —_ Rape, kk the rape 

State health figures show of the clients in a recent statistics that show the ethnic 
that nine Anchorage Natives nine-month period, were of victims, and 
aged 15 to 39 committed Natives, state records show. ivy aoe that Natives, 
suicide in the two years of Natives who want to cure who comprise about 5 Le 
1983 and 1984, forarate of 90 their alcohol addictions of the Anchorage population, 
per 100,000. The statehadno probably have a better chance - suffered almost 17 percent of 
in Anchorage for the period, cfsueceeding in Anchorage the rapea from I ives 

rage » because of the array of support 1986. Of 2,608 rapes reported The city counts only 
but raw figures from the city and counseling services here, to STAR in those years, 419 of wing tive te Anehammetone 
health department showed a Stachelrodt said. But that'sas the victims were Native, 
ee rae eo as Kgies, de eee Sooarding to Seed ete 
per 100,000. decision to quit booze is a STAR Director Suzanne 
. ona one and as difficult B ah: a 
SE as village. Assistant Police Chief Del — 
THE ROLE OF ALCOHOL Natives by —_‘ Smith said that too often 
soi mpbel abuse plays a inajor Gente! ace pariiosiarly peer Victlins have been Getalking, 
befall Natives in Anchorage. death — as , they dangerous situations. Both he 
i —_ 
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Tiny Devlin cherishes her Athabascan heritage while living a 
middle-class life in South Anchorage. She hopes to become a 
“doyon” — a good person — drawing on strength from within. 


The spirit need not die 


By LARRY CAMPBELL 
Daily News reporter 
iny Devlin lives ina 
qf neighborhood of 
split-level homes and 
trimmed lawns in South 
Anchorage’s Sand Lake. She 
raises her children, loves her 
husband and occasionally 
bowls a pretty hot game. 
And she hopes to become a 


joyon. 

To an Athabascan, a doyon 
is a good person, one raised to 
be sharing and caring. A 
doyon is productive, yet 
humble. A leader by virtue of 
goodness, not position. 

Devlin, an Athabascan from 
interior Alaska, believes she 
can become such a person 
someday, even while living the 
life of white, middle-class 
Anchorage. Cultures change, 
life changes, but the spirit 
doesn’t have to die. 

“T guess I just always 
maintained that your life is 
what you make it,”’ Devlin 
says. You can just float along 
and get swept under, or you 
can do something.” 


——$—$—$— 
‘CLOSE TO MY CULTURE’ 

In a predominantly white 
city, Anchorage still has the 
largest number of Natives of 
any settlement in Alaska, 
about 12,000. Most live quiet, 
middle- or lower-middle-class 
lives and run the daily race 
with everyone else. 

Take the Devlin family, for 
example. Husband Jack is a 
maintenance foreman for 
Alaska Airlines. He has three 
boys — 18, 19 and 21 — froma 

previous marriage, Tiny has 
another 18-year-old boy, also 
from a previous marriage. 
Together they produced 
Jacklynn, now 12. 

There is a family dog, a 
camper in the driveway. The 
oldest son works for Servair, 
the next one is thinking of 
college. The 18-year-olds are 
high school seniors, and there 
is junior high and soccer 
practice for Jacklynn. Tiny, 42, 
once worked for KAKM, the 
local public TV station, and 
now runs her own video 
production business. 

The fact that the family is 
also Native (mixed with some 
Japanese, Irish, German and 
Russian) is just an extra plus, 
a happy accident of life, says 
Tiny Devlin. 

“It just happened to be the 
culture I was born in,"’ she 
says, smiling so hard her eyes 
squint. ‘‘I’m glad. In fact, 
sometimes I feel sorry for 
white people. I just feel I've 
found myself more deeply and 
appreciate who I am because 
I’m so close to my culture. And 
because of that, I get excited 
finding out about other 
people’s cultures.”’ 

Devlin was born in Nenana, 
third youngest of 10 children. 
Her father had a second-grade 
education. He bucked the 
prejudice of whites who didn’t 
think a Native could be a 
businessman and began a ferry 
business that served villages 
up and down the Tanana and 
Yukon rivers. The family was 
the crew. As a girl, Devlin 
said, she learned fast how to 





© Sometimes | 
feel sorry for 
white people... 
I’ve found myself 
more deeply and 
appreciate who | 
am because I’m 
so close to my 
culture. @ 
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A little practice at Jewel Lake Bowl with a refurbished ball 
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Tiny Devlin and her family pray before dinner: ‘The family is the single, most important, comforting thing we have.” 






high school and atter 
special student confe ei 
Washington, D.C. After high 
school, she headed for nursing 
school in Anchorage 

Practicing her craft in 
Fairbanks, Anchorage, 
Phoenix and back to 
Fairbanks, Devlin 
young working woman, out to 
be somebody. From there on, 
it seemed, she never looked 
back, like a child who leaves 
the farm for city lights 

But the ties to home are 
still there, and her family is 
still strong. Her folks still 
visit regularly in Anchorage, 
and she’s taken her own brood 
to Holy Cross. 

“T show them how Mom and 








Dad lived. We fish and do 
those sort of things,’’ she said. 
“T can’t share the language 
with them. But to me, the 
message is love and family 
and that they know their 
grandparents and build 
memories now. The family is 
the single, most important, 
comforting thing we have.” 


——— 
AN ENDURING PRIDE 


The strong ties show in her 
work now, too. Devlin 
recently finished a video for 
Catholic clergy who work in 
Bush villages. The film shows 
village elders talking about 
their spirituality and draws 
parallels between Christian 
and aboriginal faiths. Its 
message is that Christianity 


need not trod over old beliefs, 
that they can co-exist. 

Such acceptance from 
whites has not always been 
the case, Devlin said. For 
generations, Natives have been 
told they had to change, and 
fast. ‘Mental holocaust,” she 
called it. 

“The depression, the 
suicide, the alcoholism, it's 
from not having a sense of 
self-esteem,” she said. “And 
sometimes we (Native people) 
are our own worst enemy 
when we keep alive the 
negative and just concentrate 
on that. Think of how much 
has changed. Life changes, 
people change. Clinging to the 
old. ..."" She shook her head. 

Devlin holds her heritage 
through her faith and a 


constant pride that she is an 
Alaska Native. At least for her 
and her family, she said, that’s 
enough, 

She had asked an elder at a 
council meeting one time what 
a doyon really was. They were 
in Minto, and he pointed 
southeast to Fairbanks, the 
closest city. There’s none 
there, he told her. There are so 
few today. 

But all the positive traits a 
doyon possesses did not come 
from the land, now owned and 
divided, or subsistence 
hunting, now regulated. The 
goodness of a doyon always 
came from within, Devlin said. 

She smiles when she thinks 
about that. “‘Can I be a doyon 
in the middle of Sand Lake? 
Why not?” 





He’s struggling to save the rest of his life 


By GEORGE BRYSON 
Daily News reporter 
y the time he was 
arrested for bootlegging 
nine years ago, Arnold 
Painter had accumulated 
virtually all the money in 
Shageluk. 

It wasn't intentional, 
Painter explains now, sitting 
in the Salvation Army’s 
alcohol treatment center in 
West Anchorage. He usually 
sold booze only to a few 
friends. Then he got drunk one 
night and was 
st whiskey to anyone in 
his village. a 

“They put some marked 
money on me, but I had 
svermned "s money,” Painter 

. “Thad everybody’s 
check. There was hardly any 
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money circulating in the 
village, they said, because I 
had it all.” 

Painter also got all of the 
blame. His boss — his 
Anchorage supplier, who made 
the real money — went free 
because Painter didn’t identify 
him in court. Painter went to 
jail for six months in 
Anchorage. 

That’s pretty much how it 
has always been. Anchorage 
has figured as both a cause 
and an effect of Painter's 
alcoholism. 

It was the loneliness of 
Anchorage that encouraged his 
drinking when he was sent to 
high school here as a 
15-year-old. It was the bright 
its of Anchorage that led 

to some celebrated binges 
as an adult. It was the penal 


system of Anchorage that 
provided a prison after things 
went wrong. And now it’s the 
social services of Anchorage 
that will try to make him well 
after 20 years of hard 
drinking. - 


eel 
FACING HIS LIFE 


Sitting in a quiet corner of 
the treatment center, the 
34-year-old Yupik Eskimo 
speaks slowly, deliberately 
about his life. He tries to face 
it squarely. “It wasn’t a very 
good life,’ he says. 

But alcoholism counselors 
tell Painter he must come to 
terms with his life if he wants 
to change it. He must put his 
past in words. So Painter 


See Page F-7, ARNOLD 

























One man’s 
lonely weekend 
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Late October and early November were 
aoe tough for George Logusak of 
‘ogiak. Halloween day found him sprawled 
out in an alley between Fourth Avenue and 
Barrow Street drunk and unconscious. 
Anchorage police officer Dale Pittman, 
Pictured above, found Logusak there and 
used his finger on a pressure point behind 
his ear to awaken him. Then he took 
Logusak to a non-criminal lock-up at Sixth 
Avenue and C Street to sober up. By the 
next night, Logusak, right, was drunk and 
unconscious again, this time on the park 
ca ed Anchorage received its first snowfall 
of the winter. Community Service Patrol 
technician Kelli Munn and supervisor Alex 
jurney. He was 


Fortuine lift Paice onto a 
ie 


then taken to the Clitheroe Detox 


Continued from Page F-5 


Breedlove said that, indeed, 
Native population growth has 
quickened in recent years. He 
said the official Native 
population grew by about 
1,700 people, or about 17 
percent, between July 1984 and 
July 1987, even as the overall 
population fell by about 15,000 
or 6.1 percent. 

But he was unwilling to 
attribute the trend to hard 
times brought by recent 
reductions in state oil revenue. 

The increasing number of 


enter. 


Natives in Anchorage “‘is 
certainly out of the ordinary,” 
Breedlove said. But he added 
that the Native population 
here grew by almost 15 percent 
between 1980 and 1984, a time 
when village Alaska enjoyed 
unparalleled prosperity 
brought by state oil revenue. 

Others, who deal with 
newcomers every day, 
disagreed. 

“T know we're getting 
increased client loads. We're 
getting a lot of people having 
a lot of economic problems,” 
said Esther Combs, executive 
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director of the Cook Inlet 
Tribal Council, the social 
services arm of Cook Inlet 
Region Inc. At least a portion 
are newcomers, she said. 

“They want a better life for 
themselves,” added 
Stachelrodt. 

In contrast to traditional 
village life, there is no larger 
community to which they can 
turn for help here. The Native 
community of Anchorage is 
fractured into tiny circles of 
relatives and friends who 
attend church together or play 
bingo together or hunt and 


ANCHORAGE: Native experience in the city ranges from tragedy to joy 


fish together. It’s a long way 
from village life, where the 
tradition is communal 


Moreover, a great many 
Natives here have slipped into 
white culture so thoroughly 
that they hardly consider 
themselves Native, said Louis 
Jacquot, the Native counselor 
at Wendler Junior High 
School. 


Jacquot, a Tlingit from 
Haines, is a serious observer 
of Alaska Native cultures and 
the wrenching changes they 
have undergone. 
















Most of the 65 Native kids 
enrolled at Wendler are typical 
seventh- and eighth-graders 
who do not dwell on their 
ethnic backgrounds, Jacquot 
said. ‘When I bring them in 
here, some of them wonder 
why they're in here, and I say: 
“Why, you're Native.’ They ask 
what that’s got to do with it. 
Sometimes I get an irate 
parent telling me: ‘I don't 
want my kid treated like an 
Indian,’” Jacquot said. 

But assimilation carries a 


See Page F-8, ANCHORAGE 
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ARNOLD PAINTER: In facing his past, a man hopes to save his future 


Continued from Page F-6 


starts at the beginning. 

“I grew up in a village 
where there was drinking 
going on all the time,” he 
Says. “I didn’t think anything 
of it as I was growing up. I 
didn't think it was wrong or 
that later on it was going to 
get me in trouble. 

“T started drinking when I 
Was about 14 or 15 years old. 
At first it wasn’t a problem. 
It seemed like everybody was 

ig — all the kids I 
knew. All my friends drank.” 

Shageluk didn’t have a 

£h school back then. All the 

dren had to leave the 
village in their early teens 
and attend high school 
elsewhere. Painter attended 
Dimond High in Anchorage 
when he was 15 — briefly. He 
like it. 


Says. 


He went home at 
and stayed out of 
School for the rest of the year. 


we 
! Don eet? Smaller 





points where he missed the 
opportunity of a better life. 

e had a chance to attend 
Sheldon Jackson College in 
Sitka after high school. All he 
needed was the $730 tuition. 
He earned it that summer by 
helping to build a community 
hall in Shageluk. 

“All my friends were 
drinking. I got the money ... 
and drank it up.”’ 

Painter got a second chance 
the next year through the 
federal Job Corps. He 
attended heavy equipment 
school in Montana. All was 
going well, he says, until the 
instructor allowed them to 
leave the program 

rarily to joln ae 
firefighting crew 0. 
Panter returned with a hefty 
check for three weeks’ work. 

Then he and his friends 
drove to Missoula to 
celebrate. In the rollicking 
drunk that followed, Painter 


chairs. ... Next thing I 
remember, I was sitting here 
at Anchorage airport in the 
bar.” 

All his life Painter has lost 
jobs because of his drinking. 
Some of them were good jobs 
— like the $1,100-a-week 
Paycheck he sometimes 
Teceived as a laborer on the 
trans-Alaska pipeline. He had 
worked two nine-week shifts 
at the Coldfoot and Prospect 
Pipeline stations, when he 
and some friends started 
drinking one night. 

“We partied in a ee 
lib; we had up there (at 
Brosteay! We drank all night, 
then we locked the doors, In 
the morning we wouldn't let 
nobody in.” 

When Painter finally came 
to, his boss told him to catch 
the next plane out. He Kr he 
had $8,000. He spent $1,500 on 
a new snowmobile — then 
drank most of the rest. 


“had no plans at all," he 


left a 


returned to Bethel, his family 
was gone, 


——___— 
DEATH, ANGER, HOPE 

Painter flew home to 
Shageluk to look for his 
girlfriend. The day after he 
arrived, his father died — 
choking to death at a party 
while . Drunk himself 
phous pe hee a 

‘ter pulled a on 
next-door neighbor and 
threatened his life. 

He doesn’t know why he did 
it, except that he had been 
brooding over why certain 
people in town had made no 
effort es pave bis father's We 
Deep le he was angry. Bu’ 
his neighbor — a tripried 
cousin he considered his friend 
— had nothing to do with that. 

“T was all confused when I 
found out about it,” he says. 
“T had no reason to scare 
him.” 


, role ere: (he Bik 
wi was no one 
was hurt, But hie penis 


there. I told him I was sorry 
for what happened. ... 

“There were a lot of sad 
people there. I know there 
was,” 

The judge sentenced Painter 
to five years in prison with 2% 
years suspended. A plane flew 
him back to Anchorage. He did 
his time at the Hiland 
Mountain Correctional Center 
in Eagle River and was 
released in 1983 on conditions 
that he not drink and not 
return to Shageluk. 

Painter relocated in 
RAL about 25 miles from 
Shageluk, and worked odd 
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The wooden Eskimo at the Rusty 
Native soapstone and ivory carver Simon Koonook waves to a friend from the streetside studio at the Alaska Heritage Arts Harpoon in the Sunshine Mall had a 
store in downtown Anchorage. Koonook, an accomplished painter, has been carving for two years. scart during a cold snap this winter. 
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price. ‘‘One of the things that 
the Native people aren't doing 
anymore, they're not gathering 
together. They're not 
coalescing like they used to” 
to defeat new threats like 
alcoholism, hopelessness and 
suicide, he said 
“There is just too much 
inner division.” He gave an 
example. He said he went to 
several Native corporations in 
an effort to get Christmas gifts 
for Native teens in the city’s 
juvenile jail, the McLaughlin 
Youth Center. 
“They wanted to know the 
names of these kids, and, of 
course, I-told them I couldn't 
give them out. So they asked 
for (the names of) villages they 
were from. I told them I 
couldn't give that out either. 
Besides, I told them, ‘You 
should already know who is 
here from your villages,’”’ 
Jacquot said, his voice rising 
in anger. 


Those Native corporations, 
though, are still looked upon 
by many as a springboard to 
economic power and a brighter 
destiny. 

Anchorage School Board 
member Darryl Jordan, 32, a 
lifelong Anchorage Native, 
believes Native corporations 
are and will continue to be an 
important positive force. 

“In the next 10 years we 
will see more of these 
organizations really going 
somewhere,” said Jordan, an 
ARCO Alaska engineer and 
graduate of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 

“You look at the people 
working in some of these 
corporations now, and I see 
some real strength there," 
Jordan said. “It makes me feel 
good.” 














ONE MAN'S PRIDE 


At 69, Albert Yakasoff 
remembers what it was like 
to be a Native back when 
many white Alaskans would 
have hooted at the thought 
that Natives would one day 
run big corporations. 

Yakasoff was raised in 
Anchorage, and he watched it 
grow from a railroad 
construction camp to a 
sprawling city. 

The son of an Aleut father 
and Athabascan mother, 
Yakasoff worked hard all his 
life as a tradesman. He 
endured prejudice against 
Alaska Natives when it was 
as blatant as the “No Natives 
or Filipinos Allowed” in the 
window of the Anchorage 
Grill. 










He's not bitter, and he 
doesn’t much care to dwell on 
the the big questions facing 
his people now — the 


has thrived despite the 
adversity. He figures that 
ultimately every person must 
size up the world for himself 
and make his 
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The town of Kake seems poised on the precipice. Will its many 
non-drinkers risk turning the tide of self-destruction, or will fear 
and doubt leave them silent witnesses to slow death by alcohol? 


A willingness to take risk 


K : By KATHLEEN McCOY 
AKE—Halfthe [| — 


villagers in this Southeast 
fishing and logging 
community have licked 
alcohol — turned it down on 
their own, or with the help of 
Alcoholics Anonymous or 
their church. But Kake still 
acts like a drunken village, 
with the same sad, 
self-destructive behavior. 

Why? 

Because Kake’s many 
non-drinkers haven’t found a 
way to bring a new, sober 





social order to their 
community. When public 
drunks stumble down the 
street or get sick in the post 
office, when a young man 
threatens suicide at noon and 


———————— ll 


pulls the trigger two hours 
later, Kake looks the other 
way. The non-drinkers of 
Kake, said one local critic, 
practice “closet sobriety.” 


A handful of recovered 
alcoholics and non-drinkers 
don’t think it has to be this 
way. They call themselves 
Saturday Night Live because 
on Saturday nights they get 
together to socialize and talk 
about how to make Kake a 
better place to live. 


See Page G-2, KAKE 








®(Non-drinkers) stick to themselves. There’s been no kind of outgrowth, no 
communication. There’s a sense of isolation here. ... We all want to get well, 
but nobody wants to take that responsibility. 9 


— Alcohol and drug counselor Al Williams ~ 
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Voices 
What can be done to 
combat the nsing 


rate of alcoholism, 


suicide and 


self-destructive 


behavior in the 
villages? 


ee 
The tendency is to 
think there ought to 


be a way for an 








agency to come up 
with some kind of 
quick, massive 
program that’s going 
to ‘solve’ the 
problem. A 
‘super-bullet.’ People 
are realizing it’s a 
long, painful process. 
Alkali Lake took 15 
years. Any solution 
has to be a sustained, 
long-range effort. It’s 
got to be 
community-based. 
— ETHAN VAN ECK, 


health director, Kodiak 
‘Area Native Association 
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The core of Saturday Night 
Live is a small group of 
regular participants: Al 
Williams, a recovering 
alcoholic and the community's 
drug and alcohol counselor; 
Adella George, a recovering 
alcoholic and mother of four; 
Kay Larson, mother of five 
and a community activist; 
Gary Williams, who married 
into a Kake family and moved 
there a year ago; and Gary 
Austin, a salesman who lost a 
brother to suicide last year. 

To an outsider, Kake looks 
appealing and prosperous. It’s 
a village of 665 on Kupreanof 
Island, southwest of Juneau. 
The sea offers up a bounty of 
crab, salmon, halibut and 
clams; hunters take deer from 
the surrounding forest. Just 
last February, all 500 
shareholders received $10,000 
checks from the Kake Tribal 
Corp. for the sale of timber 
losses to an Outside company. 

An early morning walk 
down Kake's main street adds 
to the feeling of comfort. 
Smoke curls from the 
chimneys of yellow and blue 
and purple houses. In a small 
bay just offshore, a lone heron 
greets the day. Amid this ease 
and beauty, it comes as a 
shock to learn just how deeply 
troubled Kake is. 


BEYOND APPEARANCES 

Lincoln Bean, a logger for 
the past 17 years, was one of 
the village’s first volunteer 
emergency medical 
technicians. To spend a few 
hours with him is to look 
beneath the picture postcard. 
He begins by telling why he 
became an EMT. 

“My brother and 
sister-in-law had been out 
partying, smoking dope. The 
kids were in the house, and 
somehow they'd got hold of a 
gun. My 6-year-old nephew, he 
shot himself in the stomach. I 
ran over there. He was trying 
to wipe the blood away from 
his stomach. Everyone was 
standing around, screaming 
and crying, but there was 
nobody there who knew what 
to do. 

‘‘My nephew finally said to 
me, ‘Uncle, I can't breathe,’ so 
I gave him mouth to mouth, 
but we lost him, 

“In my life it was a turning 
point. What a waste, and so 
were all the others after him.” 

As an EMT, Bean has 
responded to the suicides of 13 
or 14 family members or 
friends, “‘not counting natural 
deaths, or (suicide) attempts.”” 
His wife’s brother shot 
himself, his little sister 
drowned, another 
brother-in-law leaped from a 
third-story window. And the 
list goes on. 

He remembers being called 
to a party one night. “A guy 
there had been telling people 
he was going to hang himself. 

There he was, ripping a 
sheet into strips, right at the 
party, and nobody paid any 
attention. Finally, he went out 
to this little tree outside, and 
hung himself. 

“Another guy at the party 
saw it, and ran out. He held 


Adella George and her daughter Rosie. George quit drinking within the last year and is a founder 
of Saturday Night Live, «group of recovered alcoholics and non-drinkers who meet each week. 


started shouting for help. But 
nobody came. People heard 
him — he could hav: 
out his hand ahd tou 
wall of the nearest house. 
They heard him, but nobody 
came 

“Finally, he had to let the 
guy drop to get some help. 
And he died. We came. It was 
so eerie. The guy was kneeling 
there, hanging from that tree. 
And you wanted to say, ‘Why 
doesn’t he just stand up?’”’ 





————____. 
A HEAD-ON APPROACH 
It's not that the community 
hasn't tried to help itself. In 
1980, a volunteer health 
council got training for 
emergency medical 
technicians, bought an 
ambulance and eventually 
built a new health clinic, They 
provided a professional 
response to Kake’s 
all-too-frequent scenes of 


him up so he wouldn’t die, and human destruction, but they 





couldn’t stop people from 
hurting themselves. 

By all accounts, Brent 
Moody did. 

Moody was hired as the 
police chief in 1984. A 
non-Native, big-city cop from 
Minneapolis, Moody connected 
with the community in a way 
no one else ever had. For two 
years after he arrived, suicide 
attempts dropped 75 percent 
and successful suicides stopped 
altogether. 

Moody did something no 
one else in Kake had tried; he 
confronted people 

“If someone was drunk, and 
threatening to hurt 
themselves, we'd transport 
them to detox, actually charge 
them criminally for being 
drunk and doing bad things,” 
he said 

He showed no 
discrimination in his arrests; if 
the son of a city council 
member was drunk, he got 
arrested. 
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Moody also took suicide 
threats seriously. ‘If someone 
said they were going to hurt 
themselves, I'd take them into 
protective custody, and we'd 
transport them over to the 
hospital (in Sitka) for a couple 
of days." 


“The basic reason it 
worked, people realized that a 
suicide attempt had 
consequences. Sometimes 
people would cut their wrists 
or take something just to get 
attention in the village. But 
then they got to realizing, ‘Oh, 
no, this new police chief is 
going to send me to the 
hospital.’”’ 


Ninety-nine percent of his 
arrests involved alcohol or 
drug abuse. 


For a year and a half, he 
enjoyed strong support from 
Kake’s city council, but 
eventually that eroded, and he 
left for a job in Juneau. 


Ss 


—_—_—_—_—___. 
SOBER AND ISOLATED 

The fact that Kake rejected 
Brent Moody's head-on 
approach to its problems may 
illustrate how sick the 
community was. Within two 
weeks of his departure in 
January 1986, the suicide 
attempts began again. A young 
man hanged himself in early 
1986, another shot himself in 
1987, and a suicide pact among 
high school students surfaced 
last spring. 

Kake slipped right back 
into the darkness it had only 
just escaped. Why? Because the 
drinkers kept drinking, and 
the non-drinkers wouldn't 
confront them. It was “closet 
sobriety” in full-blown 
inaction, 

“(Non-drinkers) stick to 
themselves,” said Al Williams, 
Kake's drug and alcohol 
counselor, ‘‘There’s been no 
kind of outgrowth, no 
communication. There's a 
sense of isolation here.” 

Loren Jackson, sober for the 
last three of his 40 years, 
describes himself as ‘‘one of 
the baddest drinkers. They 
seen me for years, staggering 
down the road.” 

But his decision to sober up 
didn’t lead him to a new 
community of supportive 
non-drinkers. Instead, it led to 
isolation. 

“T just went into myself. 
After 5 p.m. at night, I was in 
my house. I was afraid I'd see 
my old drinking buddies, they 
might persuade me to take a 
drink. So I stayed away from 
that. The only place I went 
was work and to my dad’s 
house. That’s not enough. We 
need more places to go, more 
things to do. Even asa 
recovering alcoholic, I still get 
bored.” 

Adella George, 32, has been 
sober for eight months. She 
had a similar experience when 
she tried to organize some 
non-drinking social events. 
After she and her husband 
first moved back from Juneau 
with their four kids, she was 
determined not to slip back 
into the old drinking cycles. 
But they were her only source 
of social life. 

“That was the only time we 
ever talked to anybody. I'd 
ask people at the party to 
come to my house the next 
day, to have some coffee and 
talk. They'd just look at me 
like I’m real strange. People 
don’t want to change.”” 

“We've got a real denial 
problem here,” said Williams. 
“We all want to get well, but 
nobody wants to take that 
responsibility.” 

He offered an example. 

“A young man of 18 or 19, 
involved with a girl of 16, 
broke up with her. He walked 
out onto the street and told 
people he was going to kill 
himself. Nobody did anything. 

He walked back out at 2 p.m. 
and killed himself. After the 
funeral, people were saying 
they didn’t do anything 
because ‘we didn’t want to 
upset the family.’ I wish it 
were an isolated incident, but 
it’s true of all our suicides. 
There were signs. We need to 
learn how to confront, to find 
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healthy ways of intervening.” 


——$—— 
LAST RESORT, FIRST STEP 


But confrontation has been 
a last resort in Kake. It took 
the story of a suicide pact in 
the high school last spring to 
force one. Whether several 
students really agreed to kill 
themselves is doubted by 
many. Nonetheless, Marvin 
Kadake, a retired city 
councilman of 25 years, 
decided the community had to 
talk about it. 

“A couple things came out 
at that meeting. That we have 
a generation gap here in Kake 
between parents and kids, that 
there’s not enough 
communication with each 
other, And, that not enough 
love and affection are being 
shown to our kids, We're too 
busy scolding and bawling 
them out to tell them, ‘I love 
you.” 

“One parent told how he 
was so mad when he found 
some drugs under his son’s 
Fees that he beat his son up 

en he went out into the 
living room and cried. The kid 
tried to commit suicide shortly 
after, The father said he knew 
he'd made a wrong decision, 
beating up his kid. He needed 
a better approach, one in 
which they could both sit 
down and talk, and 
understand each other." 

Last spring, the Saturday 
Night Live folks had an idea 
they thought would help. Four 
of them had attended a 
workshop in Juneau called 
New Directions, developed by 
a small band of Sushwap 
Indians at Alkali Lake in 
British Columbia after their 
community had started 
sobering up. 

Alkali Lake learned a 
critical lesson: Sobriety is not 
nirvana. When half the 
community had stopped 
drinking, it had more social 
problems than ever. People 
still harbored the same 
negative, self-defeating 
attitudes they'd had when 
they were drinking. In the 
words of Alkali Lake 
veterans, they were living “‘a 
dry drunk.” 

Then their chief, Andy 
Chelsea, and his wife Phyllis 
found a way to shed those 
attitudes. They went through a 
program in Vancouver in 
which they learned to express 
their emotions and confront 
rather than avoid. 

Seeing the benefits of that 
training, Alkali Lake 
developed its own, called New 
Directions. Almost everyone 
on the reservation, including 
school children and elders, has 
taken it. As word of Alkali's 
health spread, its leaders were 
asked to bring New Directions 
to other Native communities. 

Gordon Jackson was one of 
the Saturday Night Live 
members who had gone 
through New Directions. As 
president of Kake Tribal Corp. 
and a recovering alcoholic, he 
was so convinced of its value, 
he put up $1,500 of his own 
money to help bring Alkali 
Lake to Kake. 

“The one thing Alkali Lake 
offers is hope,” he said. “If we 
can start expanding the circle 
of people who care, and people 
can begin to get well, the 
whole town grows.” 

The assumption underlying 
New Directions is that in any 
alcoholic community, at any 
stage of recovery, people are 
in tremendous emotional and 
psychological pain — from 
loneliness, self-doubt, abuse. 
Kids, forced by neglect to 
become little adults at 8 or 9, 
grow up hating their parents 
for it. They have never felt 
loved, so they cannot love 
themselves. 

New Directions trainers go 
for that pain like a surgeon to 
a tumor. They attack it, so 
healing can begin. New 
Directions is not a pat cure for 
every sick community; the 
trainers offer assistance, but 
individuals must want to 


change. 

“Risking is what this group 
is all about,”’ explained 
Freddie Johnson of Alkali 
Lake, “I never told my mom 
and dad I love them. I just felt 
guilty and ashamed. With all 
my drinking and violence, I 
carried a lot of hurt in here. I 
needed to let it go, but to let it 
0 it took a lot of risk. 

“It hurts to say I’m hurting. 
At Alkali Lake, we talk about 
the hurts until we feel good 
inside about ourselves.” 


— 
NEW DIRECTIONS IN KAKE 
Eighteen Kake residents. 

Signed up for three days of 
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© | Not enough love and affection are being shown to our kids. We’re 
too busy scolding and bawling them out to tell them, ‘I love you.’ 


— Marvin Kadake 
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Chuck and Kay Larson: Kay was instrumental in bringing Alkali Lake traine 
to Kake and handled logistics while Chuck took the training. 
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Al Williams, the alcohol counselor in Kake and a charter member of Saturday 
Night Live: Non-drinkers stick to themselves; there's isolation, no outgrowth. 
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Four people participate in the Alcoholics Anonymous meeting after the conclusion of New Directions training. 





New Directions in 
mid-October. They were joined 
by 12 social service 
professionals from Sitka and 
Petersburg. Two of Saturday 
Night Live’s members, Al 
Williams and Adella George, 
assisted the trainers from 
Alkali Lake. 

They gathered in Kake's 
cavernous community hall 
Quiet and shy that first 
morning, participants sat 
across from one another in the 
kitchen, sipping coffee, their 
eyes carefully averted. The air 
was sticky with reluctance, a 
mood just this side of fear. 

At first it was easy. 
Everyone sat in folding chairs 
in a big circle. The trainers 
showed ‘'The Honor of All,” 
the movie of Alkali Lake’s 
journey from drunkenness to 
sobriety. The trainers, Andy 
Chelsea, his wife Phyllis, 
Freddie Johnson and Louie 
Thadei, introduced themselves. 

Each participant was 
assigned a buddy — someone 
to confide in, a friend. Then 
the exercises began. The first 
was called the Intention Walk. 

A trainer arranged students 
along a line on the floor, and 
pointed to another line about 
30 feet away. Walk from here 
to there, each in a different 
way, she ordered. Do it alone, 
while everyone watches. 

The first ag sy aceered 
across, ing. The n 
ski fi Another did 
cartwheels, and another 
Ciepbene thos of m 

arrassment gave way 
Laughter 
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Liquor Is available at the Kake Community Liquor Store, which Is 
operated by the town. 








































































































from nervous to appreciative 
for the novel ways people 
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Are adult Natives 

passing on an 

‘alcohol culture’ to 

their children 

instead oj 

traditional culture 

and values? 











e6 
Drinking in villages 
has become a part of 
the culture. It has 
become culturally 
acceptable to deal 
with problems. If 
you stop drinking; 
you're no longer part 
of the problem. I 
have someone who’s 
stopped drinking 
who sometimes calls 
me in the middle of 
the night. He's no 
longer part of the 
family because he 
doesn’t drink. 














Consults on mental health 
issues in the Bethel area 
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found to cross the floor. 

When it was over, the 
trainer sent them to their seats 
in the circle. “You were 
probably standing up there, 
with a little bundle of fear and 
self-doubt in the pit of your 
stomach, thinking, ‘Oh no, I 
can't do this. Will I be clever 
enough to do it different from 
everybody else?’ That’s called 
mechanics," she said. “‘Don't 
get bogged down in mechanics, 
at the expense of your goal or 
your intention.” If you have 
an idea, do it. Don't let 
self-doubt paralyze you. 

The point of the Red/Black 
game was to win, they were 
told. But as the game 
progressed, it became obvious 
there was no way to win. 

Afterward, they went back 
to the circle. The trainers 
asked what they had learned; 
each player had to say 
something. A microphone 
passed around the circle made 
the whole process more 
intimidating. Palms sweated 
and jaws tensed as it moved 
closer, each person trying to 
think of something suitable — 
but not too revealing — to say. 

It was Max Brown's turn to 
speak. A big, hulking logger in 
his 40s, with silver hair and a 
shaggy mustache, Max filled 
his chair — and the space 
around it. He cradled the mike 
in one big hand, staring down 
at it. He was quiet a long time. 
Then he looked up. 

“I played that game like I 
live my life,” he said. ‘Once I 
decided what our team should 
do, I didn’t listen to anybody. 

I did what Max wanted to do. 
That's how I live my life. 

“My wife, she can’t hear so 
good. Instead of trying to talk 
to her, I just let her be. I never 
even ask her what does she 
want. I just do what I want 

“My little boy, I never tell 
him I love him. And my other 
son, the only time he ever 
wants to talk to me is when 
he's drunk. And then all he 
wants to do is fight with me.” 

Max's face crumbled, his 
great shoulders caved forward 
He had been sober for 13 
years, and was ready to get 
better. All around him, 
participants looked away, 
uncertainty playing across 





their faces. 

The exercises got riskier. 
There was an exercise in which 
each person in the group 
walked up to every other 
person, looked him in the eyes 
and said either ‘I trust you,’ ‘I 
don't trust you,’ or ‘I'd rather 
not say.’ For a community 
unaccustomed to 
confrontation, it was scary. 

In the Mother-and-Father 
exercise, they sat eye to eye 
with one another, imagining 
the other person as a parent 
and thinking what they would 
like to tell him or her. They 
didn’t speak their thoughts, 


but several people wept openly. 


Afterward, back in the 
circle, a young woman took 
the microphone. 

“T always blamed my 
parents for choosing the bottle 
over me,” she began, her voice 
thinning to nothing. She 
clenched a fist on her knee, 
twisted in her chair. “I never 
understood how they could do 
it, why they would do it. But I 
forgive them,”’ she said, tears 
streaming down her face. 
“They had a lot of kids. Maybe 
it’s all they could do.” 

By the close of the second 
day, most had wept publicly 
over their hurts 

“Cry,” Andy Chelsea told 
them. “Let that tension out. 
You have to get rid of all that 
old garbage, so.ou can trust 


New Directions graduates and Kake residents who didn’t take the training hug one another. 


and care for one another 
again." 

On the last day, participant 
Beth Crane spoke, half 
laughing: “I never have 
visions, but I had a vision,” 
she said, “And it was all of 
Kake, sitting here, laughing 
and talking and sharing 
together.” 

After the training ended on 
Sunday, family and friends 
were invited to join the 
participants for a supper of 
donated food — venison, crab, 
halibut and salmon, seaweed 
and salmon eggs, and a big 
bow! of berries. 

Max Brown, the logger, 
volunteered as emcee for the 
evening. As families were just 
finishing the meal, he grabbed 
the mike, 

“What this program did was 
make it so Max can love Max,” 
he said. ‘When I’m walking 
down the street, and I see a 
drunk, I’m going to go up to 
him. I’m not going to preach, 
but I’m going to hold that 
person, even though he's lost 
in his own world, I'm going to 
tell him there's one person 
who loves him, and his name 
is Max." 


Max introduced the trainers: 


Andy, Phyllis, Freddie and 
Louie. Andy took the mike. 
“Sweat house, Saturday 
Night Live, AA, band 
meetings, whatever it is, get 
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involved. Don’t sit back, put 
in your disc and look for the 
Playboy Channel. You've 
gotta go out and support these 
guys. Because 25 years from 
now, your kid is going to ask, 
‘What were you doing when all 
this was going on? When the 
government was doing this to 
us?’ And you’re going to say, 
‘I'm sorry. I was sitting ina 
bar watching TV. I screwed up 
your future. I'm sorry.” 

“Get involved.” 

Louie Thadei, an Alaskan 
from Southeast who has 
moved to Alkali Lake and 
become a New Directions 
trainer, told a parable: 

“In my memory, there’s an 
image of Mildred Monte, the 
public health nurse, chasing 
me down a trail to givemea 
booster shot, because I was 
unwilling to take 
responsibility for my own 
health. ; 

“There have been a lot of 
people in the spirit of Mildred 
Monte who've been chasing us 
down the trail to do for us the 
things we need to do for 
ourselves.” 

Max called up everyone 
who'd taken the training and 
had them link arms in a circle. 
Next, he called up members of 
the community who hadn't 
taken the training — an elder, 
a child, a fireman, a teen, the 
mayor. He put them inside the 


circle, and asked them to join 
hands. They looked awkward 
and uncomfortable. He asked 
those in the outer circle to 
honor those in the inner circle 
as representatives of all parts 
of Kake. 

He called individuals from 
the dining tables around the 
room, one at a time, to come 
join the outer circle. With 
funny, half-embarrassed 
expressions on their faces, 
they came up. The children 
didn’t wait to be asked. 
Smiling, they broke in. 

Everyone stood there, 
holding hands. People who, 
three days earlier, couldn't 
look each.other in the eye, 
now smiled openly. Those who 
hadn't taken the training 
could see the change in those 
who had. 

The outer circle began to 
sway gently, as if to music. 
The moment stood suspended, 
a portrait of a community on 
the brink of getting better. 


EPILOGUE 


Within a week after New 
Directions, the Saturday Night 
Live folks had another idea: 
they would bring in a separate 
training, called “Spirit of the 
Rainbow,” for the kids. They 
hoped to pay for it with 
money dedicated to cultural 
programs for Native youth. 

A community meeting to 
discuss the plan had a big 
turnout, including a number of 
ministers from local churches, 
who spoke against the “Spirit 
of the Rainbow” plan. They 
linked it to New Directions, 
which they considered a form 
of devil worship. 

“They pointed to the fact 
that we all sat in a circle, and 
that Andy held a feather,” 
Max Brown said. ‘‘They told 
us the only way to become 
sober was to become a 
Christian.” 

The meeting went until 1:30 
in the morning; the funding 
committee decided not to pay 
for ‘Spirit of the Rainbow.” 

But the Saturday Night 
Live circle found other money 
and booked the group into the 
community hall. “Spirit of the 
Rainbow.’ came to Kake last 
December, just as planned, 
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At left, Alkali Lake students laugh as a girl 
pretends to be a gopher in the “animal 
game,” in which students sit in a circle and, 
one at a time, go to the middle and pretend 
to be an animal while other students try to 
guess what the animal is. The exercise is 
part of the Spirit of the Rainbow training, 
developed for children by the Four Worlds 
Development Project, the same group that 
helped Alkali Lake make its movie. The idea 


of the animal game 
is to teach kids to 
laugh with, rather 
than at, others. 
Below, Alkali Lake 
language teacher 
Celina Harry uses a 
feather to fan sage 
smoke burning in an 
abalone shell. 
Smoldering with the 
sage is a blend of 
juniper, cedar and 
sweetgrass. A 
revived Indian 
tradition, the burning 
of the sage is done 
at band gatherings 
to provide spiritual 
and health benefits 
— and in the 
Rainbow training, to 
help calm down kids. 
At bottom, kids learn 
about the tradition as 
the shell and feather 
test on the floor. 
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ALKALI LAKE 


The story of Alkali Lake is the story of a community’s 
hard-earned victory over alcohol. But as the people of this 
Sushwap Indian band learned, sobriety is just the first step. 


Healing the old wounds 





By KATHLEEN McCOY 
Daily News reporter 


“We got to do something 
about this booze. It's killing 


= Andy Chelsea, chief of 
the Alkali Lake Band, from 
the movie ‘The Honor of All’ 


LKALI LAKE INDIAN 

RESERVE, B.C. — The 

road to Alkali Lakes a 
two-lane ribbon through 
rolling cattle country. As it 
dips into a narrow, peaceful 
valley, horse pastures give 
way to a double row of small 
frame houses. The beating sun 
parches the road; dust clouds 
chase after cars and trucks 
and, as they settle, mute all 
color. 

Alkali is a dusty little 
Indian village like many 
others. 

But it may be the only 
Native American community 
to win the war against booze. 
A 1985 documentary of its 
15-year struggle to sobriety 
has made it famous, and 
marked its people as heroes. 
To Alaska Natives, and 
indigenous people around the 
world, Alkali has become a 
shrine to the triumph of 
Native people over alcohol. 

In their movie, ‘‘The Honor 
of All,” the people of Alkali 
play themselves as they once 
were — drunks whose lives 
were filled with neglect, abuse 
and self-loathing. The story 
tells how, in 1973, Phyllis 
Chelsea and her husband, 
Andy, became the first to stop 
drinking. 

For two years, their 
neighbors watched, and 
continued to drink. But they 
elected Andy chief of the band 
He ousted the reserve'’s 
alcoholic priest and turned in 
his own mother for 
bootlegging. He forced 
drinkers to take their 
government assistance in 
vouchers for food and clothing 
instead of cash that could be 
used for booze. His life was 
threatened, his car tires 
slashed. 

But eventually, through 
persistence and lonely good 
example, he and Phyllis 
convinced others to stop 
drinking. From a 100 percent 
alcoholic village, Alkali 
became 98 percent sober. 


' 


When Phyllis and Andy first 
stopped drinking, they 
thought they had found the 
answer. Instead they 
discovered that not drinking 
was only the first step — that 
the path to wellness means 
learning to love and trust 
again — first yourself, then 
those around you. 

“It’s not enough just to be 
sober," said one Alkali 
resident. ‘You have to let go 
of the pain, or you don't 


continue to grow." 

Today, Alkali Lake is a 
community cleansing itself of 
bitterness and hurt, the 
harvest of generations of 
alcoholism. The wounds are 
psychological gashes left from 
child neglect and all forms of 
abuse. The result was 
loneliness and isolation, life 
lived on a downward cycle 
that ended too often in suicide 
or some other form of 





The British Columbia indian reserve of Alkali Lake, home to about 450 people, mainly Sushwap Indians 


To heal themselves, they 
meet, they talk, they cry. They 
call their gatherings “sharing 
sessions," and the sessions 
have become part of the fabric 
of everyday life. 

On Sunday and Thursday 
nights, Alcoholics Anonymous 
meets, Adult Children of 
Alcoholics meets Sunday 
afternoons. The Survivors 
Group, for victims and 
perpetrators of sexual abuse, 
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women's support group meets 
Tuesday nights, the men’s 
support group Wednesday 
nights. Sxoxomic School has 
an all-grades sharing session 
every Wednesday morning. A 
new support group, for young 
unwed mothers, is just 
forming. Only Friday and 
Saturday nights are without 
meetings. 

They have no trained 


premature death. meets Monday nights. The See Page G-6, ALKALAI LAKE 













ALKALI LAKE 


1 POPULATION: 450 





®We ‘ve come to 

understand that treatment 

is a life-long process — not 
a four-week stay at a ° 
treatment center. 


— Charlene Belleau 


Aan Atkall Lake youngster watches the arrow he just let fy ascend. 
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Continued from Page G-5 


psychologists to lead them, no 
textbooks, no fees to pay. Just 
the people of Alkali, listening 
to one another. 

Sharing the pain did not 
come easily. But over time, 
Alkali developed its own 








version of community therapy, 


which is called New 
Directions. Almost everyone 
on the reserve has taken it, 
from elders to school children. 

Shirley Robbins, a mother 
in her late 30s, quit drinking 
12 years ago, but still felt 
miserable. She was depressed 
and unhappy, her attitude 
defeated and negative. 

“T was on a dry drunk for 
the first 10 years,” she said. 
But New Directions helped. In 
the training, “‘we find more 
answers to why we isolate 
ourselves, how to express our 
feelings, why we resent 
authority — that’s a biggie,” 
she said. “Today we are going 
through a healing process. 
Trust is coming back.”’ 


CIRCLES OF HEALING 


Sunday afternoon, Nine 
people sit in a circle ina 
classroom designed to look 
like a traditional Sushwap 
underground house. A woman 
opens the meeting of Adult 
Children of Alcoholics by 
reading the standards and 
values of the 12-step program, 
one similar to Alcoholics 
Anonymous. 

Then the talking begins. 

“T can remember coming 
home when I was little, 
hungry and wanting to cook 
something for my sister and 
me. I fed her, because if I 
didn’t, nobody else would. 

“But I couldn't find a knife 
or a pot to cook with. That's 
because they were drinking. 
And before they got started, 
my grandmother would hide 
all the pots and pans and the 
knives, so they wouldn’t hurt 
themselves. I cooked once on 
the lid of a can. I put it right 
on the stove, because there 
was nothing else. 

“After I grew up, I treated 
my mom real bad. I guess I 
was still trying to get back at 
her, for letting all that 
happen.” 

At a different session that 
day, Ken Johnson, nine years 
sober and Alkali’s drug and 
alcohol counselor, shared some 
of his stories with a group of 
Indians visiting from a 
treatment center. 

“One time around the 
holidays, my mom said she 
was going to town to get us 
kids a Christmas present. We 
were real happy and excited. 


Freddie Johnson turned his life around after beating up his father in a drunken rage, and he 
now serves as the principal of Alkali Lake reserve school. He also has revived cultural and 
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Andy Chelsea, chief of the Alkali Lake Indiai 


When she got home, we ran to 
meet her. She unloaded all the 
bags and boxes. We looked in 
everything, but we couldn’t 
find any presents. She said she 
ran out of money for presents. 
But she had two cases of wine. 

“TI can remember hiding 
under the bed, two days ata 
time, because my Mom and 
dad would be fighting. I’ve 
seen my mom get beaten, her 
face to the floor, all cut up. I 
saw that as a kid. I thought, 
when I was growing up, if I 
didn’t do that too, they'd kick 
me off the reserve.” 

The Thursday night 
Alcoholics ious 
meeting is always in 
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someone’s home. Tonight, 15 
people gather in a living room. 
Someone reads the opening 
statements of the 12-step 
program, and the talking 
begins. 

First a woman: 

“When people were sobering 
up, I'd think, ‘I want to be like 
them.’ I was going to AA, but 
still drinking. I felt I couldn't 
stop. 


“Then my mom started 


_ taking my little girl. That's 


what opened my eyes up. I 
couldn’t think of my family 
being torn apart. I had to hit 
bottom before I could open my 
eyes, think of my little girl, 
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©, lot of people 
realize we can 
only share what 
we know. A lot of 
communities do 
expect a lot. But 
we’re not there to 
fix anything. The 
work has to come 
from them. . .9 

— Phyllis Chelsea 





and feel as if she’s going to be 
taken away from me. I’m 
lucky I still had those 
feelings.” 


Another, younger woman: 

“T hit my daughter instead 
of the person I was really mad 
at. My dad said, ‘Why do you 
have to hit her on the head?’ I 
did that, with a hockey stick, I 
hit her with it. I was so 
depressed and frustrated. I 
needed to talk to somebody. 
But I always found hitting my 
kids was the easier way out. 
After I did it, I was always 
saying I’m sorry, I don't know 
why I'm doing it. I pray quite 
a bit for help.” 
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spiritual traditions to help give band members something more to turn to once they have 
made the decision to quit drinking. E 


A LIFE-LONG PROCESS 


The sessions are always 
intense, the revelations 
tragically repetitive. 
Styrofoam cups of coffee, 
Kleenex and ashtrays are ever 
present. It is as‘if Alkali 
survives today on coffee, 
cigarettes and tears. 

“We've come to 
understand,” Charlene Belleau 
said, ‘that treatment is a 
life-long process — not a 
four-week stay at a treatment 
center,” 

Several years ago an Alkali 
Lake band member was 
charged with sexual abuse. 
Leaders felt the community 
had to face it directly. “An 
issue like this could turn the 
whole community back to 
alcohol, or suicide,"’ Belleau 
said. 

Alkali’s own social service 
staff — the drug and alcohol 
counselor, the social worker, 
the home-school coordinator — 
all attended trainings on 
sexual abuse. Then experts 
were invited in to lead 
workshops. 

Inviting professionals onto 
the reserve was a big step. “In 
our darkest days,’’ recalled 
Phyllis Chelsea, ‘‘we didn’t let 
anyone come onto the reserve 
to tell us anything.” 

The workshops led to the 
weekly Survivors Group, 
which meets and talks about 
sexual abuse. That a subject as 
taboo as sexual abuse is 
discussed freely by the people 
of Alkali is a sign of their 
remarkable openness. They 
feel the talk is essential. 

“Sex abuse — being an 
abuser or an abused person — 
is a lot like alcoholism,” 
Belleau said. ‘If you don’t 
continue to talk about it, 
you'll go right back to it.” 

Another part of their 
healing is to become more the 
Indians they already are. That 
means reviving traditional 
Indian rituals and values, like 
the sweat lodge and the 
medicine wheel, 

There are two kinds of 
sweats — a cleansing sweat, 
segregated by sex, anda 
ceremonial sweat, with men 
and women participating 
together. One Sunday last 
October, five women prepared 
to take a sweat after a hard 
day of hauling firewood. 

The lodge is formed by 
arching willows covered with 
canvas. A fire outside it heats 
big river rocks, and water for 
bathing. When the rocks glow 
red, they are shoveled into a 
hollow in the center of the 
lodge. The hollow is 


See Page G-7, ALKALAI LAKE 
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Continued from Page G-6 


surrounded by a bed of pine 
boughs, pungent in the close 
heat, where everyone sits. The 
sweat is low to the ground, To 
get in, the women crawl on 
hands and knees. 

Sweats have become a daily 
ritual at Alkali. “It's like 
confession to me,” said Chief 
Andy Chelsea. “I tell what 
I've done to everybody in 
there. When we leave, it’s 
forgotten.”’ 

The medicine wheel is a 
traditional Indian explanation 
of the world and his place in 
it. It is represented as a circle, 
marked with the four points of 
the compass. 

At a New Directions 
session, Freddie Johnson 
kneels on the floor of a 
community gym, using the 
center-court jump circle as a 
medicine wheel. 

“This is a sacred circle,” he 
says to the participants. “You 
are that sacred circle.” 

He explains how the world 
family fits on the wheel — the 
red people in the east, yellow 
people in the south, black in 
the west, and white in the 
north. 

The cycles of life are on the 
wheel, too. Freddie refers to 
the four points — one is birth, 
one is youth, one is middle 
age, one is death. Every age on 
the circle has a special 
telationship with another age 
— found by drawing a 
diagonal through the middle, 

“Tf you take this one out,” 
Freddie says, pointing to a 
teen-ager's place on the circle, 
“you take that one out,” 
pointing to an elder's place 
across from it. ‘When the 
25-year-old dies of alcoholism, 
the 75-year-old dies also, 
because he’s got nobody to 
teach.” 








A MIRACLE IN DEMAND 


The Bethels and Barrows 
and Kotzebues, the Kakes and 
Metlakatlas have all turned to 
Alkali for help. For that 
reason, Alkali Lake has taken 
its story, and New Directions, 
on the road. The pressure for 
Alkali Lake speakers to create 
immediate change in 
communities is tremendous. 

“It's true, it happens,” said 
Shirley Robbins. “I was in 
White Sand, Ontario, and the 
people there said, ‘We want to 
be just like Alkali.’ Well, you 
can't. Every community is 
different. 

“Two days, three days, even 
eight days is not enough. We 
just scratch the surface. What 
we have to do is turn the 
responsibility back to the 
people there.” 

“A lot of people realize we 
can only share what we 
know,’’ said Phyllis Chelsea. 
“A lot of communities do 
expect a lot. But we're not 
there to fix anything. The 
work has to come from them, 
and not necessarily the way 
we did it, either.” 

Dave Ross of the Friendship 
Center, an agency in nearby 
Williams Lake that assists 
rural Indians making the 
transition to an urban 
environment, said all the 
pressure on Alkali Lake 
worries him. 

“It's pretty intense out 
there, with the whole world 
looking at them. I worry about 
two things. Will they burn out, 
because they don’t have the 
resources to handle all that 
attention? And secondly, 
power corrupts. They could 
begin thinking they have all 
the answers, and they must 


Don Burnstick of Spirit of the Rainbow talks to Alkali high school students about how to open up to each other in healthy ways. 


realize they don’t.’ 

Alkali’s eagerness to spread 
its gospel has been tempered 
by worries at home. There is 
fear that young people, never 
having seen Alkali at its 
worst, will somehow slip back 
into drugs and alcohol through 
experimentation. There is fear 
that Alkali Lake has merely 
traded its addiction to alcohol 
for others — coffee, junk food, 
bingo. . 

There is concern that 
Alkali’s own economic 
development, the ticket to 
independence from the 
government purse, will 
founder. Plans call fora 
sawmill to open next August, 
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This sign is posted In the Alkali Lake Indian Band office. 
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Miche! Pau! gets a hug after holding an AA meeting in his home 
for the first time. 





and later for a meat-packing 
plant and tannery. But their 
logging company has had 
seven years of seesaw 
performance, and the piggery 
has yet to start producing. 
Economic independence for 
Alkali Lake doesn’t appear 
imminent. 

But economics takes last 
place when the leaders of 
Alkali lake think about 
progress. 

“A lot of people say, ‘Oh, if 
we had a better economy, 
better housing, more jobs, 
people wouldn't drink,'’’ said 
Charlene Belleau. ‘What we 
really have to do is help our 
people first. And all the other 





things will fall into place.” 

Ken Johnson, the drug and 
aleohol counselor, says a lot of 
people on the reserve are still 
afraid to change. Even Alkali, 
the example to the world of a 
Native community that has 
embraced sober living, lives 
with a gnawing fear. 


“The spirit of alcoholism is 
still here,” Johnson said. “And 
it will be here for a long time. 
A hundred years from now, 
we'll still need drug and 
alcohol counseling.” 


——__— 
THE SPIRIT REMAINS 
On the road back to town, 


one must drive slowly to avoid 
the cattle and occasional deer 
thet slip from the night. 

A truck with orange and 
yellow lights barrels past, 
headed toward Alkali, A 
logging truck, perhaps? 

A quarter-mile on, the beam 
of a car's headlights strikes 
green glass in the middle of 
the road. It’s a beer bottle, 
still cool, froth running down 
the inside. 


Where was the truck driver 
headed? Maybe not Alkali at 
all. But the incident makes 
Ken Johnson's words hang in 
the air: “The spirit of 
alcoholism is still here.” 
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Clash of cultures need not be tragic 


eath and despair in 
Bush Alaska — the 
8 subjects we have spent 
"so much time and space 
exploring this past week — 
present a complicated picture 
to Alaskans. 

Suicide and other extremes 
of violence, mostly fueled by 
alcohol, are at center stage. 
Fetal alcohol syndrome, 
destroyer of the unborn, is a 
clear and present danger. The 
landscape is sketched by 
explosions of rage and the 
deep valleys of depression that 
are their echo. 

These are the bleeding 
wounds, and they command 
our first and most immediate 
attention. 

But they are not the 
fundamental issues. We get to 
the foundations of the problem 
when we begin to ask 
ourselves “Why?” 

Why? Because Native 
cultures have been engulfed by 
unstoppable change. Because 
life is far, far harder for a 
Native person now that the 
Tules have changed. Because of 
prejudice and insensitivity 
from the dominant culture. 
Because cataclysmic change 


swallowed up. There is a ring 
of inevitability. 

But nothing says the result 
has to be tragedy. The 
important lesson of history is 
that we have choices about 
what shape the encounter 
takes and what result we wind 
up with. { 

At one extreme is the fairly 
recent example of Australia, 
where white, Western colonists 
hunted and killed aboriginal 
inhabitants. To this day, 200 
years later, the continent’s 
original people live in poverty 
and neglect in a country that 
has not come to'terms with its 
disgrace. 

But not every encounter has 
ended so. China, for example, 
has been invadedand + 
conquered many times and 
each time, China endured ands / 
triumphed. Its culture was : 
changed and perhaps enriched 
by the invaders, but it was 
never smothered. & 

Our choices are simple: || 
Which example will Alaska’s 
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demands victims. 

For all those reasons, 
partly. And for others, even 
more subtle and harder to 
articulate. 

But at the base, it is the 
clash of cultures that creates 
the waves threatening Native 
culture. It’s happened 
hundreds of times before. And, 
as cynics never tire of telling 
us, the clash involves a winner 
and a loser, and that’s that. 

But they are wrong. 

It’s true that history has 


recorded many similar clash of cultures most . 
encounters. It’s true that the resemble? What can we do to 
technologically superior shape that? 5 


culture usually dominates, 
that the indigenous people get 


A central ingredient in that 
final mix will be the degree to 


£ 


which our dominant Western 
culture recognizes and 
appreciates the values of the 
Native people. Our record, so 
far, is not good. 

When one rural school 
decided to offer a course in 
cold weather survival, a white 
expert was imported from 
North Dakota to teach it. It’s 
hard to imagine a more 
obvious symbol of contempt 
for Eskimo competence. 

In truth, we have much to 
learn from the wisdom 
Alaska’s Native cultures have 
accumulated over millennia in 
the arctic. When Garrison 
Keillor asked Eskimo 
storyteller Chuna McIntyre for 
an example of what we could 
learn from his culture, there 
was a long pause and a 
profound answer: 

“Quietness,” he said. 

‘There are many others. 
There is no better place to look 
than at “Inupiat Ilitqusiat” 
(“Inupiat Path”), Gathered 
and written down in the 
NANA region to articulate the 
central values of the people, 
this is what it says: 

“Every Inupiaq is 
responsible to all other Inupiat 


for the survival of our cultural 
spirit and the values and 
traditions through which it 
survives, Through our 
extended family we retain, 
teach and live our Inupiaq 
ways. 

“With guidance and support 
from elders we must teach our 
children Inupiaq values: 
Knowledge of language; 
sharing; respect for others; 
cooperation; respect for elders; 
love for children; hard work; 
knowledge of family tree; 
avoid conflict; respect for 
nature; spirituality; humor; 
family roles; hunter success; 
domestic skills; humility; 
responsibility to tribe. 

“Our understanding of our 
universe and our place in it is 
a belief in God and respect for 
all his creations.” 

Every Alaskan can find a 
heritage to appreciate, 
traditions to respect and 
values to share in that 
eloquent list. Doing so would 
be a fine place to start. 





OC Howard Weaver Is managing 
editor of the Anchorage Dally 
News. 





Self-government 
the best avenue 
for Alaska Natives 


By MATTHEW ZENCEY 
Daily News editonal writer 
n the early 1980s, I worked 
1] for a non-profit agency that 

helps rural Alaskans. On 
my first of many trips to rural 
villages, I met Ada Degnan, 
widow of Frank Degnan, a 
prominent Native leader from 
territorial days. 

I had come to her hometown 
of Unalakleet to encourage the 
residents to/practi¢e energy 
conservation. She had a gentle 
but pointed message for me. 

“We (Natives) have to stick 
together as a people. We don’t 
discriminaté — oh no, don’t 
get us wrong. But we need to 
protect our identity and work 
together. We appreciate people 
like you who try to help, but 
we need to do things for 
ourselves.” 

Over the next three years of 
work in rural Alaska, I tried 
to make her words my guiding 
principle. As earnest as I was, 
I felt I was failing. 

While cutting energy bills 
and having warmer homes 
were important to Alaska 
Natives, concerns like 
subsistence, alcoholism and 
self-determination were far 
more important. And I was a 
non-Native. My very presence 
suggested that Natives could 
not tackle their own problems, 

I felt it was time to work 
myself out of a job. I wanted 
to let the agency put more 
effort into the problems 
Natives said were most 
important and give it a chance 
to hire a Native in my place. 

By leaving, I gave up my 
control. I let Alaska Natives 
assume more responsibility for 
their lives. 

I think it’s time for our 
society to'do the same. And to 
me, that means accepting 
Alaska Natives’ growing 
desire for tribal sovereignty. 

To many Alaskans, tribal 
sovereignty is a bogeyman, a 
great and feared unknown. 
But sovereignty simply means 
self-government and local 
control. 

On lands owned by a tribe, 
the tribe becomes a kind of 
local government, complete 
with council, leader and 
courts. The tribe does have the 
tight to exclude non-Natives 


| from its lands and from its 


political affairs. But 
remember, tribal lands are, in. 


Sovereignty may sound like 


a kind of voluntary apartheid, ~ 


or discrimination in favor of a 
minority. It is neither. 
Sovereignty powers are a 
political, not an ethnic, 
question. Native Americans 

their own forms of 

before the white 

man came. For 200 years, our 





6 To many 
Alaskans, tribal 
sovereignty Is a 
bogeyman...9 





Self-determination — by 
Natives, for Natives — is one 
of the small compensations 
we've given Native Americans 
for elbowing aside their 
ancestors and helping 
ourselves to their lands, 

The Daily News series, A 
People in Peril, speaks to the 
importance of sovereignty to. 
Native Alaskans. Two villages 
with the most success at 
keeping out alcohol, and the 
destruction it wreaks, have 
done so using powers under 
federal Indian law 

But sovereignty isn’t just a 
tool to control the fallout from 
alcohol. It can be a tool to help 
fight the root of the problem. 
Where alcohol use is out of 
control, it’s a sign people feel 
their lives are out of control. 
Sovereignty is a way 
communities can collectively 
take more responsibility for 
their own behavior, to assume 
more control over their own 
lives. 

Many Alaskans don’t 
understand why Natives can't 
get that same control from 
state political institutions. The 
reason: State-chartered cities 
and boroughs allow Natives 
self-determination only as long 
as Natives are a substantial 
majority of the local 
population. 

Already in Bethel, a 
growing non-Native 
population is gaining more 
and more political power. 
Under state forms of 
government, Natives can 
always lose their power to 
non-Natives. 

Of course, sovereignty is no 
panacea for Alaska Natives. If 
they take political control over 
their lives without confronting 
alcohol, they may doom 
themselves to failure. - 
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f any word paints the 
j perimeters of alcohol abuse 
in Bush Alaska today, it is 
despair — despair within the 
Native villages that offer only 
a dead-end existence, and 
despair by those who want to 
help but question what one 
person can do. 
What can one person do in 
the face of such overwhelming 
tragedy? 

The obvious answer is that 
one person can do what one 
person can do. Like the 
decision to stop abusing 
alcohol, the commitment to try 
and help is a personal one. 
Although single acts may seem 
futile, taken together, they can 
affect valuable change over 
time. 

This week’s Daily News 
series has not been pleasant to 
read. It is a compendium of 
murder, suicide, child abuse 
and utter hopelessness, Yet 
even here there have been 
private individuals who have 
made personal decisions to do 
what they can. 

* There is Jim Rowe, the 
president of Bering Air, who 
flatly refuses to carry any 
alcohol into the villages. Rowe 
knows other airlines will take 
up the slack, but he has made 
a personal commitment from 
the heart, not the ibook. 

* There is Kent Harding, the 
former Bethel station manager 

















































































powerlessness 

alcohol abuse? Do we feed the 
dependence that helps prevent 
Native people from taking- for MarkAir who resigned 
control over their lives? Do we rather than take part in the 
hesitate to give up our control _airline’s — completely legal — 
over Natives, and thus tell part in g liquor into the 
them they are not worthy ots rs 
running own lives? 3 






















man has a soul.” 

* There is Native leader 
Gordon Jackson, who paid 
$1,500 of his own money to 
help bring speakers from the 
British Columbia Alkali Lake 
sobriety movement to his 
village of Kake to launch a 
sobriety movement there. 

Most of our readers aren't 
as directly involved in the 
battle as those people. But by 
showing respect and support 
for Native ways of life, 
Anchorage residents can 
demonstrate that they value 
Native contributions to 
Alaska. 

It can be as simple as 
showing up at Native cultural 
functions. It is letting our 
congressional delegation and 
state lawmakers know they 
should support Native efforts 





Action is the key to fighting despair 


to enhance their culture and 
tackle their problems. 


The story of alcohol abuse 
in the Bush is a story of people 
who no longer feel control 
over their own lives. The 
individuals who decide to 
make a personal commitment 
or take a personal stand help 
in two ways. 


By refusing to be a part of 
the problem, those who take a 
stand become part of the 
solution, part of a growing 
sobriety movement that needs 
as much nurturing as possible. 
More importantly, they 
demonstrate in a very personal 
way that individuals do have 
the power to make choices and 
decisions that can affect not 


~only themselves but the world 


around them, 


Breaking with ‘business as usual’ 


£ B usiness as usual” isn’t 
usual for some 
businesses anymore. 
Increasingly, Alaska’s Native 
corporations are establishing 
or maintaining business 
practices to provide 
much-needed leadership in the 
war on Bush alcoholism. 


¢ NANA Region Inc. leaders 
have pulled the bar from their 
hotel in Kotzebue — a move 
that immediately made the 
hotel unprofitable. They also 
have prohibited alcohol at the 
corporation’s Red Dog mine 
site. 


¢ The Alaska Federation of 
Natives is hosting a ‘‘dry”’ 
reception for legislators this 
year to underscore its concern 
about alcohol and drug abuse. 


° leaders have 
to stop serving aleghol 


at business and social 
functions. gy 

¢ And Ahtna leaders have 
laid down the law with a 
corporate policy that 
stipulates that employees who 
appear drunk in public or 
show signs of alcoholism “get 
cured or get fired.” 

They are admirable 
examples, but the challenge is 
to reach into all the villages. 
The unfortunate fact is that in 
many villages, excessive 


drinking is 
acceptable. linden | 
executives must listen to , 
village elders, educators and 
leaders and work 
cooperatively to change 

practices. 

Sen. Willie Hensley, 

D- ie, puts it, “We 
cannot continue to leave social 
problems to non-profits 
anymore.” ee. : o~ 
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The deadly brew of alcohol and despair has devastated Alaska 
Natives. But now people are reaching out to one another in a 
sobriety movement that is slowly gathering strength. 


A growing revolution of hope 









MALY SONS 
Anchorage Daily News/Fran Ourer 
Problems that many Alaska villages are facing. The Meeting gave impetus to a fledgll 
sobriety movement now taking hold across the state. 9 4 gt 











he Crossing Path Dancers Perform during a late-August gathering of several hundred 
jatives In Giennallen last year. The group spent a weekend on the ball fields discussing the 
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By DAVID HULEN 


LENNALLEN — Almost 
everyone had-a horrible story to 
tell, stories of suicides and 
despair and deaths that shouldn’t 
have been. These were the kinds 
of things people talked about 
openly. More discreetly, they 
whispered of sexually abused 
children and women beaten by 
husbands and boyfriends in 
bursts of drunken rage. 

People in the villages of Alaska 
are like a man being pulled under 
by the currents of a river, said 
Walter Charley, a 79-year-old 
Athabascan from Copper Center. 
The people sitting around him — 
Indians, Aleuts and Eskimos 
from all over Alaska — knew 
exactly what he meant. Some 
nodded as he spoke. 

“We're struggling for our 
lives,” Walter Charley said. 

Here, on a dusty baseball 
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What can be done to 


combat the rising 
rate of alcoholism, 
suicide and 
self-destructive 
behavior in the 


villages? 


If there is to be 
noticeably less 
drinking in the 
villages, then there 
must be fewer 
demands on the 
people to be other 
than what they are. 
Is it not time for the 
dominant white 
society to reconsider 
its directions and 
demands? Are we 
secure enough to 
allow Native 
solutions to Native 
problems, or must 
we insist on our 
solutions to what we 
think are their 
problems? We in the 
white community 
must expand our 
values to include a 
sincere appreciation 
for the beauty of the 
ethnic diversity the 
Natives of Alaska 
have devised and 
maintained. 
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Jon Warren of Crossing Paths Singers and Dancers holds a mirror for a friend as they dress for a ceremonial dance and drum 
session near the end of the Glennallen gathering. 
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Warren practices a Plains Indian dance. 
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diamond beneath the Wrangell 
Mountains, the roots of a 
revolution were quietly taking 


ip. 

For five days last August, a 
couple hundred Alaska 
Natives gathered to discuss the 
problems facing people in the 
villages. A few were 
counselors, social workers or 
political leaders, but most 
were just regular people — 
many of them former 
alcoholics or drug abusers — 
trying to live a decent life, 
worried about the future and 
eager to visit with people from 
other places struggling with 
the same issues. 

They shared their 
experiences and talked about 
solutions. They danced to 
traditional music, and boogied 
to a Native rock band. Ina 
ceremony at the end of the 
retreat, they vowed to stay 
sober, respect the people they 
live around and work toward 
improving life back home. 

e gathering was one of 
the most visible signs of a 
movement percolating in 
dozens of villages over the 
past two years. Known as the 
“sobriety movement,” its goal 
is a Native world unimpaired 
by alcohol or drugs, one in 
which widespread alcoholism 
is no longer considered 
normal. 

The aim of the movement 
goes well beyond that, though, 
and includes reshaping Native 
communities and culture all 
over Alaska, places where 
people are being destroyed by 
changes and forces they don't 
understand and haven’t been 
able to control. 


— 
GLIMMERS OF LIGHT 

It is a long, slow, extreme 
uphill struggle. The movement 
is so new it’s difficult to tell 
how much of an effect, if any, 
it is having. 

The problems are so 
complex that there’s no single, 
proven way.to solve them. 
Villages are trying dozens of 
approaches, from Alcoholics 
Anonymous to traditional 
Native spirituality and ritual, 
from legal sovereignty to 
est-like ‘personal growth” 
seminars. saad 

“Tt’s not the kind of thing 
you can look and see big 
dynamic successes,” said Mary 
O’Connor, health educator for 
the North Slope Borough in 
Barrow. ‘You can’t say, ‘Yep, 
it’s working. We're real 
successful.’ You're dealing in 
people's lives. It’s an 
over-time kind of thing.” 

What the sobriety 
movement has stressed above 
all else is a philosophy that it 
must be the people of the 
villages — not health agencies, 
not the government, not the 
regional corporations — who 
take responsibility for their 
own well-being. With that 
comes pride, unity with others 
doing the same thing, and 
increased control over their 
lives. 

“You've got to start 
someplace,” said Doug Modig, 


See Page H-3, HOPE 
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© What we're saying is, “You got to help yourself. We can maybe help you do 
that, but you’ve got to be the one to do it.’ 
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director of the alcohol 
program for the Rural Alaska 
Community Action Program, a 
state- and federally-funded 
social service agency. 

“We started with the idea 
that people are impaired by 
alcohol and that has to stop if 
you're going to deal with these 
other problems. ... As long as 
people are drinking, they don’t 
have a choice. When they stop, 
they do. 

“We're not just talking 
about alcohol. It's a real broad 
thing. We're talking about 
suicides, and sexual abuse, and 
domestic violence. We're 
talking about economics and 
ineffective local government. 

“We're talking about 
personal responsibility that 
results in self-determination. 
... It suggests a unity, that 
people aren't doing it alone.” 

Modig, a Tsimshian Indian 
from Ketchikan, runs the only 
statewide alcohol program in 
Alaska, and has been at the 
center of the sobriety 
movement from its beginnings. 
Two years ago, RuralCap 
banned alcohol from its 
functions, a move since 
followed by several regional 
Native corporations. 

Since then, Modig and his 
associate, Amy Lohr, have 
traveled to more than 20 
villages, been invited to 25 
others and worked with more 
than 90. They say they listen 
to what communities want, 
then help establish 
appropriate alcoholism and 
development programs. 

“The approach from the 
agencies in the past has 
always been, ‘We'll come help 





; Anchorage 
you,” What we're saying is, Don Burnstick ‘‘jump starts’ Nellie Ewan. The tug Is a psychological technique designed to help people express their emotions. 


‘You got to help yourself. We 
can maybe help you do that, single psychologist to make 


but you've got to be the one to uent visits to a village, 
do it,” Modig said. there have been efforts to 
e regional health train residents to counsel one 


Corporations and government —_ another. 

health agencies have begun to “Nobody can come in from 
tailor Programs to the needs outside and solve the 

and wishes of specific problems,” said Carla Bonney, 
communities rather than use a Pekan of the tribal-run 


Single model for all. For ith d t in the 
example, rather than rely on a village of Tanana, in the 








Interior. “But for so many 
years, people, Native people, 
have been told they're not 
capable of solving their own 
problems. There's been an 
erosion of self-esteem that 
back to the missionaries. 
“It's not a big flow, 
something huge that’s 
everywhere. It's 
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We'll hear that somebody 
here similar 


ideas and tee a positi village young 
7 ive 
thing) aimee adults killed themselyes in 16 
Alcoholics 


attending, it 
was believed t» be the largest 
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— Doug Modig 
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What can be done to 
combat the rising 
rate of alcoholism, 
suicide and 
self-destructive 
behavior in the 
villages? 


ee 


We need to start 
paying attention to 
the elders and their 
observation that the 
true nature of the 
sickness in the 
villages is 
dependency, which 
has led to loss of 
direction and 
self-esteem. Healing 
will have to come 
from within through 
the re-awakening of 
the independence, 
pride and sense of 
purpose that once 
Suided the people in 
their journey 
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meeting was held 
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AA meeting ever on the Yukon 
River. Regular meetings have 
been held since. 

On the North Slope, perhaps 
the most affluent local 
government in Alaska, young 
adults who have given up 
booze have gone on 
borough-owned television to 
talk about it. 

Attendance at statewide 
gatherings like the one in 
Glennallen has increased 
steadily. 

While some communities 
have tried banning booze — 
with varying degrees of 
success — there are no 
examples of Alaska villages 
that have successfully gone 
from rampant alcoholism to 
widespread sobriety. Sobriety 
advocates hope that, over 
time, some communities will 
emerge as examples of what is 
possible. That will take years, 
they admit. 
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*We started with the 
idea that people are 
impaired by alcohol and 
that has to stop if you’re 
going to deal with these 
other problems. .. .As 
long as people are 
drinking, they don’t 
have a choice. When 
they stop, they do. 


— Doug Modig 





® You can’t hide a lot of 
stuff that happened, 
can’t keep it inside. You 
stand up and share. 


— Lloyd Dick 








Lower 48. 

“When things get really 
desperate, when a whole 
community is ready to go 
down, when things get really 
bad, it’s time to do 
something,” Lloyd Dick, a 
23-year-old from Alkali Lake, 
told participants at 
Glennallen. He told of losing 
family members and friends, 
and struggling with alcohol 
and drugs himself. 

“T used to do about five hits 
of acid in one night,” he said. 
“Really get stoned. I'm really 
grateful for being alive. I 
travel maybe thousands of 
miles, and talk a little bit, 
maybe one or two, it would be 
really nice if you’d listen and 
recognize what's happening 
with this alcohol..., You 
can't hide a lot of stuff that 
happened, can’t keep it inside. 
You stand up and share.” 

Later, David West, a huge 
man with long, dark braids 
who leads the Fairbanks-based 
Crossing Paths drummers, sat 
in a circle of singers around a 





——__ 
TO SHOW THE WAY big drum in right field. He 
More than anything else, slowly pounded a beat and, in 
Alaska’s sobriety movement a high, strong, ghostly wail, 
has been influenced by Alkali sang a traditional Sioux chant. 
Lake, an Indian village in Others also beat the drum and 
British Columbia that — answered his chants, or danced 
through the will of its people slowly around it. 
— went from 100 percent Between songs, West spoke: 
alcoholism to almost complete = “We'share the dream of the 





‘Anchorage Daily News/FranOurner = people of Alkali Lake, that we 
can kill this enemy, It’s been a 
prayer of ours for a long time, 


sobriety. It took 15 years. ; 
Alkali Lake's struggle was _ David West of Crossing Paths Singers and Dancers blesses a new shawl. 
depicted in the film “The 


Honour of All,” with residents _ people learn what happened and say, ‘If they can do it, to Alaska to talk about what _that it would be the Native 

of the town portraying there. maybe we can do it.’ People happened there, as have people that would show the 
themselves as the drunks they “It's been real influential,” look at that and they see real people from Four Worlds way out from under the 

once were. Cassettes of the said Modig. Dozens of villages _live Native people. It’s not a Development Council, an disease of alcoholism, for this 
movie have circulated in Alaska have problems as Hollywood thing.” Alberta-based Native is our country. We were put 
extensively throughout rural bad or worse than the old Over the past couple of organization that has worked here, we're from here. 

Alaska for the past year, with Alkali Lake, he said. “It’s a years, people from Alkali extensively on Native “Tt should be us that has the 
demand increasing as more vision of hope. People see it Lake have made several trips alcoholism in Canada and the strength to show the way.” 
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Many of Alaska’s best-known Native leaders have been in the 


forefront of corporate and legislative battles, but conspicuously 


absent from the fight against alcohol-fueled death and destruction. 


By JOHN TETPON 
and BILL WHITE 
Daily News reporters 
n a Brisk Wednesday 
afternoon last October, 
about 50 villagers met 
to discuss their world, a world 
in which alcoholic death and 
destruction are as cruelly 
commonplace as winter’s chill 
and welfare. 

They discussed cultural 
disruption, wife beating, 
sexual abuse of children. 
Broken hearts and spirits. 
Despondency. Despair. 
Homicide and suicide. 

Death and violence in a 
numbing fog of booze and 
drugs have become the norm, 
said Kenneth Charlie, an 
Athabascan from Minto. 

This was a special 
conference under the auspices 
of the health arm of the 
Alaska Federation of Natives, 
the powerful political voice of 
the Native corporations. But 
as in past years at meetings 
where alcoholism and drug 
abuse were at issue, Native 
leaders were conspicuously 
absent. 

Instead, the leaders were 
assembling two blocks away 
to craft a final position on 
controversial legislation to 
ki Native corporations and 
Tana in Native control after 
1991. 

The survival and 
profitability of their 
companies have preoccupied 
Native leaders at the expense 
of virtually all other issues. 

“What the hell is the matter 
with our leaders?” asked 
Chuck Hunt, a Bethel activist 
against drug and alcohol 
abuse, in a recent column in 
the Tundra Drums newspaper. 

In Alaska, the suicide rate 
for Native Americans is four 
times the national rate. Fetal 


alcohol syndrome — an unborn 


child damaged by its mother’s 
drinking — is two and a half 
times more common among 
Ties woes has a 
Indians, Eskimos and Aleuts 
are more than three times as 
likely to be raped, four times 
oa katy te By soe 


ith. 
“We're so busy with 1991 






_ Stuff, we tend not to bother 
with those issues,”’ said Glenn 
Fredericks, president of the 
Kuskokwim Corp. and 
co-chairman of AFN, ‘Maybe 
that's wrong, but that’s the 
way it is.’’ 

But the growing 
self-destructive behavior 
among Natives and a growing 
restlessness among 
shareholders cannot be ignored 
by the leadership much longer, 
Fredericks acknowledged. 
tote ne Seay tt 
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Ai or ghee es 
legates from Tanana 
Chiefs 


ing. 
They left behind a harshly 
worded statement 
AFN for : 


Rosemarie Maher, chairwoman of the board of the Doyon Ltd., talks with 
Thompson at Doyon’s non-alcoholic hospitality suite at the Hotel Captai 
convention in Anchorage last October. 


of the Copper River Native 
Association. ‘'They’re the ones 
who choose our battles. 
They’re the ones who set the 
tone, the atmosphere and the 
agenda." 

Some leaders — like many 
of their white counterparts — 
have had their own st: les 


Where are the leaders? 
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Doyon president Morris 
in Cook during the AFN 


the sobriety movement Is 
budding in the Bush with 
lesser known leaders at the 
forefront. An tet af 
among some leaders 
that thee must take a stand. 


— 
LEADERS MUST LEAD 
Jonathan Solomon took the 
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from grace in a haze of booze 
Last August, two years after 
swearing off liquor, he 
delivered a spellbinding 
confession. 

“I found this out, there’s no 
two ways about drunk. There's 
no such thing as a social 
drinker. You're either a drunk 
or you're sober. There’s 
nothing in between.”” 

His audience comprised 
about 100 Natives from across 
Alaska gathered in Glennallen 
to rally disciples to an 
emerging sobriety movement. 

Solomon's message to the 
throng: Demand sobriety of 
your leaders. It's a message 
being spread to the distant 
reaches of the Bush by a 
handful of lesser leaders fed 
up with apathy at the top. 

“You can't have g normal 
life when two-thirds of your 
leaders are walking around 
drunk,” says Nathan Toots, 
mayor of Scammon Bay and a 
leader in the 
Yukon-Kuskokwim Delta dry 
movement. 

“T’ve seen kids 2 or 3 years 
old passing a little bottle 
around and playing as if they 
were drunk. It’s amusing. But 
it’s rede devastating. My God, 
... they will grow up thinking 
it’s all right to beat my wife 
and throw the kids out the 
door.” 

The rolls of Native leaders 
through the years are littered 
with the names of men scarred 
by drinking or drug problems. 

Harold Napoleon was once a 
rising star in the Bethel region 
and prominent head of the 

Association of \ 
Council Presidents. 

In 1984, Napoleon beat his 
4-year-old son to death in a 
d Tage. He was 
sentenced to 40 years in 
prison, with 15 years 


ded, for a crime he said 
Ea dcipentt peeeianel 
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> ————————— 
Are adult Natives 
passing on an 
‘alcohol culture’ to 
their children 

instead of 

traditional culture 
and values? 


eoe— 
I realized we're 
making drunks out 

of our young people, 
just like our Native 
leaders did to me. 
First thing you do ts 
say to the person 





you're with, let's go 
have a drink. 





— JONATHAN SOLOMON, 
Athabascan indian leader 
from Fort Yukon 
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Are Native suicide 
and alcoholism 
problems 
fundamentally 


economic in nature? 
Would the problems 
ease if people had 

Jobs? 


ee 


Until people are 








sober, it's not the 
answer. You can give 
aguy a Job, if he 
doesn't want it, he’s 
gonna go out and 
drink up the money 
anyway. Sobriety has 


to come first, and the 


leaders have to want 
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More recent troubles of 
better-known leaders have 
grabbed headlines. 

Sam Kito, a highly paid 
Juneau lobbyist and former 
AFN president, was convicted 
in 1984 of four counts of giving 
away cocaine, a felony. He 
received a two-year suspended 
sentence. 

Last year, John Sackett, an 
influential former state 
senator and university regent, 
was indicted on a felony 
charge of misconduct 
involving cocaine. 

“The leadership needs to 
acknowledge that alcoholism 
is a problem. And they need to 
look at themselves,” said 
Brenda Itta, a former state 
legislator. 

Some leaders are doing just 
that. 

“T’m no saint. I like my 
beer. But I know I’ve got to 
remember never to get myself 
into situations where I'd be 
embarrassing to the people,”’ 
said Agafon Krukoff, 
president of Aleut Corp., the 
regional corporation for the 
Aleutians. 

Thompson, the head of 
Doyon, said he still drinks, 
but he’s careful about how he 
behaves in public. “I try not to 
get drunk in front of 
shareholders, especially the 
young ones.” 

“If I had the opportunity to 
talk with Sackett and Kito, I'd 
say, ‘People are watching 
you.’” 





PRESSURE FROM ELDERS 


Early last October, 
Thompson was apprehensive. 

His company, Doyon Ltd., 
had scheduled an alcohol-free 
reception for the AFN 
convention to comply with the 
new, corporate anti-booze 
policy. In the past, the 
convention had been as much a 
reason to party as an occasion 
to address the common 
concerns of the Native 
community. 

Would anyone come to a 
reception without alcohol, 
Thompson wondered 
nervously, 

About 150 did. Thompson 
greeted them at the door, 
smiling, shaking hands and 
chatting. 

“T thought we had a good 
crowd,”. he said later. ‘‘A lot 
of people appreciated that we 
weren't serving alcohol and 
that they could bring their 
kids.” 

At Doyon and elsewhere, 
the push to address drug and 
alcohol abuse has more often 
come from outside, rather than 
from the designated leaders. 

Last March, the Interior’s 
elders told the boards of 
Doyon and the Tanana Chiefs, 
a social service non-profit 
corporation, to take a tough 
stand against drugs and 
alcohol. From that came a bold 
statement that “alcohol and 
drugs offer nothing to our 
Native villages but broken 
spirits, broken families, pain, 
grief, suffering and 
death. ...” 

The groups called for 
ordinances against drugs and 
alcohol, harsh justice for 
bootleggers and drug pushers, 
and booze-free activities. 

An anti-booze policy 
adopted last year by Ahtna 
Inc., the Copper Center-based 
regional corporation, is less 
sweeping, but it, too, came in 
response to a call from the 
region's elders. 

Roy Ewan, the Ahtna chief 
executive, warned employees 
that appearing drunk in public 
or showing signs of alcoholism 
was inviting termination. 

“They get cured or get 
fired,’’ he said. 

Sen. Willie Hensley, 
D-Kotzebue, a top-tier Native 
leader, said, ‘We cannot 
continue to leave social 
problems to non-profits 
anymore.” 

Hensley, the president of 
NANA, the Kotzebue-area 
regional corporation, heads a 
Senate special committee on 
suicide prevention that plans 
to propose solutions this year 
to the legislature. The 
committee was formed after 
Hensley’s cousin tried to kill 
herself, 

“Tt’s almost a therapeutic 
thing for (villagers) to talk 
about suicide,” he said after 
taking testimony in 
Fairbanks, Bethel, Kiana and 
Sitka. For a long time 
villagers had been “really 
waiting for somebody to come 
along and talk about suicide.” 

As for the leaders, he said, 
they have been ‘‘so darn busy 
trying to improve the physical 


i i 








Military and Veterans affairs 


environment that what 
matters inside, the spiritual 
part of the people, has been 
sort of set aside.” 

One leader did try to finda 
ae for the agony all around 


In the early 1980s, John 
Schaeffer, Hensley’s 
predecessor as the head of 
NANA, was stunned by a rash 
of suicides. ‘There were nine 
suicides just the year before,” 


Former NANA President John Schaeffer and now adjutant General of the Department of 


he said. ‘We knew we had a 
problem.” 

“I asked for the names of 
everyone in the region who 
had committed suicide.” He 
paused. “That was the hard 
part. I knew most of them.”” 

Schaeffer spearheaded the 
Spirit Committee, a round 
table of village elders, in a 
search for answers. Finally, 
the elders agreed that NANA's 
people should look to the past 


f 


it depended too much on the 
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6, asked for the 
names of 
everyone in the 
region who had 
committed 
suicide. That 
was the hard 
part. | knew most 
of them. ® 





— John Schaeffer 
Anchorage Daily News/Fran Durner, 
for help. They built an force of Schaeffer's 
educational program arounda _ personality, and he just 
list of such Inupiat values as burned out, he said. 
spirituality, knowledge of NANA has banned liquor 
language and responsibility to from its Red Dog mine site 
the tribe. northeast of Kotzebue. And it 
“For a year, nobody killed closed the bar in its Kotzebue 
themselves,” Schaeffer said. hotel. But the suicide problem 
Then the suicides resumed, is as bad as ever, maybe 
Why? Maybe it was because _ worse, he said. 
the leaders of the movement “Trying to help people in 
eased off after a while. Maybe ule is the hardest job there 


WHO TO TURN TO? 


Many agencies and government organi- 
zations, either by their actions or their 
silence, have an effect on what happens 
in rural Alaska. Are you satisfied with: 
1. Your local mayor or city manager? 
2. Your municipal council and, in some 


6. Your non-profit social and health 
‘service corporation? 

‘State government and statewide organi- 
zations can be part of the solution, or 
Part of the problem. Who can you talk 
to? 


* The governor's office. Anchorage, 
561-4228; Juneau, 465-3500; Fair- 
banks, 452-1545. 

*The Alcoholic Beverage Control 
Board, 277-8638. 

*The Department of Law. Criminal 
Division In Juneau is 465-3428, or your 
local district attorney's office, 

* The Department of Health and Social 
Services. Anchorage, 561-4211; Ju- 
neau, 465-3030. Office of Alcoholism 
and Drug Abuse, 561-4213 or 586- 
6201 

* The Department of Community and 
Regional Affairs, for information and 
ideas on community development and 
local aid programs. Anchorage, 561- 
8586; Juneau, 465-4700; Fairbanks, 
452-7126; Nome, 443-5457; Kotze- 
bue, 442-3696; Bethel, 543-3475; Dil- 
lingham, 842-5135; Kodiak, 486-5736. 
© Your state legislator, and legislators 
who hold important committee seats 
Write them at Box V (MS 3100), Ju- 
neau, AK 99811. The co-chairmen of 
the House Health, Education and Social 
Services Committee are Johnny Ellis, 
D-Anchorage, and Nillo Koponen, D-Fair- 
banks. The Senate Health, Education 
and Social Services Committee Chair- 
man is Paul Fischer, R-Soldotna. The 
vice chairman Is Joe Josephson, D-An- 


chorage. 

ne Federation of Natives, 274- 
3611, 

* Alaska Native Health Board, 337- 
0028. 

* Alasks Native Brotherhood, 586- 
2049, 

© Sen. Frank Murkowski (271-3735), 
Sen. Ted Stevens (271-5915) or Rep. 
Don Young (271-5978). 


@ “THE HONOUR OF ALL", @ video 
docu-drama, tells of the 15-year struggle 
by Sushwap indians of Alkali Lake in 
British Columbia to overcome a 100 
percent alcoholism rate on thelr re- 
serve.Anyone interested in viewing “The 
Honor of All” video can contact the 
organizations below, which either lend it, 
of arrange for viewing in their office, 
Alaska Council-on-Prevention of Alcohol 
‘and Drug Abuse inc. 

7612 Old Seward Highway, Suite A 
Anchorage, AK 99518 

Contact: Marcia Michel 

349-6602 

(Other name and phone number of other 
outlets where “The Honour of All" is 
available through the council.) 


@ “EVERYDAY CHOICES” Is a 90-min- 
ute film about Bethel’s struggle against 
alcoholism. It focuses on the pain alcohol 
has brought to the village, the healing 
process and joy of life returning. To order 
@ copy, write: 


Sarah Elder 

Alaska Native Heritage Film Project 
University of Alaska Museum@ 
907 Yukon Dr.@ 

Fairbanks, AK 99775-1200 

Or, call 474-7436 or 474-7437@ 





A People in Peril, the Daily News’ series 
about the self-destruction of Alaskan Natives, 
has been compiled into one 80-page publication. 
Copies may now be purchased at any of the 
seven Waldenbooks stores located throughout 
Alaska, by sending in the order form below, or 
by coming to the Daily News at 1001 Northway 
Drive. Supplies are limited. 


Cost - $2.00 plus $1.50 shipping and handling 
for each copy. For orders of 100 or more, the 
cost is 75* plus the cost of shipping. Call 


CRISIS NUMBERS 


Every Alaskan with access to a telephone 
has someone to talk to if they start feeling 
self-destructive. Juneau, Fairbanks and 

have local crisis lines. And 
there Is a toll-free 800 number that 
everyone can use; Juneau: 586-4357, 
Answers from 7 p.m. to 11 p.m. At other 
times, use the 800 number. Anchorage 
276-1600. Answers 24 hours a day 
Fairbanks: 452-4357. Answers 24 hours 
@ day. Everywhere in Alaska: 800-478- 
1600. In some locations, you may have 
to dial 1-800-478-1600. Answers 24 
hours a day. 


FETA! OHOL SCREENING 


North Pacific Rim, the non-profit human 
services corporation affiliated with the 
Chugach Native Regional Corporation, 
offers a clinic through the Alaska Native 
Medical Center that screens pregnant 
women for fetal alcohol syndrome risk. 
Women who think they may be at risk of 
giving birth to a fetal alcohol syndrome 
child can call the hospital at 279-6661 
‘and ask for the prenatal clinic, 


MENTAL HEALTH FACILITIES 


Alaskans with alcohol and drug problems 
or with emotional problems affecting 
themselves or their family may seek help 
from & community mental healthy pro- 
gram. These programs are funded largely 
by state and federal governments, and 
they operate as either a free service or 
on @ sliding scale depending on ability to 
pay. Below are some facilities, by region: 
* ANCHORAGE AREA; Southcentral 
Counseling Center, 563-1000; Aleutian 
Pribliof Islands Association, 276-2700; 
Crisis inc., 276-1600; Employment & 
Training Center of Alaska, 279-6617; 
Mat-Su Community Counseling Center, 
376-2411 


* KENAI PENINSULA: South Peninsula 
Mental Health Center, 235-7701; Central 
Peninsula Mental Health Center, 376- 
2411 


* KODIAK & PRINCE WILLIAM SOUND: 
Cordova Community Hospital, 424-8300; 
Kodiak Island Mental Health Center, 
486-5742; Valdez Counseling Center, 
635-2638. 


* SOUTHWEST & ALEUTIANS: Yukon 
Kuskokwim Health Corp. (Bethel), 543- 
3682; Dillingham Mental Health Program, 
842-1230; Aleutian Counseling Center, 
581-1761 


* INTERIOR: Kuskokwim Community 
Counseling Program (Aniak), 675-4445; 
Copper River Mental Health Center, 
822-5241; Yukon-Koyukuk Mental 
Health Center (Galena), 656-1617; Fair- 
banks Community Health Center, 452- 
1575; Hospitality House (Fairbanks), 
456-6445; Tanana Chiefs (Fairbanks), 
452-2446; Fairbanks Crisis Center, 
479-0166; Fort Yukon Behavioral Cen- 
ter, 662-2526; McGrath-Anvik Communi- 
ty and Family Services, 524-3867; Yu- 
kon-Tanana Mental Health Program, 
366-7269; Tok Area Mental Health Pro: 
gram, 883-5106 


© SOUTHEAST: COHO Mental Health 
Services (Craig), Lynn Canal Mental 
Health Program (Haines), 766-2177; Ju- 
meau Regional Mental Health Program, 
686-5280; SEARCH (Juneau), Gateway 
Community Mental Health Center (Ketchi- 
kan), 225-4135; Sitka Mental Health, 
747-8994. 


* NORTHWEST & NORTH SLOPE: North 
Slope Borough Mental Health Program. 
(Barrow), 852-5600; Manillaq Mental 
Health Center (Kotzebue), 442-3311 
Norton Sound Family Services (Nome), 
443-6206 


“Six years ago we saw (———_5—— 
the outlines of this 
story, but not its full, 
terrible face. And six 
years later, the story 
is in the newspaper.” 
— Howard Weaver 
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ALCOHOLISM TREATMENT FACILITIES 


In Alaska, By Region 














Facility Some Ot Services Offered Phone 
ANCHORAGE 





Alaska Council of Alcohol & Drug Abuse Consultation, education and prevention 349-6602 
Akoela House Inc. intermediate care, outpatient and aftercare, consultation 561-5266 
‘Aleutian/Pribilof Islands Assoc. Inc. Outreach, consultation, education, prevention and outpatient care 276-2700 
‘Aicohol Safety Action Program Misdemeanor services 264-0735 
Center for Alcohol and Addiction Studies (UAA) Training, education, research and evaluation 766-1801 


for Orug Problems Outpatient drug care, methadone maintenance, detox, aftercare, outreach 3 
‘Charter North Hospital (private) Inpatient, outpatient and aftercare 

CIRI's Ammouak Alcoholism Treatment Program Intermediate care, outpatient, outreach and aftercare 

Employee Assistance Prog., Consultants of Alaska (private) Consuitation, education, prevention and outpatient care 

Human Affairs inc. (private) Consultation, education and prevention 

North Point Milam Recovery Center of Alaska (private) Outpatient and aftercare, consultation and education 

The North Pacific Rim Consultation, education and prevention 

‘Satvation Army Clitheroe Center Consuttation, education and prevention, outpatient and aftercare 

‘Spectrum Counseling Outpatient care 

RurAL CAP inc. Consultation, education and prevention 

Veterans Administration Alcohol Treatment Unit Outpatient care, consultation, education and prevention 

Volunteers of America of Alaska Outpatient, intermediate, long-term and aftercare 

ANIAK 

Consultation, education, prevention and outpatient care 

BARROW \ 

Outpatient, outreach and aftercare, consultation, education and orevention 
BETHEL \ 
Intermedicate care, outpatient and aftercare, inmate substance abuse 
Oupatient, aftercare, outreach, consultalion, education end prevention 
Training and education 

COPPER CENTER 

Emergency, outpatient, intermediate and after care, outreach, consultation, education 
CORDOVA 

Education and prevention, outpatient and after care, Alcohol Safety Action Program 
CRAIG/KLAWOCK 

Outpatient and after care. outreach, consultation, education and prevention 
Youth prevention 

DILLINGHAM 

Education, prevention, outpatient and after care, Alcohol Satety Action Program 
FAIRBANKS 

Alaska Counseling (private) Outpatient, after care and outreach 

Regional Center for Alcohol & Other Addictions Intermediate care, outpatient and after care, emergency services, education 
FNAIFCAOA Training = 

KILA Inc. Outpatient care and detoxification, methadone maintenance, consultation, education 
Milam Recovery Center (private) ‘Outpatient and after care 

Tanena Chiels Conference inc. Consuttation, education and prevention 

FORT YUKON 

Outpatient end after care, outreach, consultation, education and prevention 
GALENA 

Outpatient and after care, consultation, education, prevention 

JUNEAU 

Emergency services, outpatient and intermediate care 

Intermediate care 

inpatient care 

‘Consultation, education and prevention, Alcohol Safety Action Program 
Outpatient care, outreach, consultation, education and prevention 

KENAI 

Outpatient care, outreach, consultation, education, prevention 
KETCHIKAN 

Outreach, outpatient, intermediate and after care, consultation and education 
Youth prevention 

KopIak 

Certification training and other training as needed 

KOTZEBUE 

Outreach, outpatient and intermediate care, after care, consultation, education 
McGRATH 

Outreach, outpatient and after care, consultation, education and prevention 
NOME 

PETERSBURG 

Outreach, outpatient and after care, consultation, drop-in center, education 
SELDOVIA 

Outreach, outpatient and after care, consuftation, education and prevention 
SEWARD 

Outreach, outpatient and after care, consultation, education, prevention 
SITKA 

Outreach, outpatient, after care, consultation, education, prevention 

Youth prevention 


258-7575 
337-1800 
562-2812 
662-0794 
662-4011 
276-2121 
243-1181 
562-4104 
279-2511 
279-0627 
279-9634 





‘Community Counseling, Kuskokwim Native Assoc 675-4445 


‘Substance Abuse Treatment, NSB Health 8 Social Services 852-2557 
643-2129 
543-3321 
643-3321 


Phillips Alcoholism Treatment Center 
‘Yukon-Kuskokwim Alcoholism and Drug Abuse Program 
Southwest Regional Training Program 


Mental Health/Substance Abuse Services 822-5241 


Cordova Community Hospital 424-8000 


626-3662 
826-3243 


Communities Organized for Health Options 
Craig Youth Center 
Bristol Bay Area Health Corp.'s Alcoholism Program 842-5266 


479-8160 
452-1648 





| 


452-5972 
456-4526 
452-2446 


Tanana Chiefs Conference's behavioral health services 662-2526 


‘Yukon-Koyukuk Mental Health/ Alcohol Program 656-1617 
Juneau's Alcohoksm & Drug Abuse Central Agency 
Gastineau Manor Halfway House 

Juneau Recovery Unit 

National Council on Alcoholism-Juneau 

‘Southeast Alaska Regional Health Corp. 


586-5280 
780-6661 
780-4948 
789-9270 
463-4000 





‘Cook inlet Council on Alcohol & Drug Abuse 283-3658 


225-4154 
225-2540 


Gateway Center for Human Services, Alcohol & Drug Abuse 
Ketchikan Youth Services 

South Central Area Alcohol Training 486-3726 
Manillag Association 442-3311 
McGrath-Anvik Community and Family Services 524-3781 
Norther Lights Recovery Center, Norton Sound Health Corp. 443-3311 
Petersburg Council on Alcoholism inc, 772-3562 
‘South Kachemak Inc. Alcoholism Program 234-7807 
‘Seward Life Action Council 224-5257 


747-3636 
747-3500 
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SOLDOTNA 
Outpatient, inpatient, after care 
TANANA 

Youth prevention 

TOK 


Outreach, outpatient and after care, consultation, education and prevention 
VALDEZ 
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Mat-Su Council on Prevention of Alcoholism & Drug Abuse Outreach, cupatient and after care, consultation, education and prevention 


SELL 
Outreach, outpatient and after care, consultation, education and prevention 
© Anercare provides followup care to patients who have progressed sutfiently through emergency, Inpatient and/or outpatient services. 
1B Consuttation, education end services ae provided Dy many of the orpanizations listed above. Specific goals inchde the dissemination of information to incresse public ewereness 
ea es eet ci td SF tc Spt een gn Penns Bay Fs ROS 


cree, are eer cad 24 howe 8 Gay to Weave who hene aoute problem relaied 19 slonhet er drug use, irmmediate diagnosis and medical caro, as wel as referral for continuing care 


F.Hoeote care (inpetiend a provided to those requtng 24-hour medical supervakn W & howl or other sutably equlpped media seting. The average length of stay te 28 days and incorporates 


@ Imermediste residential 
ane a ome Tn chase enton aay ane mew’ Rox mona he peer where they receive agnostic eerdoes, counseling and the support 
8 Cutpation care services provide to diagnostic and counseling Services to nonresidertial patients. 


See ee et a ca een 1 AY Deore endo tren, 1 ert pope ae fries the eat f sacs, ete need neces nd fo nate 


|B Training and education ectrites are designed to Increase the knowlnciog and skits of professionals who provide substance abuse treatment services. 
| Youth prevention programs provide strucheed preventon/educaton and recreational acthiies to young peorse at ak 
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By RICHARD E. WISECARVER 

t is a tremendous relief to 
1 discover that I am not 

alone in comprehending the 
magnitude of the tragedy 
occurring among the Native 
people of Alaska. I have 
known many of the victims of 
the tragedy that continues to 
unfold in rural Alaska. 

I knew Lucy Young, the 
Sitka murder victim Ronnie 
Chappell wrote about. Her 
brother was a close friend. 

Thad heard of her death, 
but it did not sink in until I 
read Chappell’s article. I now 
feel compelled to speak of the 
tragedy wrought by alcohol in 
western Alaska. 

I lived in Bethel for 10 
years. In 1970 when I arrived 
in Bethel, I found a rustic 
community with a unique 
character that made me feel 
like I had found a town where 
I could really belong. I soon 
had a good job, a large home 
and many friends, but by 1979 
Thad.sold my home at a loss in 
order to escape a nightmare. 

What nightmare drove me 





O A Dally News editorial 





here is good news and 
bad news in the recent 


news, of course, is the fact that 
Alaska State Troopers were 
able to pull off a major 
five-month undercover 
investigation — no small feat 
in the small, close-knit towns 


d ‘ 


from my home? The constant 
and senseless loss of too many 
friends. I simply grew weary 
at heart from attending 
funerals of people I cared 
about. 

I liked Bethel and became a 
part of it. I became a foster 
parent and a volunteer 
fireman. I fished commercially 
and for subsistence. I hunted 
and traveled by boat and snow 
machine. I came to know 
hundreds of people in the 
Yukon-Kuskokwim Delta, and 
I admired the way they lived. 

Their lives seemed difficult 
to me, and yet they seemed to 
accept life the way it came. I 
liked to visit with friends and 
their families in the villages 
around Bethel. Their lives 
were interesting and viable. I 
saw many things to learn from 
these people, and yet I had an 
uneasy fe : 

It didn’t take many paydays 
to realize that the local idea of 
a good time was to drink 
alcohol until a state of 
unconsciousness was reached. 

The city operated a liquor 
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Tragedy of Native deaths will mark us 


store and soon afterwards two 
bars opened. Thirteen people 
froze to death that year 
because of alcohol. 

I drank my share of alcohol, 
too. My wife’s sister still bears 
the scar on her face from a 
snow machine ride she took 
with me while I was drunk. 
That winter for me was the 
beginning of a litany of 
tragedy that drove me from 
the Y-K Delta. 

It began with the loss of 
dear friends and the final blow 
was the loss of an infant son, 
who died suddenly and 
unexpectedly. Nearly every 
loss was related to alcohol, 
and even though I left the Y-K 
Delta in 1980 the loss of dear 
friends continues. 

Larry Beans, a longtime 
friend, was killed by a 
drunken snow machine driver 
in St. Marys. I knew the driver 
and his family, too. I still care 
about the people of the Y-K 
Delta, but I can no longer live 
among them; the sadness is 
more than I can deal with. 

The cemeteries of the Y-K 


taken steps to solve it. . 
The bad news, though, 
that those steps can only 
temporary until the legal 
loophole bootleggers fly 
through is closed. 


‘Under current law, 
pootlegging up to 12 liters of 
liquor is a misdemeanor on the 

_ first conviction — a wrist slap 
for a crime that often leaves 
violence, death and despair in 

maxim 


jum 
sentence for such a first 
and/ 
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owhere is the tragedy 
N of alcoholism sadder 
than when a baby lies 
fighting for life in a crib. 
Underweight, deformed or 
retarded, the children of Fetal 
Alcohol Syndrome are the 
worst kind of tragedy — 
preventable. 

Children born with FAS 
have it for one reason: Their 
mothers drank alcohol during 
pregnancy, Alaska Native 
babies have the highest known 
rate in the country. 

In Alaska, FAS stunts one 
in every 25 Native infants, 
sentencing them to a life of 
susceptibility to sickness and 
seizures, and slowed mental 
growth. At least four of every 
1,000 Native infants suffer 
from the worst cases: organ 
defects, arrested growth, facial 
deformities and mental 
retardation. 

Rural health officials say 
many Native women know of 
Fetal Alcohol Syndrome, but 
several factors make it 
difficult to curtail. If a woman 
drinks heavily, she can 
severely damage her unborn 
child before she even knows 
she is pregnant. Even ifa 
woman learns she is pregnant 
and wants to stop drinking, 
very few villages offer shelters 
or support programs. Women 
living in an alcoholic 
environment — especially 
women with other children — 
often have no escape. 

Certainly, individual 
responsibility must be at the 
heart of any program to end 
Fetal Alcohol Syndrome. 
Women who are liable to 
become pregnant should know 
better than to drink. 

Through the efforts of the 
Alaska Native Health Board, 
which oversees the health 
concerns of members of 
Alaska’s regional Native 
corporations, that message is 
starting to take root. Funded 
by federal and state'grants 
and contributions from the 
regional corporations, the 
board was the first to verify 
the FAS rate among Natives. 
It is now at the forefront of 
FAS prevention, and is 
working with the regions to 
develop their own programs. 

But such prevention has to 
be approached in the context 


Delta are tended with love and 
care. They are filled with the 
young and hold too many lost 
dreams. We visit our 
cemeteries often to revive the 
bitter sweet memories of what 
could have been and should 
have been. There are many 
visitors. 

Thave tried to understand 
what is killing my friends. I 
talked to Lucy Young when I 
saw her begin her journey into 
alcohol, but words didn't help. 
Her brother and I couldn’t 
understand what was wrong. 
She had kind, loving parents 
who did not drink and were 
supportive. Her family 
appeared to have successfully 
blended traditional lifestyle 
with white man economics. 
The disability checks received 
by their parents were not 
abused and did not prevent 
Lucy’s siblings from entering 
the wage world successfully 
while at the same time 
pursuing a subsistence 
lifestyle. 

The last time I saw Lucy, 
she was still pretty. She was 


year in jail. 
The state Senate has taken 
decisive action to change that 


by voting to 
make bootle; a felony. 
Sponsored by Bethel Sen. 
ther exis ie in i pie 
e w by 
the test rater re —not the 
second — a felony punishable 
by up to five years in jail and 
a $5,000 fine. 
selling a case of 
"t just 


Tegally 
serene 
table capitalism — it 


+ pee 


The littlest 
victims suffer 
wrath of FAS 
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of the larger question of 
alcoholism itself. Binge 
drinking and liquor 
dependency haunt many 
villages. Fetal Alcohol 
Syndrome is just one of the 
most visible products of the 
despair, boredom and lack of 
resources that feed such a 
pattern. 


The Native Health Board 
deserves praise for its 
pioneering work on FAS. But, 
it's time the state developed 
its own statistics and a 
comprehensive program to 
curtail this costly human 
tragedy. 

Continued education, 
accessible health care and an 
on-going effort to ameliorate 
the contributing causes of 
village alcoholism have a 
simplistic ring to them, but 
they remain the best hope for 
ending this self-induced 
syndrome. Programs designed 
for Native women who want 
to stop drinking also are 
needed — as are shelters to 
escape abusive or alcoholic 
homes. 


Change will come when 
individuals, one by one, make 
a personal decision not to 
drink recklessly, but a system 
must be in place to support 
that lonely decision. Without a 
state commitment, the awful 
pattern that sentences children 
for the mistakes of their 
parents will continue. 


forever 


high when she flagged down 
my cab and wanted me to 
drive her to the airport. She 
said she was leaving Bethel 
and her troubles behind. She 
thanked me for being a friend. 

I remember her goodbye 
and how happy she was to 
start all over. I never saw her 
again, but for me she will 

‘ways be as I saw her last. 

T have found that I could 
not escape the tragedy I 
thought I left behind in 
Bethel. I see old acquaintances 
at the ANS Hospital, I read 
the Bethel newspaper, and I 
can't avoid the obits. 

Healthy young men and 
toddlers don’t just pass away. 

I don’t know what the 
answer isforbringinganend | 
to tragedy in rural Alaska, but 
the magnitude of the problem 
is now out in the open. Every 
person who lives in Alaska is 
affected by this tragedy. 








conseq! 
bill recognizes that. 
Inevitably, if those who 
were arrested recently are 
convicted, other bootlegging 
operations will spring up. But 
a crackdown by troopers 
backed up by a tough new law 
_ demonstrate that Alaska is 
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DISSATISFACTION 
God can help all problems 


The recently reported wave 
of suicides among Natives 
should sadden and concern 
everyone. Some analysts blame 
alcohol as the primary reason; I 
insist they are wrong. The real 
Problem is dissatisfaction with 
one's self, one's life. 

Yet as a Christian I know 
that life can be beautiful if 
understood correctly. In my 
religion, the success of life is 
measure by how much a human 
being pleases the Divine Heart. 
All Christians search for 
meaning of existence; all 
science and thinking is directed 
toward this goal. No matter 
how hopeless one’s problems 
may appear, suicide somehow 
loses meaning if one’s eyes are 
set on God, whose love is 
infinite and whose gift of life is 
forever. I wish that more 
Native people, who struggle 
with the difficult problem of 
transition from one civilization 
to another, subscribed to this 
Christian thinking. 

As practical advice I suggest 
that more attention be paid to 
the Christian pope who thinks 
in terms of God and eternity, 
and through whom God 
lovingly teaches how to solve 
every human problem. Besides, 
travel also can have a healing 
effect. Seeing other people cope 
with adversities, discovering 
unsuspected new ways of 
thinking, can shorten the 
process of acculturation by 
centuries. 

Having just returned from a 
trip to Poland, I had the 
opportunity to admire how 
bravely Polish people confront 
seemingly hopeless life 
situations, with their eyes set 
on God and the intercession of 
his mother, Mary. No doubt, 
more than a thousand years of 
Christian civilization have 
taught them which are the 

sources of real strength. 
— Bohdan Szejner 


TAKE ACTION 
We are not powerless 


After reading the Daily 
News series ‘‘A People in 
Peril,”’ no one can continue to 

orance of the 
issues involved. With our 
awareness, how shall we 
approach these problems? Wait 
a hundred years, thus filling 
our history books with the 
tragic truths of how we allowed 
the Alaska Native to perish? 

Here are some things we can 








« Educators can present 
traditional Native culture and 
customs in the classroom, to 
further self-esteem among 
Native students, and to give 
Caucasian students a better 
understanding of the Native 
people. At the secondary level, 
include Native issues in current 
events and social studies 
curriculum. Incentives for these 
goals should be provided by 
school districts. 

Provide alcohol ane 
counseling for youth in the 
public schools. 

° an state and dove 
legislative representatives, 
asking them to approve a bill 
which would convict 
bootleggers with a class C 


felony charge. 
T’ve heard enough hogwash 
about our powerlessness. By 
bootlegging 


government are in effect 
advocating the sale of alcohol 


to Native people. 

Finally, in response to 
Bohdan Szejner’s letter, 
dispense with that Christian 
rot. It certainly didn’t help the 
American Indian. Also, 
remember that our nob! 

were largely 
for the destruction 
of the Native’s religious beliefs, 
and thus a crucial part of 
culture. 


— Anne Coray 
UNNECESSARY 
Why haven’t we learned? 


though there has been no 
history in human affairs ... as 
though, for example, there has 
been no record of economic 
cycles and boom-bust from 
which we could have learned 
better ... and as though we 
had no historical knowledge of 
culture clashes (distorted and 
intensified by land or gold or 
oil fever) to draw upon to help 
us prevent or minimize the 
suffering. 

The responsibility is 
everyone's, but the failure has 
been primarily one of 
leadership: the ‘‘white” 
business and public leadership 
drunk with the pursuit of 
power and greed and a 
project-mania fueled by oil 
dollars ... the Native 
leadership, consciously ignoring 
its own roots, hallucinating on 
visions of big-bucks business 
corporations on the 
establishment model, thus 
becoming willing accessories to 
their own victimization and to 
the tale of tears the Daily News 
has told .., and, underlying all, 
the failure of our educational 
leadership to provoke thought 
on basic issues .. , the failure to 
educate. 

It’s not as though we didn’t 
know. 

We chose to carry on as 
though we didn’t know. 

Shall we now have learned? 

— Charles Konigsberg 


NOT DOOMED 
Give FAS kids a chance 


The Daily News' series on 
life in rural Alaska and the 
problems Alaska Natives are 
facing is excellent. 

I take exception, however, to 
the headline that children with 
fetal alcohol syndrome (FAS) 
are “doomed to a life of 
misery." This statement 
perpetuates the stereotype that 
people experiencing disabilities, 
live lives of unhappiness and 
despair. , 

There is no question that 
causing brain damage to your 
unborn baby because of drug 
use is a senseless tragedy. 
These children have been 
robbed of many opportunities 
otherwise open for them. These 
personal limitations, however, 
do not preclude happiness, love 
or enjoyment of tife: 5 

It is time society realizes 
people with disabilities are not 
“victims” to be pitied. They are 
people who experience a full 
range of ernotions just as you 
and I do. They work to cope 
with their lives and their 
surroundings just as you and I 
do. They are not ‘doomed to 
lives of misery.” They are 
people just as you and I are. To 
imply otherwise robs all of us 
of the opportunity to live a life 
free of stereotypes. 

— Cheryl Myers 


SENSATIONALISM? 
A long-brewing problem 


I wasn’t surprised to read 
the Daily News’ special report 
on Alaska Natives, suicides and 
alcoholism, It's a story that had 
to be told sooner or later. What 
shocked me was the News 
giving it front-page coverage as 
if it were late-breaking news, It 
is sensationalism in the most 
degrading sense. Doesn’t this 
compound the misery and 
anguish of the families and 
friends of the victims involved? 
Media ethics aside, don’t we, as 
human beings, have an 
obligation to accord to the dead 
and dying some measure of 
dignity, no matter what the 
circumstances? 


The stories about young 
* Alaska Natives and suicides are 








Fresh snow on a flag at the cemetary in Fort Yukon. 


time and understanding and a 
great deal of compassion from 
those around us. 

The Anchorage Daily News 
may reach new heights in the 
newspaper world for this 
series, but it won't get any 
thanks from me or those who 
share my views. 

— Sylvia Carlsson 


FRIGHTENING 
Series opened my eyes 

I find Sylvia Carlsson’s 
letter as frightening and sad as 
the series on Bush alcoholism. 
She states that the series is 
“sensationalism in the most 
degrading sense.” Also that this 
is not late-breaking news. I 
must confess to my extreme 
ignorance of the depth of this 
deep-seated illness on the 
Alaska people. The situation 
may be old news to some, but 
never in the eight years I’ve 
lived in Anchorage did I even 
suspect the full extent of this = 
insanity. The series has opened 
my eyes and torn at my heart. 

For the family and friends of 
the victims, I say they are not 
exploited, but brave souls who 
have an opportunity to have 
the whole story told on behalf 
of a dying race. Where should 
this information be revealed, in 
the back pages, so the pain and 
bare truth don’t slap us upside 
the head? I can’t help but 
believe that this crisis is due to 
the very fact that everyone 
would just as soon keep it 
buried and pretend it’s not 
their problem. These people 
need help now. 

If this series starts the 
wheels turning to promote 
change, it will have provided 
the biggest service the citizens 
of Alaska could ask for. Those 
who see only the negatives 
rather than the point of the 
series have drastically missed 
the boat. Read the facts and see 
them for what they are; sad, 
tragic, grim, and last but not 
least, an opportunity to use 
them to turn a bad situation 


around. 
— Kathy Mingo 


—____.. 
DESIGNER DRUGS 
Chilling increase in use 
Thank you for your current 
in-depth series concerning 


alcohol and Alaska Natives. I 
hope it’s timeliness and honesty 





your series something about the 
growing phenomenon of 
combined alcohol/designer drug 
use in the Native population. 

— Julia A. Avessuk 


DRASTIC MEASURES 
Stem tide of suicide 


I want to thank you for your 
special edition on the problems, 
tragedies and suicides due to 
alcohol. 

It is my hope that Alaska’s 
Native people will tune 
themselves in to what’s 
happening. We, as a Native 
people, are losing it! How can 
we honestly and successfully 
fight for the land we call ours? 
There is no time to wait or 
waste. Drastic measures must 
be taken immediately to 
combat all the needless 
tragedies and suicides brought 
on by alcoho! abuse. 

We must kam how to deal. 

grief, our 
relationships (be they marriage, 
blood or kinship), We must seek 
the harmony of man and land 
that once held our ancestors 
solid. Village officers, IRA 
councils, tribal councils, etc. — 
take time to examine, discuss 
and take action on the effects 
and the role alcohol is taking in 
your village. Too often we wait 
until tragedy strikes and we 
are plagued and troubled with 
all the “ifs.” It's time to ask 
ourselves whether we are 
enforcing the laws we set for 
ourselves. 

Too often we tend to 
overlook evident problems 
within our communities. It's 
time to ask ourselves if the 
right decision was made and is 
it working? How can we 
improve local laws — do they 
need to be stiffer? Can we 
devise a suitable workshop in 
our schools to educate our 
children on the effects of drug 
and alcohol abuse? We must 
create an oasis that our 
children can turn to for help. 
Sy groups can be 

lished, if needed, and 
discussions encouraged. Let's 
put an end to all the Donna 
Steves, the Richard Pauls, 
Felix Rivers and all the rest 
who died so tragically. My 

felt sympathy goes out to 
their loved ones. 
— Helga D. M. Koehler 
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REACTIONS 


More must be done 


I want.to thank the Daily 
News for its incisive reporting 
on the Natives of rural Alaska 
Although it is painful reading, I 
am glad to see the story told in 
all its grievous clarity 

I believe your timing of the 
stories about my people had an 
effective impact — for example, 
Gov. Cowper voiced immediate 
concern about this issue in his 
state of the state address (as 
well as concern for local hire, 
more money for alcohol 
programs in the Bush, and 
more money for the education 
of our best resource — our 
youth.) 

After supporting Sen. 
Zharoff's SJR 19 concerning 
local hire in the Aleutians and 
seeing the bill passed into law 
last year (yet no one I know in 
the Aleutians has been hired by 
the-unions involved); t-realize— 
more must be done. 

I would encourage everyone 
to contact their senators and 
representatives in support of 
these issues. Use your 
legislative teleconference 
centers. 

— Tosha Galaktionoff 


PRECURSORS 
Other reporters led way 


“A People in Peril” makes a 
strong start that cannot but 
cause pause by all readers of 
the Daily News, no matter how 
blase or stoic their viewpoints. 

The Daily News and Sheila 
Toomey are to be 
congratulated. Perhaps now isa 
good time to mention two of 
your precursors — Rosie Porter, 
editor of the Tundra Drums, 
and your own Tom Kizzia. 

Six years ago on my 59th 
birthday, I moved to Aniak, a 
town on the Kuskokwim River, 
where I lived for almost 3% 
years. Hardly a week went by 





























































Porter. Fair but frank, 
compassionate but blunt, 
understanding but honest, 
sympathetic but outraged, 
Rosie Porter has been 






















grim, and the statistics on 


awaken our Native and 





rampant alcoholism in the 
villages are almost 






non-Native leaders and general 
Population to the ugly erosion 
of a culture and people that 
needs to be halted. 

I am not pleased that the 





ABUSE 
People, not drugs, ‘abused’ 









News has made no mention 











had 
negative side effects. It's taken 
so much time and resources 
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Byron |. Mallott is 
chief executive officer 
of Sealaska 
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The real problem facing Natives 





By BYRON I. MALLOTT 
UNEAU — It is not 
enough for the Anchorage 
Daily News to finish its 

series depicting the 

devastation that principally 
alcoholism has visited on 

Alaska’s Native peoples and 

move on to the next 

sensational topic. 

The series leaves the 
impression that the problems 
attendant to alcoholism in 
Native Alaska — loss of 
self-esteem, a high suicide rate 
among young people and 
lingering despair — can be laid 
at the doorstep of Native 
leadership. 

While leadership among any 
group of people is critical, in 
the case of the status of 
Alaska’s Native peoples the 
fundamental issue is the 
uncertainty, in rapidly 
changing times, over whether 
or not Natives will be allowed 
by the larger Alaska society to 
exist as an ethnically defined 
group able to pursue and 
maintain lifestyles, cultural 
relationships and governance 
sometimes different from that 
of other Alaskans. 

Many Natives are 
comfortable and fully 
functional in today’s Alaska 
society, while maintaining at 
the same time varying levels 
of association with village and 
culture. 

Village Alaska, however, 
continues to maintain and 
desire amore traditional 
lifestyle associated with 
subsistence hunting and 
fishing, cultural values and 
ethnic attachments. 

Tragically, it is the young of 


today and the generation of 
their parents who are caught 
up in the turmoil of sorting 
through the emotion-laden 
conflicts involved. 

And there are few 
guideposts. Indeed most 
signals from society as 
expressed through public 
policy are disquieting. 

Subsistence use of public 
fish and game resources 
embodied in law as a priority 
is under continuing, even 
vitriolic, attack from urban 
Alaska. The Native 
sovereignty movement, more 
than anything else a form of 
expressing frustration and 
concern at increasing 
population pressures on rural 
resources and inept 
government response, has been 
turned by some otherwise 
responsible Alaska leaders 
into a “run, the Natives are 
coming” kind of scare tactic. 


The commercial fishing 
limited entry program has 
removed any hope at all for 
most village residents to 
participate in the major 
significant economic activity 
in rural Alaska. 


Natives, who comprise more 
than 15 percent of the Alaska 
population, are only a tiny 
fraction of the Alaska work 
force, even in areas where 
minority hire is mandated. 

And, of course, the Alaska 
Native Claims Settlement 
(ANCSA) itself, as the Daily 
News points out, has thrust 
much of the Native leadership 
at the village, regional and 
statewide levels into the world 
of economic enterprise in a 
frantic race for corporate 
survival which many Natives 
do not understand and which 
many feel detracts from and 
even threatens the ethnic and 
cultural aspirations of Native 
people, 


Thus ANCSA, while raising 
economic expectations of 
Natives as corporate 
shareholders, has not been 
able to deal with the myriad 
other social and cultural 
issues, which it expressly was 
not mandated to, although 
most corporations try 

Many in government, the 
Native community and among 
the public have used ANCSA 
as a convenient scapegoat for a 
very difficult array of societal 
issues that will not go away 
until and unless they are 
addressed by all responsible 
segments of our Alaska society 


in a comprehensive and 
long-term process of creating a 
place in Alaska’s future fora 
people determined to survive. 
In one way Alaska is truly 
the Last Frontier. Will the 
final chapter of the total and 
unremitting decimation or 
absorption of our nation’s 
Native American peoples be 


written in Alaska? Or will, 
with the benefit of the lesson 
of history and the legacy of a 
compassionate and culturally 
diverse society, Alaska be the 
place where Native peoples 
finally are able to become a 
part of the overall society with 
their pride, strength and 
ethnicity intact? 





stration by Geoffrey Moss 


The choice will be made by 
each of us through the leaders 
we choose, the public policy 
we support, the social values 
we espouse and the 
philosophical and moral vision 
of Alaska’s future we define 
for our children. 

In the meantime an 
unfinished and somewhat 
shaky framework of Alaska 
public and social policy 
supports a hopeful Native 
community, but also allows 
the tragedy the Anchorage 
Daily News has so starkly 
depicted. 





AWARENESS 
No room for shame 


The staff of the Daily News 
has achieved a great service to 
the public by publishing the 
hidden darkness of alcohol and 
drug abuse in Bush Alaska. 
Most of us who have never had 
an opportunity to visit the 
villages only hear of the heavy 
drinking going on there. The 
News has promoted an 
awareness of alcohol and drug 
self-destruction, bringing it out 
in the open with a complete 
count of alcohol and drug users 
and related fatalities. 

Now that our alcohol and 
drug abuse problem is out in 
the open there is no time or 
place for self-guilt or shame, 
nor to deter our aim to make 
some changes for better lives 
for ourselves; if not for 
ourselves, for our innocent 
children and loved ones who 
have been swept along with our 
own self-destruction. 

Our alcohol- and 
drug-related fatalities create 
too great a damage in the lives 
of others. We should consider 
with an open mind this 
statewide problem of alcohol 
and drug abuse; it should not 
be kept secret or hidden any 
longer. We must combine our 
goals to find a solution to 
correct and resolve this ongoing 
tragedy, and to find a means to 
prevent a repeated destruction. 

If we are going to be 
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in the open, usually there is 
help, you seek help, or a 
concerned person will help you. 
There are many diseases that 
human beings have no 
immunity to and alcoholism is 
one of then. But thank God it 
can be treated, conquered, 
prevented and controlled. 


We have our share of 
alcoholism and alcohol- and 
drug-related fatalities here in 
the Kenai Peninsula small 
communities. The Daily News’ 
series on alcohol and drug 
abuse in Bush Alaska had a 
great impact on all of us here. 
It is an eye-opener to perceive 
what great problems we have 
statewide, and will have for 
many generations to come. We 
have saved the complete series 

Ninilchik 


ALCOHOL” 
Its wall can be breached 


I’m responding to the article 
on the suicide epidemic in the 
villages. 

I had my dark times in 
misusing alcohol during my 
young adult life. I drank 
because I wanted love and 
attention, and to try to prove I 
was somebody because I had 
the alcohol in my body. I 
wanted affection from the 
people close to me. But I 
discovered that the alcohol in 
the body hides the true you. 

The alcohol makes you do 
things that you wouldn't 
ordinarily do when you're 
sober; it makes you try to 
escape from the problems 
instead of solving the problems 
by reaching out and talking 
about them. It’s important to 
not be scared about saying, “I 
need help.” 

During this time that I 
drank, I wasted some of my 
potential to reach my goals in 
life that I had planned when I 
was young and still in school. 


The alcohol builds up a dark 
wall between you and God and 
between you and those you 
love. You forget that there are 
answers to these problems, 
there are ways to solve them. 
There’s always a friend and 
that is God. He is there 24 
hours a day. So never say you 
don’t have a friend. 

What I’m really trying to say 
here is that if life is bringing 
you down or if times are hard 
on you, don’t give up. There 
will always be bumpy roads in 
life but, remember, there are 
good times in life too. 

is a wonderful 
Gum aeyile Do it without 
the alcohol or drugs. 


I’m now a recovering 
person, 





alcohol for two years since 


December 1985. I couldn’t have 
done this by myself. I did it 
with the grace of God, the , 
Alcoholics Anonymous program 
and with the help of new 
friends. 

— Margaret Nickoli 


HANDS OFF 
Let Natives live own lives 


There is a solution to the 
problem of Alaska’s - 
northwestern Natives, but it is 
a solution that nobody wants to 
hear. Our society has failed 
them in its efforts to make 
white people out of them and 
must, instead, encourage them 
to be Eskimos, and arrange the 
laws to make this possible. 


We should get the school 
teachers and missionaries out 
of the villages and allow the 
Natives to be that which they 
are successful and happy at — 
being Eskimos. 


An Eskimo child most 
certainly needs an educatiaqn 
but it should be optional to 
studying skin sewing, how to 
catch seals and whales, how to 
build sleds and all the other 
skills needed for a life in the 
village. A knowledge of 
American history and algebra 
is nice, but it’s not what a 
village person needs to know. 
There are no jobs in the 
conventional sense in the 
village. The young graduate 
must leave his home and ; 
compete in the white man’s 
world if he is to be successful. 
For most it’s an impossible 
journey. 


The alternative is what we 
have now: a person caught 
between two cultures who is 
unable to live in either. A 
feeling of low self-worth and a 
desire to escape reality are 
inevitable. We have reaped that 
which we have sown. 

Eskimos deserve better. 





Their lifestyle is very valuable 
and ought to be preserved. We 
should not allow them to 
become extinct. Our view that 
the white man’s way is the only 
true path to glory is false. 
Eskimos were in perfect 

command of their lives long 
before we, like a plague, 
showed up on the horizon. Our 
cargo was misery and death. 

— Tony Redden 


INCONSISTENT 
Say ‘no’ to booze ads 


Let’s have a little 
consistency in our editorial 
positions. I’m amazed at the 
incredible hypocrisy you 
display without so much as a 
hint of embarrassment. 


Your series on alcohol and 
Alaska Natives is quite 
outstanding. But how can you 
editorialize passionately for 
continued and expanded 
alcoholism programs while 
boldly advertising booze? 


Your cry for more 
government intervention is 
condescending to the point of 
being racist. Yet you are so 
addicted to revenues from the 
alcohol and drug industry that 
you won't take a stand for your 
neighbors. Do you honestly 
think your printed words and 


did nothing to rescue Francis 
Trader. I guess they assumed 


the government would | 
intervene. I believe Mr. Trader 


is a man’s life worth? Take the 
first step. Forgo booze 
advertisements. Just say no. 


} — Forrest P. May 





——— 
WHAT'S INTENT? 
Series was puzzling, unfair 


Ghee errr the story mat 
0's bid to say no," a 

of the Daily News’ serie en 
alcoholism and drug abuse in 
tural Alaska. 

The intent of the series 
puzzles me. I agree that any 
problem of such proportions 
Tequires publicity in the form 
of education and information 
before a resolution can be 
considered. However, this 
information can be helpful only 
if it is made available to those 
affected by the problem. 
Generally speaking, most 
people in rural Alaska do not 
have immediate access to or 
read the Daily News. 
Consequently, much of the 
News’ efforts will only serve to 
air dirty laundry. Perhaps prior 
notice to all rural Alaskans (so 
they can send for the News and 
be informed) or a courtesy copy 
to each village would better 
serve the News' purposes. 

Finally, the series is both 
sobering and depressing. The 
epidemic is there and anyone 
would be a fool to deny that. 
Yet I feel that it is unfair not to 
spend an equal amount of time 
on the many disciplined and 
productive people of rural 
Alaska. The series gives the 
impression that Alaska Natives 
are an entire race of 
undisciplined alcoholics. I was 
raised in Nulato by healthy, 
happy, religious and 
hardworking Koyukon 
Athabascan parents. I want the 
public to realize that this 
situation also exists in the 
Bush. 


— Duane L. Sipary 


SHOW COURAGE 
Decline liquor ads 


A challenge to the Daily 
News as a result of its call to 
action as a key to fighting 
alcohol abuse in Alaska, 

“What can one person (or 
business or organization) do in 
the face of such overwhelming 
tragedy?” 

“.,, the commitment to try 
and help is a personal one.” 

“Although single acts may 
seem futile, taken together they 
can affect valuable change over 


e. 

“Tt can be as simple as...” 
Let me continue this sentence, 
and by doing so, challenge the 
ownership and management of 
the Anchorage Daily News. 

“Tt can be as simple as 
establishing a new advertising 
policy by your local hometown 
newspaper of not advertising 
liquor sales. Not because of any 
law or pressure from 

litical/social action groups, 

it because the Daily News 
identifies it as a moral/social 
issue of overwhelming 
importance to society, We want 
to put our money where our 
mouth is, so to speak.” 

Your editorial of Jan. 17 
calls for action as the key to 
fighting despair. Will Gerald E. 
Grilly and Howard Weaver 
show the courage that their 
own editorial calls for? 


— Frank Young, 
Fairbanks 


IDIOCY IN JUNEAU 
Will legislature respond? 


T have been following the 
Daily News’ series on the truly 
epic tragedy that pervades 
Alaskan society. It deeply 
saddens me, as it would any 
decent human being, and at the 
same time it makes me very 


angry. 
On the front page of the 


Swear in a new senator for 
Fairbanks after months of 
petty arguing, and it was stated 
that one of their very 
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details, As a human being, 
citizen, voter and an Alaskan of 
28 years, I find the Alaska 
Legislature the worst 
disgusting groups of 
individuals in this society. 
They are sad excuses for 
Alaskans and sad excuses for 
representatives of the people. 


— David Erickson 


EMPOWER PEOPLE 
Allow Natives to decide 


I read Sheila Toomey’s 
article, “Alakanuk's suicide 
epidemic,” (Daily News, Jan. 
10), The events and the 
painfulness of the losses were 
reported with sensitivity and 
respect for the people and the 
families. I was living in Bethel 
then. I was in Alakanuk only a 
few weeks after the last 
suicide. I was traveling with a 
friend who went to visit 
Telatives. 

My first years in the Delta, I 
was a “bleeding heart" anda 
“rescuer” and my thought to 
address the issues were 
paternalistic. But, through the 
people, the Yupik culture 
touched my life so profoundly 
that I have realized that I can't 
think and feel from a 
philosophic/cultural base that 
is not native to me. Anda 
lesson I have learned is that the 
greatest gift I could ever give 
the Delta people is to empower 
them, completely. 

All decisions must come 
from them, not choices, but 
decisions, from beginning to 
end. 

I might think a barber shop 
would be a good idea to employ 
one of two in the community. 
But what effect might that 
have on a community that has, 
traditionally, upheld 
helpfulness as one of its most 
precious values? Aunties cut 
hair. Maybe an uncle cuts hair. 
Mothers cut hair. And it is one 
of so many intimate exchanges 
of kindness, of service, that 
have been a strength and 
comfort through generations of 
dark, cold winters and hard 
times. 


It is hard to be in a village or 
in the area for any length of 
time and not want to jump in 
and try to figure out what has 

wrong or to help out. But 
f rally believe tha test help 
we can be is to e in the 
people themselves and not our 
own ideas. 


— Sally Caldwell 
_ Fairbanks 





SELF-ESTEEM 
Study Native culture 
$8 Hite Specie te Dally 


"Spe Pen series 1 


ot shrug this crisis 
see paar bow to handle thelt 


liquor."’ From where does the 
despair come? 

lam a seamstress and net 
mender. I have traveled and 
studied textiles all over the 
world. Alaska Native cultures 
have been a tremendous 
inspiration to me artistically, 
technically and spiritually. 
Their tools, clothing, hunting 
and fishing methods represent 
the highest technical skills, 
artistic ingenuity and rapport 


____.with the environment —__ 


Parallel to advances in 
science and technology other 
countries (Japan, Scandinavia, 
etc.) have recognized the 
importance of their cultural 
heritage and protected and 
nourished it. America is so 
young and exuberant, we have 
kind of bulldozed over frontiers 
until we are now on the 
perimeters — examining our 
values and youthful 
enthusiasm, and the “fruits” of 
our labors... 

The Alaska Native's 
adaptation to a harsh 
environment for thousands of 
years is something we should 
study. Their former 
relationship with each other 
(before our “‘help”), and their 
values have pretty much been 
obliterated. What threads can 
be salvaged and woven into the 
contemporary tapestry? It is an 
awesome task to integrate the 
past with the present. We all 
share the disorientation and 
confusion (if not despair) of 
contemporary life. I don’t know 
what my grandparents believed 
in or cherished ... and TV 
doesn’t offer me any substitute 
for those blanks either. 

It is our collective 
responsibility to find 
self-esteem, identity, 
self-determination and a 
Tapport with our environment 
and each other. 


— Bonnie Morris 
Cordova 


A SURVIVOR 
Terrifying recovery 
I wish to thank the Daily 
News for the articles 
concerning the mortality rate 
among Alaska Natives. This 
Problem is all too familiar to 





One reason I feel that I have 
survived so long is that I had 
an advantage, and that was the 
fact that I was raised in a sober 
family environment. 
Alcohol-related death is as 
natural a way to die as is 
accidentally shooting yourself 
22 times in the face. There is no 
way to justify the problems 
Native people face in this age 
of technology. Society has 
brushed us to the back of the 
bus. 

Iam currently a recovering 
alcoholic enrolled in my second 
treatment program here in 
Anchorage as an out-patient. I 
am skeptical about this 
program because of the 
experiences I had in my first 
program. Counselors or 
professionals who deal with 
Natives should have special 
classes or support programs to 
help Natives, 

I do not know how long it 
will take me to recover from 
alcohol. It is the most terrifying 
experience I have ever 
experienced. 


— Dennis Ray Skan 


AM | NEXT? 
A life full of hurt 


T am sitting here on this cold 
and dreary night thinking back 
on how many of the local 
people we have lost due to 
alcohol and wondering when 
I’m next. I'm sure others have 
the same thought. I had good 
intentions of quitting one time 
but sad to say I have put that 
out of my mind a long time 
ago, because there is nothing 
else to do in the community. 

I guess there are things to do 
like play bingo and gamble, but 
that takes money, and I've been 
unemployed for thépast two 
years. I have tried getting jobs 
in the area but I guess the 
people who do the hiring pick 
their employees out of a hat. I 
can do a lot of jobs: carpentry, 
auto mechanics, firefighting, 
painting. Being turned down on 
a job when you're qualified 
sure hurts, but I’m used to that. 

T have known nothing but 
hurt all my life, Even my best 
friends don’t seem like friends 
any more. Som# of them just 
say, ‘I told yoy I don't want 
yowaround here wher youre” 
drinking.” When I had a job I 
was welcome I’ve been 
hospitalized que to drinking 
but that didn’t stop me. I hit 
the bottle about a week after I 
got out) I've tried suicide but 
that didn’t work. I even prayed 
to die at times but the man 
above is watching out. 

T’ve been in treatment 
centers in Fairbanks and 
Gulkana (when they had a 
treatment center there). They 
have Alcoholics Anonymous 
meetings, but I never did enjoy 
them. I've never been invited to 
one yet, and I don't have my 
own transportation. I really 
don’t know what to think. I’ve 
tried helping out people 
whenever I could but one can 
do so much and that’s it. 

I guess the lucky ones who 
could give up the bottle forgot 
about their old buddies. 


— Hienie Gene, 
Gakona 


SUGGESTIONS 
Ways to fight alcohol 


Congratulations on the Daily 
News’ series, ‘A People in 
Peril." 


There are many thi our 
legislators might do about this 
scourge if properly prodded. 
You could help by reminding 
all of us of the mechanics of 
citizen goosing of legislative 
bodies 


The legislature could double 


Anchorage Dally News HIT 


for Alcohol and Addiction 
Studies. 

It is worth noting that Phil 
Lane of the Four Worlds 
Development Project and the 
people of Alkali Lake were 
first brought to Alaska under 
the auspices of the Center 
during a conference held in 
Anchorage during May 1987. 
Ken Duff, the training 
coordinator of the center used 
funds provided by Standard 
Alaska Production Co, to allow 
approximately 20 people form 
various villages to attend this 
conference. 


— Lawrence E, Madsen 


LONG, HARD ROAD 
Information sought 


Recently I have been reading 
about Natives and alcohol. I, as 
an Aleut Indian and from a 
small town (Cordova), 
understand the true meaning of 
“Eve of Destruction.” 

On May 12, 1982, my younger 
sister committed suicide. She 
was suffering from severe 
depression. 

It's hard to overcome. The 
family drank a lot after the 
funeral and felt very guilty, but 
time healed the wounds, we 
thought. 

I went to get help, very 
depressed, Self-destruction had 
set in. Counseling helped, but it 
was a long hard road to walk. 
Then, two years later, in 
September 1984, my younger 
brother committed suicide 

He said he was going to, but 
no one believed him. He called 
the Crisis Line, I’m not sure 
what happened; we tried to 
talk to him but to no avail 
Depression, a few pick-me-up 
drinks took over. 

It’s hard to find someone to 
talk to who has gone through 
this, and I have heard that once 
a suicide trend starts ina 
family it’s hard to break, My 
heart goes out to people who 
have lost family in this way. 

I would like some 
information on different 
meetings or places to call where 
there is counseling for all the 
family members of a suicide, 

In “Points of View,” Dr 
Robert Alberts said depression 
does lead to widespread use of 
_alcohol-to relieve stress, ~ 

Believe me, it's only going to 
make it worse. 


— Verla Clubb 


SERIES CRITICIZED 
Best, worst of journalism 


The recent Daily News series 
on the problems of Alaska 
Natives with alcohol represent 
the best and worst of 
journalism. 4 

The thorough discussion of 
the facts, together with photos, 
was excellent. However, there 
was no adequate analysis of the 
problem. 

People drink alcohol for 
various reasons. The Tlingit 
called their home brew (which 
they had learned to make from 
Russians and Americans) 
“hootchenoo,”’ which meant 
“happiness” in their language. 
It is this “happiness” which 
people seek when they drink 
alcohol, People may drink to 
cope with problems attendant 
with social change but social 
change is not required for the 
consumption of alcohol. Alaska 
Natives as well as white miners 
drank to excess before there 































One of the reasons the series 
is inadequate is that it does not 
discuss the economic system of 
the Alaska Natives. The 
economic system for most 
Alaska Natives is a disaster 
because of unemployment and 
inadequate income from the 
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We can kill this 
enemy. It’s been a 
dream of ours for a 
long time, that it 
would be the 
Native people that 
would show the 

way out from 
under the disease 
of alcoholism, for 
this is our country. 
We were put here, 
we’re from here. It 
should be us that 
has the strength to 
show the way.¢ 


— David West of Crossing Paths — - 1 


Lloyd Dick of Alkali Lake shakes hands as he passes around a friendship greeting circle during a meeting of 
several hundred Natives who gathered in Glennallen in August to discuss the problems facing the villages. 
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Some 60 people were needed to bring erect Saxman’s new 45-foot red cedar pole, topped by an owl carving. The new totem and the opening a tribal house last October were part of 
cultural revival in the community of 350 near Ketchikan. . 
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